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lo veggio ben che giammai non ai sa^ia 
Noatro intelletto, ae’l Ver non lo illuatra, 

Di fuor dal qual neaaun toto si spazia. 

Fosasi in esso, come fiera in Inatra, 

Toato che giunto I’ha ; e giugneT puollo ; 

Se non, ciaacun disio sarebbe frustra. 

Nasce per qaello. a guiaa di rampollo, 

Appid del vero il dubbio ; ed & nataia 
Ch’al sommo pinge noi di collo in collo. 

Dante, Pnratiiw, iv. 12S-32. 



PREFACE. 


The object of this book is to give a connected view of the 
Critical Philosophy, showing the relations of the three Critiques 
to each other, and to the other works of Kant which may he 
regarded as illustrations or developments of his main argument. 
The first part, on the Gj'itique of Pure Reason, deals with the 
same subject as my former work, entitled The Philosophy of 
Kant, but, except in a few passages, it is not a reproduction of 
it. Since the date of its publication, many important contribu- 
tions to the study of Kant have been made in Germany and other 
countries. I wish especially to express my indebtedness to the 
writings of Dr. Vaihingcr, Benno Erdmann, Cohen, Paulsen, Ar- 
noldt, Stadtler, Staudinger, and Eiehl ; also of the late Professor 
Green and Professor Watson. In particular. Dr. Erdmann’s publi- 
cation of the Beflexionen Kant’s has thrown much new light on 
the development of the K.antian philosophy, and Dr. Vaihinger’s 
acute statement of the main Kantian atroplai in his Com- 
mentarj' is full of instruction and suggestion for every student. 
I have sometimes given references to these and other writers ; 
but often I have found it impossible to recall or to trace 
what I owe to them, and must content myself in the main 
with this general acknowledgment of my obligations. I also 
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owe much to the criticisms of my former booh. by various 
writers, particularly by Dr. Hutchison Stirling, by Mr. Balfour, 
and by Dr. \’’aihiuger; and I have attempted to meet them by 
giving a more careful and accurate .statement of Kant’s argu- 
ment, and a fuller and more thorough estimate of its bearing 
and value. In this way 1 have been led, among other things, 
greatly to extend and modify my view of the Principles of 
Pure Understanding. 

The most important cause of the changes made in my former 
representation of the Kantian doctrine has, however, been the 
continued study of Kant himself, carried on mainly with the 
view of tracing out the connexion of his different works. For 
the very attempt to treat the Kantian philosophy as a whole, 
and to show its unity and the metliod of its development, 
made it necessary to restate the argument of the first Critique. 
Thus, in the chapter on the Postulates of Empirical Thought, I 
have entered at considerable length into the alterations made 
in the second edition of the Oriti/jvc, and I have endeavoured 
to discover their causes. In doing so, I came to the conclusion 
that these alterations are important, not, as has been main- 
tained by Schopenhauer and others, because they show a 
tendency in Kant to recoil to the point of view of tlie ordi- 
nary common sense Kealism from an idealistic position similar 
to that of Berkeley ; but because they indicate his progress 
towards an Idealism in which the subjectivity of Berkeley’s 
theory is corrected. Here, in fact, we have one indication 
among others that, as Kant advanced with his work, the ulti- 
mate results of it came more clearly within his view, and even 
had a certain reactive effect on his conception of the earlier 
parts. Yet, on the other hand, we have to remember that the 
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work of Criticism was from the first conceived by Kant as a 
whole, though in its execution it was divided into a number of 
separate Critiques. The effect of this was apparently to give 
undue prominence to special questions, and to hide for a time 
their relation to other elements in the great problem which 
Kant had set himself to solve. This concentration upon a 
particular point has even at times affected Kant’s own point of 
view, producing a verbal contradiction between the statements 
which he made at different stages of his work. But, in spite of 
such inconsistencies, and of the reservations and cautions with 
which he surrounds himself at every step in his progress, 
I have attempted to show that there is an unbroken con- 
tinuity in the movement of Kant’s thought, and that the 
lesson of his iDhilosophy as a whole is definite and self- 
consistent. 

That lesson, however, he did not himself fully understand. 
He suffered for his position as the discoverer of a new way of 
dealing with the problems of philosophy. He had often to 
invent his own language, or to use old terms in new senses ; 
or, rather, we might say, he had to carry his readers through a 
series of changes which collectively amounted to a complete 
revolution of thought, and in doing so, he had again and again 
to strain the language of a doctrine already received to make it 
express a new idea. Urged forward by a strong tendency to 
the ideal, and by an original power of speculative insight which 
was continually fertile of new views of truth, and held back by 
a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of a sceptical age and 
carefully trained in the school of Kewtoniaii science, Kant had 
a harder struggle with himself than he could possibly have had 
with any critic or opponent of his philosophy. And, while he 

h 
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expressed the result of his thought at each stage of its develop- 
ment in the words that seemed most suitable, he seldom turned 
back to compare them with what he had said before. It 
might, without much risk of contradiction, be contended that 
he never repeated himself without introducing some new 
modifying thought, which somewhat changed the aspect of his 
previous statements. To understand him, therefore, is not 
simidy to combine different texts which exhibit the different 
aspects of an unchanged thought. It is to detect a consistent 
stream of tendency which, through all obstruction, is steadily 
moving in one direction ; to discern the unity of one mind 
which, through all changes of form and expression, is growing 
towards a more complete consciousness of itself. 

In trying to discharge the task of a critic of Kant, it is 
difficult not to seem “ as if we were impertinently trying to ‘ pull 
his work to pieces,’ ” (as Green remarked in relation to his own 
criticism of Locke,) or to be ungratefully seeking an easy victory 
over him from the vantage-ground of a later time — a vantage- 
ground which he himself has helped to provide for us. But, as 
Goethe has said, the main homage which a great man exacts 
from those who follow him is the ever-renewed attempt to 
understand him. And no one who recognises that progress in 
speculative pliilosophy is a progress to self-consciousness, and 
tliat such progress always involves a conllict between the con- 
scious and the unconscious, even in the minds of those who are 
its most prominent representatives, will fail to see that the 
only valuable criticism is that which turns w’hat is latent 
in the thought of a great writer against what is explicit, and 
thereby makes his works a stepping-stone to results which 
he did not himself attain. It was those who stoned the 
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prophets that built their sepulchres. Those who really 
reverenced them, showed it by following the spirit derived from 
them to new issues. 

One of the most difficult of the minor points which an 
English commentator on Kant has to decide is the question of 
the translation of technical terms. In most cases, owing to the 
different genius of the language, only a compromise is possible. 
This difficulty is found even in the most general word, used by 
Kant for any mental modification whatever, the word Vor- 
stellung. The term “ idea ” was employed in this sense by 
Locke and most English writers on philosophy till a recent 
date, and it seemed better to continue this usage than to adopt 
any such formal term as ‘ representation ’ or ‘ presentation.’ 
The main objection is that the term ‘ idea ’ is employed by 
Kant himself for another purpose, with distinct reference to its 
original use by Plato. In this latter sense, wherever there was 
any need of making the distinction, I have printed Idea with a 
capital letter. Sometimes I have found it convenient to trans- 
late Vorstcllung by the word ‘ Consciousness.’ A nschavung 
I have generally translated by ‘ I’erception,’ rarely by ' Intui- 
tion,’ as the term Intuition seems in English to carry with it 
associations which are misleading. Sometimes I have used 
• Pure Perception,’ where the context seemed to require it. 
Wahrnehmu7ig I have translated by ‘ Sense-perception,’ where- 
ever, as in the discussion of the Anticipations of Sense- 
perception, it seemed necessary to call attention to its contrast 
with Anschaming. For Bcgnff I have invariably used ‘ Con- 
ception.’ 

In quoting the Critique of Pure Ecasmi, I have given refer- 
ences to the pages of Kant’s first and second editions as A and 
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B. In most of the German editions and in Prof. Max Muller’s 
translation of the Critique, the paging of one or other of these 
editions is given. In quoting from Kant’s other works I have 
refeiTed to the editions both of Eosenkranz and Hartenstein ns 
B. and H. 

The proofs of the whole of this book have been read by 
Professor Jones, of the University College of North Wales, 
and a conisiderable part of them by Mr. John S. Mackenzie, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. To both of these gentlemen I 
have to express my obligations for numerous valuable sugges- 
tions and criticisms. 

Univkrsity of Glasoow, 

Augmt, 1889. 
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THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THK IDEA OF CRITICISM. 

“ ^HE present age may be characterised as the Age of Criti- 
cism, a criticism to which everything is obliged to 
submit. Religion, on the ground of its sacreduess, and Law, on 
the ground of its majesty, not uncommonly attempt to escape 
this necessity. But by such efforts they inevitably awaken a 
just suspicion of the soundness of their foundation, and they 
lose all their claim to the unfeigned homage paid by reason to 
that which has shown itself able to stand the test of free 
inquiry.” 

What is meant by Criticism in these words of Kant, and 
what reason had Kant for regarding ('riticism as specially the 
characteristic of his own age ? Not unfrequently the term 
“Criticism” is applied to a process which has scarcely any 
rule or principle, a process which consists simply in raising 
manifold objections from any point of view that may suggest 
itself to the theory or doctrine criticised. Such criticism may 
have a certain relative value because it awakens the mind from 
an attitude of passive reception and stimulates it to play 
freely round the subject in hand. But it is not a scientific 
process. It has no definite standard of judgment which it 
VOL. I. A 
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consistently applies. Hence its use is to prepare for a better 
method ; and if it does not make way for such a method, it 
soon passes into a sophistry which can prove or disprove any- 
thing, just because it has no principle to which it steadfastly 
adheres. It is criticism without a criterion, and in the end it 
throws light upon nothing, except perhaps upon the mind of 
the critic. Even upon tliis it throws light only in so far as it 
enables us to penetrate to the unconscious presuppositions on 
which his judgments are based. 

How Kant undoubtedly meant something quite different 
from this when he called his own age the age of Criticism, and 
when he spoke of his own Critique as canying out the work 
of the age to its legitimate result in the province of philosophy. 
What he meant we may best understand if we consider how 
he opposes Criticism to two other forms of philosophy, Dog- 
matism and iSeeirticLsm. "Dogmatism,” he declares, "is the 
positive or dogmatic procedure of reason without previous 
criticism of its own focnlty;” i>., it is a system which is pro- 
duced in the direct effort to understand and interpret the world 
• — the effort of a mind which is as yet troulded by no scruples 
as to its own competence, or as to the efliciency of the methods 
and principles it uses. Such a mind, indeed, is generally un- 
conscious of any method or j)rinciplc whatever. It is too busy 
with its object to attend to itself. An early philosopher is 
described by Aristotle as looking up at the expanse of heaven, 
and declaring that "all is one.” So by a direct effort of 
intuitive thought, the mind wiiich as yet is troubled with no 
doubts as to the possibility of knowledge, seizes upon some 
general principle that .seems to be as wide as the universe 
itself, and uses it to explain, or to explain away, all ap- 
pearances. Such immediate, unhesitating action of the 
intelligence does not of necessity fail of a good result. Nay, 
it is to such action that man’s first insight into the nature of 
things is always due. But it invariably, in the first instance 
at least, overshoots its mark. Lighting up one aspect of things 
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with the vividness of intuitive presentment, it leaves the other 
aspects in the shade. Grasping a principle of Kmited range, it 
applies that principle fearles.sly to objects which it cannot 
explain, and which, therefore, it only serves to distort. Especi- 
ally is this apt to be the case with minds of little originality 
which work hy an impulse, and on the lines of a thought which 
they have received from another. For men of creative and 
original insight have generally a sense of the whole, a con- 
sciousness of the unity of things, which restrains them from 
unseasonable applications of a principle, though theoretically 
they may have laid it down without qualification or limitation. 

It is not from the Newtons or the Darwins that we get abso- 
lute mechanical explanations of the universe, or scholastic 
schemata of the wliole possibilities of animal existence. But 
there are many men of a high, though not the highest, order of 
intelligence who advance unhesitatingly on any intellectual 
road on which they have once .set out, and are able to render 
great service to science so long as that road leads to anything, 
ie., so long as they apply their method only to objects to which 
it is adequate. Yet it is often the fate of such men, by the 
very fearlessness and good faith with which tliey apply their 
key to everything, to awaken the fiist doul)t whether it can 
open every lock. Pres-sing on under what Goethe called the 
“daemonic” influence, of the idea that j)ossesscs them, they try 
to bring every region of existence under its sway, until the 
common intelligence refuses to follow them in their Procrustean 
treatment of facts. Thus the consciousness that a principle is 
not universal arises out of the very attempt to universalise it, 
and it is well if the recoil of thought does not awake scepti- 
cism as to its value and truth even within its own limited 
sphere. 

The direct dogmatic or uncritical use of the understanding F.uiure of 

° ^ Dogin.itisin. 

is sure at some point to find itself checked and thwarted by 
the nature of things. For the simple principles which first 
present themselves for the explanation of the world are neces- 
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sarily imperfect and one-sided. If tliey explain phenomena, it 
is only within a limited range, and when they are extended 
beyond that range they come into contradiction with facts and 
even with theniselve,s. The category which forms a sufficient 
guide so long as it is applied to the investigation of one 
definite part of the world or one definite phase of reality, is 
found inadequate when it is employed as a universal principle. 
Hence, one-sideJness here calls forth an opposite one-sidedness 
there, dogmatism is met by an opposite dogmatism, and in the 
interminable controversy which arises between the champions 
of apparently opposed but really complementary ideas, each 
finds that the sharp dialectic which he directs against his 
opponent is retorted upon himself. Besides, even apart from 
its being assailed in this way from without, a half-trutli is its 
own Heniesis. A one-sided dogmatism has the opposite 
dogmatism latent in itself. It needs only to be developed and 
it destroys itself. A j^art setting itself up as a whole, an 
abstraction claiming to be a complete reality, is in contra- 
diction even with itself ; hnd this contradiction in the end must 
be fatal to it. Thus the ancient dialectic gave the coiqi de 
gr&cc to the theory that “all is one,” (which was interpreted so 
as to deny the reality of all difference,) when it showed that 
absolute unity is no unity at all, or that unity means nothing 
except in relation to diflerence. 

sctrttci™.°*“ failure of Ilogmatism is naturally the 

rise of Scepticism. The conflict of opposite dogmas produces a 
sense of hopelessness, and even, it may be, a conviction tliat 
“ whatever can be asserted may with equal reason be denied.” 
Such scepticism may be of a deeper or of a shallower nature. 
It may be only that superficial doubt which is the result of 
observing many differences of opinion, and listening to much 
argument on either side. It may be the sophistic consciousness 
that a plausible case may be made out for anything or 
against anything. Or finally it may be the deeper scepti- 
cism of a reasoned despair of knowledge, arising out of the 
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consciousness that every dogmatism has latent in it an opposite 
dogmatism, and that the contradiction which it encounters 
from its opponent is only the recoil of its own logic upon 
itself. It is especially this la.st Mud of scepticism to which 
Kaiit refers when he speaks of the .sceptics as “ those nomads 
of the intellectual world who will not permit any steady culti- 
vation of the soil.” Such scepticLsm, as Bacon said, is itself 
a dogmatism ; “ Ephectieus aKaTiAijyjflav dogmaiizavit.” The 
sceptic seeks rest in negation, in the conviction that no truth 
can be reached. He endeavours to make his mind content 
itself with its subjective certitude of itself, and to repel as 
slavery every objective belief. In this sense the ancient 
Sceptics used the proverb that “ he who shuns suretyship is 
sure," interpreting it to mean that he who has committed Hm- 
self to nothing, who rests his faith and tru.st on nothing either 
intellectually or morally, but falls back upon the bare con- 
sciousness of himself, is thereby raised above all disappoint- 
ment or ve.xation. " Ich hahe imine Eaelie mtf Niclits rjestclU” 
is the wise man’s motto. 

Is such scepticism self-consi.stent, or is it vexed with a con- ibe sceptic a 

Dogmatist. 

tradictinn like the dogmatism it opposes? Kant maiptains 
that the latter is the tuitli, iind that scepticism, like dogmatism, 
can'ies in it the principle of its own refutation. It must do so, 
because, as already said, it only anuiher kind of dogmatism. 

"When it stops short at a negative result and refuses to turn its 
weapons against itself, it is guilty of the very inconsequence, 
of which it accuses its enemy. It is really as a dogmatist 
tliat the sceptic is strong against dogmatism: it is only as 
asserting some principle which is common to the contending 
parties, that he is able to show tliat they refute each other, 
h’or a purely negative position is an impossibility ; even a 
question involves an assumjition ; even a doubt, still more a 
negative conviction, must have a positive certainty behind it. 

If I say that all 1 know is appearance and that I do not, 
and cannot, know the reality which is beyond appearance, I 
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must have some positive reason for the distinction which 1 
make between appearance and reality; I must have some 
criterion of the latter which enables me to deny its unity with 
the former. If I say that I am conscious of myself and my ideas 
but not of objects, I assume the reality or possibility of objects 
independent of my thought, and also thatl can sever the conscious- 
ness of myself from the consciousness of these objects. Absolute 
scepticism thus destroys itself. The Sceptics themselves said 
that it was a medicine which purged out itself as well as the 
disease, but they did not recognise the force of their own 
saying. For a scepticism that recognises its own inconsistency 
has at the same time recognised ihat it is impos.sible to rest in 
scepticism ; or in other words, that scepticism ends in disclosing 
a fundamental belief in relation to which it is impossible 
to be sceptical. If tlie first work of scepticiism is to carry 
us beyond opposite dogmatisms, the last work is to disclose 
the basis of truth on which after nil it, as well as they, 
must rest. But when it takes this last work in hand, it 
has ceased in the jiroper sense to be scepticism, and has 

becoijie Criticism. 

( 

This last statement may be illustrated by a remarkable 
expre.ssion of Kant. “ Scepticism,” he says, ‘‘would have 
been a useful regress, if it had goi^e back over the ground 
traversed by the dogmatists to the point where their wanderings 
began.” ^ Criticism is a deeper kind of scepticism, which does 
thus go back to the beginnings of our thought — or at least to 
a point logically prior to that at which the opposite dogmatic 
systems diverge from each other — and so gets into the straight 
road again. In other words, its aim is to bring the controversy 
to an end_ by detecting its sources and presuppositions. For 
in every controversy there must be some grouncrcommon to 
the controversialists, little as they may recognise it themselves. 
If this were not so, assertion and denial, attack and dei'ence, 
would be equally unmeaning. And the value of scepticism is 


^ K. i. 492 ; H. viii. 52H. 
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just this that, while using the ai^uments of each of the parties- 
to refute the other, it suggests that the question at issue has 
certain presuppositions without the examination of which it 
cannot be decided. To put the same thing from another point 
of view, every great conflict of thought, such as that between 
the Ionics and the Eleatics, or between the Platonists and 
Aristotelians, or between the Stoics and the Epicureans, or 
again in modern times between the school of Locke and the 
school of Leibniz, is really due to the fact that opposite hut 
complementary aspects or elements of a truth are taken for 
absolutely contradictory views of that truth. Such contro- 
versies arise out of the attempt to settle by a simple “ yes ” 
or “no” questions which cannot be thus simply answered. 
Hence each answer involves an absurdity and is open to an 
irresistible attack from the other side, and that disputant will 
be victorious who can secure the attack and force his opponents 
to act on the defensive. Meanwhile the sceptic draws the con- 
clusion that truth is unattainable, or, to put it in Kantian 
language, that the question involves an insoluble “ antinomy ” 
of reason. The true interpietation of the facts is, however, 
different. A dogmatism is an attempt to explain the whole 
universe by a principle which applies only to a fragment or 
phase of it, while the opposite dogmatism denies that that 
principle has any validity whatever, and puts an opposite 
principle in its place. Finally the resulting scepticism is 
simply the unlimited rejection of botli the opposite dogmas. 
But if this is so, it becomes ol)\ious that all the combatants 
are fighting within a closed arena where no conclusive -victory 
can be gained. The only way to put an end to the dispute is 
to break through the narrow conditions under which it has 
been carried on. And it is just this which Criticism seeks to 
do. In other words, its aim is to penetrate to the principle 
which underlies the controversy, to discover the more compre- 
hensive conception which puts each of the opposing theories in 
its place as an element of the truth. This is a process which 
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combines dogmatism and scepticism, yet is different from either. 
It is dogmatic, in so far as it recognises the partial truth of 
each of the dogmatic theories ; sceptical, in so far as it limits 
each to a part ; and dogmatic again, in so far as it discovers 
the unity which is manifested in their difference and relative 
opposition. It limits the validity of secondary principles which 
have been supposed to be primary and universal, by searching 
out some prior truth which is the condition of their relative 
validity. It is thus at once regressive and progressive, or 
rather, it is regressive in order to be progressive. It goes back 
to a principle of unity presupposed in the division of opposite 
schools, in order to reach forward to a comprehensive idea in 
which their difference is reconciled. 

Criticism, then, in the highest sense of the word, essentially 
involves an effort to get beyond the sphere in which a contro- 
versy is earned on, and to throw new light upon it from a 
point of view which is above that of either of the disputants, 
though it is also a point of view which both the di,sputant& 
tacitly acknowledge. That is a true criticism which lifts a 
subject into the region of principle, and so frees it from the 
mere attack and rejoinder of ordinary controversy. A iriticol 
j}hiloso2>liy, in tlie sense of I^nt, g oes beyond th is only in so 
far as it is an attemp t to rea ch prin ciples, which are nr ior not 
only to a particular controversy, but to all controversy. A.s 
he describes it, it is a "criticism of the very faculty of know- 
ledge,’’ the aim of which is to determine the most general cun- 
dition.s of the knowable. 

It is obvious that of all that is knowable we must be able 
to predicate whatever is involved in its being knowable, and 
that such predicates will take precedence of all others, and will 
determine or limit the sense in which they are to be understood. 
h>om this point of view, therefore, there seem to be certain 
assertions which we may make in regard to the world and to 
everj' object in it, independently of its being actually known, — 
assertions wliicli wiU not be altered or modified liy any increase 
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of our actual knowledge, or by any change of our view of those 
particular objects which we already know. “ The faculty of 
knowledge ” in this sense is the presupposition of anytliing 
known ; and the criticism uf that faculty, if successfully carried 
out, must lead to the establishment of principles which are 
universal, and which therefore can be used to determine the 
value and place in a scheme of knowledge of aU secondary 
principles. 

The problem thus set before ns bv Kant seems at first sisht iocko'«ideaof 

^ Cnticism. 

to be identical with that which Locke endeavoured to solve in 
his Essay on the Huuxoii JJinh r<ttn ,ii] i ny. On consideration, how- 
ever, we find tliat tliere is an iinpoitant difference, the explana- 
tion of which mar serve to throw some light both on the nature 
of philosophical criticism and on the possibility of its object 
being attained. Locke ctmceive-. the question as one of Psy- 
chology. “I thonghi,'’ he tells u«, “that the fir=!t step towanN 
satisfying several inquiries the mind of man was very apt to 
run into, was to take a Mew of our own tmiler«tan(ling, examine 
our own powers, and see to uhat things they uere adaijted. 

Till that was done, I .suqiectedwe be<;an at the wrong end, and 
in viiin sougdit for sati-f.iction in a quiet and sure possession of 
truths that most concerned ns wlnKt we let loosf our thougl i- 
into the vast ocean of beine. as if all that hnimdle->s extent w<-n- 
the natural and undoubted poscession of our unJerstandiu,- 
wherein nothing was exeiiqit from it^ deci'inns or escaped ir-. 
comprehension. Thus men extemhm' their impiiries heyr.ud 
their capacities, and Icttim,' their thonuhts wander into thosi 
depths where they can find no sure tooting, it is no womUn 
that they raise questions .md multiply di^jiutes, which, ne\ er 
coming to any clear resolution, are proper only to continue and 
increase their doubts, and to <onhrm them at last in perfec i 
scepticism. "Wliercas, were the ea])acities of our understandim,s 
well considered, the extent of onr knowleclee once discovered, 
and the horizon found wliielr sets the hounds between the en- 
lightened and dark parts of things, between what is and what 
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i.s not comprehensible by us, men would perhaps with less 
scruple acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and em- 
ploy their thoughts and discourse with more advantage and 
satisfaction in the others.” ^ Locke, in fact, bids us examine our 
faculties in order that we may discover the nature and limits 
of our knowledge, very much as we might examine a telescoi>e 
in order to discover whether there was any flaw in its construc- 
tion wliich might distort our vision of the objects seen through it, 
or any limitation of its range, whicli, beyond a given distance, 
might render it useless. J^ow, if this were the sense in which 
Xant bade us criticise our faculty of knowledge, it would not be 
unreasonable to object that we cannot examine the mind except 
with the mind, and that any defect in the mind, which might 
hinder us from knowing other objects or from knowing them 
correctly, would equally hinder us from knowing the mind itself. 
To this, from a purely psychological point of view, there seems 
to be no answer.^ Mind, as one of the objects of knowledge, in 
the sense in which we contrast it with matter, cannot be taken 
as the object tlie knowledge of whicli is at the basis of all other 
knowledge. (Jn the contrary, to understand mind in that 
sense implies that we alread}' understand the material world. 
For man is a being who doubly presuiiposes nature, as he is a 
spirit which finds its organ in an animal body, and as it is in the 
system of nature that hefinds the prc.sujiposition and environment 
of his life. To base knowledge on psychology would, therefore, be 
to base it on what is its late.si and most complex result. If we 
knew mind in thin sense, we should not need to look for the 
principle on which knowledge is built, for we should already 
have attained every end with a view to which such a principle 
is sought after. If the copestone had been firmly and securely 

* Essay, I. i. 7. 

® /.c., if Psychology deals with mind as one object among others. Locke, 
no doubt, like Berkeley, goes on the supposition that the mind knows itself 
by direct introspection, and that the only difficulty is how it should look 
beyond itself. This view, which to some extent inBuences even Kant, will be 
fully discussed in the setjuel. 
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put on the temple of knowledge, we should not be searching for 
its foundations. 

Now this difficulty arises from the twofold aspect in which 
mind presents itself, ns at once the beginning and the end of - 

knowledge. The thinking being is not merely an object in the 
known or knowable world, he is also a subject of knowledge, 
and it is only for such a sul)ject that an object or a world of 
objects can e.^ist. Hence we may speak of man’s knowing 
himself in two ways : of a knowledge of himself in which he is 
regarded sim])ly as tlie self, the thinking subject which is im- 
plied in all objects of knowledge; and of a knowledge of him- 
self as a human being, distinguished from other human beings 
from the animals and i'rom nature in general, and .standing in 
definite relations to each of them. IVith the latter kind of know- 
ledge of himself, whicli is the subject matter of Psychology, 
Criticism, in the primary aspect of it, has nothing to do ; for 
this knowledge of mind, as has been already said, is not the 
beginning, but rather the end, of science ; and it cannot be 
used as a test or criterion for that which is more simple than 
itself. Criticism has to deal with the knowledge of mind only 
in so far as miiul is presupposed in everything known or know- 
able ; or, in other words, in so far as the principles which aie 
involved in the relation of objects to a conscious self are 
the latent presuppositions of all knowledge, the principles 
through which everything else must be known, and by means 
of which, therefore, every other kind of knowledge must be 
tried. Psychology is only interested in such inquiries in 
so far as the fact that a conscious being, as such, is a subject 
of knowledge, must essentially modify our view of his relation 
to all other objects in a world which cannot logically be con- 
sidered as existing apart from such a subject. 

Now, leaving out of consideration for the present certain in- 
adequacies in Kant’s statement, it is in the sense ju,st explained 
that we must take liis assertion that every philosophy is a dog- 
matism which does not begin with a critici.sm of our faculty 
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of knowledge. For, as aforesaid, all kuowable objects are in 
necessary relation to a tliinkiug subject ; they are essentially 
objects-for-a-self : and this relativity makes it imiiossilde to 
treat them as external to the consciousness of such a subject, 
or a.s things to which that consciousness is external, (as if 
objects merely happened to be in one world with certain beings 
capable of knowing them). From this point of view, minil is 
not one tiling and matter another : for if liy mind we mean 
the conscious subject, .such a subject is the presupposition of tlie 
material and .spiritual worlds alike. Or, to put it otherwise, we 
cannot speak of things as cpialilied in themselves apart from the 
accident that makes them possible objects to a subject. They 
have from the first involved in tliem the characteristics in virtue 
of which T know them. They could never come into my con- 
sciousness at- all, unless they were from the first csscntialh 
related to consciousness. Mind does not condition them 
merely in the sense tliat thinking beings are part of the world 
of nature, and in tliat world externally act on other beings and 
things and are reacted on by tlicm; but in the sense that mind 
is the condition of tliere lieing sncli a world of related objeeU 
at all. For it is manifest tliat, if all exi.stence lias to be defined 
as existence fur a thinking self, in liringing to self-consciousness 
what is involved in this relation to a self, we are not merely 
explaining the relation of matter and mind as two separate 
objects, but showing what are the preconditions of there being 
any oljjects or knowledge of objects at all. We arc, in othoi' 
words, going back to the beginning of knowledge, and at the 
same time of the known or kuowable world, when wc thus go 
hack upon ourselve,s. 

Isychtif^'icii defect of the Lockian or p.sychological theory of know- 

cniici^iu. ledge, then, may be thus stated. It treats the faculty of know- 
ledge merely as an attrilmfe of certain beings in the world, by 
which they are characterised and di.stinguishcd from other beings, 
so that, as weight is the attribute of a stone, thnnglit is the 
attribute of man ; or, to use the famous saying of (lahanis, 
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“ the brain secretes thought just as the liver secretes bile.” 
But such a view of the faculty of knowledge is essentially 
inconsistent witli tlie very iiossibility uf knowledge. It imidies 
that acts of the mind, by which we perceive and think of 
objects, are to be regarded as nothing more than states of the 
individual consciousness as such. But if that were the true 
account of them, the knov\ ledge of objects through such states, 
would be obviously iinpoasilile. For, how could the individual 
in the mere states of his own being ever find a reason for say- 
ing anything about things which cj kypothcsi are not such 
states ? If minds are just one soit of real things in the world, 
and all tlie acts of knowledge are merely expressions of their 
characteristic faculty, then they can know nothing but them- 
selves. Knowledge, for them, must not only begin in jisycho- 
logy, but it must end tliere. To the being thus imprisoned in 
himself, there would be no escape ; or if, by a miracle, — ^sucl: 
as is involved in the occasional causes ” of Descartes or 
the pre-established harmony of Leibniz, — the ideas within 
should correspond with the objects without him, he could 
never know that they did so correspond. To take up the 
position of Locke, /.<■., to regard the mind as a separate object 
and to treat it.s ideas and perceptions as mere subjective phe- 
nomena, which may lie di.seussed apart from all question as to 
an objective world la'csented through them, is to assume the 
impossibility of knowledge. For if the mind could know itself 
and its operations apart from the knowledge of anything else, 
it would ipso fu(to be shown to be a substance purely external 
to that world and incapable of knowing it. In other words, it 
would be shown to be a mind whose development to self-con- 
sciousness did not imply, and which therefore could not by any 
possibility attain, any con scion. sness of a world outside of it. It 
would be imprisoned in itself, not in the sense of having an 
imperfect or distorted vision of the world through its own sub- 
jective states, but in the sense that it would have no vision of 
the world at all. To make Bsychology the prius of all other 
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sciences, is, in other words, to .say tliat tliere shall be no science 
but Psychology. The principle of tlie Lockian criticism is such 
that it leaves us nothing to criticise. Its attempt to explain 
knowledge must become inevitably, what it did become with 
Hume, an attempt to explain how such a thing as knowledge 
could be imagined to exist. It is a criticism which leads back 
into scepticism. 

But, if it is impossible to take the mind as a separate existence 
outside of the rest of the known world, and, by examination of 
it, to secure a point of view from which we can look down upon 
our consciousness of the world and criticise it : if we cannot, 
apart from knowledge, examine our means of knowing, — how 
then, it may be asked, can we criticise knowledge at all ? On 
what shall we take our stand in examining the process whereby 
we have acquired our experience and developed our present 
beliefs? Is it not absurd to speak of criticising our whole 
view of life — all that we call knowledge — when we cannot 
find any means of doing it except in that knowledge itself? 
Archimedes could not move the world, because he could lind 
no support for his lever outside of the world itself. And it 
seems at first as if the idea of a criticism of knowledge in 
general contained a similar contradiction, the contradiction, 
namely, of supposing that there is a point beyond consciousness, 
which yet consciousness can reach, and from which it can judge 
itself. 

How in a sense it is true — and it is of the highest import- 
ance that we should recognise it — that we cannot get hcyoiul 
the cycle of “ our own ideas.” We can never know anything 
except as it is related to the conscious self within us ; whatever 
we deal with, we are still dealing with our own consciousness of 
things. If anything is excluded by that, it is absolutely excluded. 
Of things in themselves, altogether out of relation to conscious- 
ness, if there are such things, we can know nothing.^ We 

^ Whether Kant’s things in themselves are thus unrelated to consciousness 
we shall afterwards consider. 
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could not criticise our consciousness of things except by a 
second consciousness, and why should this second consciousness 
have any more authority than that consciousness in which they 
were first presented to us? The intelligible world in this sense 
is a closed circle within which all things, or at least all things 
that are objects for us, are included, and to explain anything 
within this circle by reference to what is without it, is to use 
words to which no meaning corresponds. The knowable universe 
has no tortoise to rest on, no external handle by which it can be 
grasped. If any one, therefore, should choose to direct a battery 
of scepticism against the reality or possibility of knowledge, we 
cannot refute him, except by showing that the battery itself is 
planted within that very world of knowledge against which he 
pretends to direct it. 

And in this is already involved the solution of the whole Thocritwiini 

of Knowledge 

difficult)'. There is, indeed, no possibility of finding any 
criterion of knowledge outside of knowledge itself, no possi- 
bility of rising to another kind of consciousness which com- 
mands or looks down upon our ordinary consciousness of the 
world. If we raise the question of the criterion in the way in 
which it was raised in tlie Stoic and Epicurean and also in some 
modern schools of philosophy ; if, in other words, we suppose 
consciousness as e.xisting on the one side and the object on the 
other, as independent things which can only externally act on 
each other ; and if wc ask how the mind, conscious primarily 
of its own affections as such and of them only, is to get beyond 
itself to apprehend the object, or where it is to find the criterion 
by which it may test whether any, and which, of its subjective 
ideas represent objective reality, the answer invariably must be 
the sceptical one, that no such criierion can be found. IVe have, 
in fact, made the problem insoluble by the very way in which 
we have stated it. hor wc have been asking for a criterion 
within the mind of that of which the one assumed characteristic 
is that it is witliowt the mind, in such a sense that it cannot 
come into any relation with mind at all. On such a question. 
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however, the true criticism is, not that the answer is unattain- 
able, but that the question itself is meaningless. The objects 
of which it speaks would cease to be what they are defined as 
being, if they could be known. Even to speak of them is to 
suppose a breach between intelligence and reality which cannot 
be healed, but which, for the same reason, could not be known 
to exist, could not even be spoken of, without an absurdity. 
The question thus involves the same contradiction which lias 
just been pointed out in absolute scepticism, i.c., the assertion 
of a point of view outside of the intelligible world from which 
doubt may be directed against it. 

Thu partioiinr But while it is impossible to find a criterion within onr con- 

through the sciousiiess bv wliicli we may test its correspondence witli a 
world, which is siqiposed to be outside of that consciousness ; 
nay while the idea of such a criterion involves a contnxdiction, 
this does not inqily that it is impossible to find in our con- 
sciousness a criterion of the validity of knowledge of those olijects 
whicli are present to that consciousness. For all our knowledge 
of particular objects is based upon certain general princi])les, 
principles whicli flow from the nature of consciousness itself 
and its relation to objects in general. And if these principles 
are once brought to light, they may be used to test and to 
correct our special ideas and beliefs. Thus, c-ff-, in all conscious- 
ness of the world, in the ordinary as well as in the scientific 
consciousness, we find it represented as a unity, and even, with 
more or less definiteness, as a systematic unity. As it is one self 
to which all our consciousness is related, so it is as in one world — 
in one space and one time — that all objects of consciousness are 
present to us. And the things, beings, and events of that world 
are, therefore, all conceived as standing in some kind of relation 
to each other. This, at first, may not appear to he true of the 
scientific consciousness, because science is continually discover- 
ing new difficulties in the interpretation of facts, and these are 
continually leading it to the adoption of new theories. And it 
may not appear to be true of the ordinary consciousness, because 
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it makes little or no eflbrt to interpret facts on general prin- 
ciples, but rather seems to take them as a confused mass of 
particulars, associating them just as they present themselves in 
space and time in individual experience. But a clearer view 
makes us aware that the scientific consciousness is based upon 
a belief in law and order which is never disturbed by the diffi- 
culty of finding a definite place for particular phenomena, but 
sees in such difficulty only an occasion for remoulding certain 
of its subordinate views of nature in accordance with fixed 
general principles. And as to the ijopular consciousiie.«s, it is 
just the scientific con.'^ciousncs.^ in an inchoate state, working in 
ignorance or at least wiihout di.stinct knowledge of the prin- 
ciples it uses, but none tlie le.ss presnp])osing such jn-inciplcs in 
all its rough and ready interpretations of particular facts. Thus 
the categories of substance, of cause, and of reciprocal infiuence, 
are imbedded in the very grammatical structure of language, 
which is itself a result of the uneon.sciou.s working of reason ; 
and it is not difficult to show that the '* plain man ” uses them 
in every account of facts u Inch he give.s to him,«eir or to other's, 
however little he may have reflected on them, and however in- 
consistent or uncertain may be his application of them. They 
are the framework, so to .speak, upon whicli hi.s view of the 
world is laid down, the forms according to uhieh his intelli- 
gence acts in all its acquisition of knou ledge. And the man 
of science, with his eaiions of induction, by uliich he tries to 
discover or verify the true causes and interdejiendence of phe- 
nomena, does not essentially diller from tlie “ jdain man ” in tlie 
principles by which he guides himself, but merely in the' cer- 
tainty and clearness of consciou.siiess with which he applies 
them, deliberately employing them for a foreknown purpose, 
instead of simply letting himself he led by them. I’nt both to 
the scientific and to the ordinary consciousness, the world is 
one in its manifoldness, permanent in its eliaiigcs, iiilcr-relate<l 
in its coexistences ; and to both, this general consciousness of 
unity takes effect in special attempts to connect and explain 
VOL. I. B 
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particular thin<is and events as causing or influencing each 
other in definite ways. When we realise what this means, we 
see that it implies nothing less than this, — that all forms of 
rational consciousness are built on one plan, according to some 
ultimate principle of unity, which manifests itself in diherent 
ways of connecting phenomena in space and time as coexistent 
or successive, and which thus constitutes for each thinking being 
a world of objects and events, standing to each other and to the 
self that is conscious of them in definite and permanent relations, 
tasedun™ l^®re that Criticism seeks to find the standard 

prampiei. by which to prove all tlung.s, the criterion by which to test all 
ideas that present themselves as knowledge. If human e.xperi- 
ence is built on such general principles, criticism is pos.sible ; if 
it is not so built, then it is impossible. For in tlie latter case 
no principle, in view of which we could criticise our conscious- 
ness of the world and of ourselves, could have more than a 
temporary and relative value. Criticism, in other words, is 
based on the idea that below all special phases of knowledge, 
there is a general form of knowledge, or a general “ schema,’’ — 
to boiTOw an e.xpres,sion from Kant, — which we carry along with 
us, and by means of which, all, even the least instructed of men, 
impart a kind of unity to their experience. Every self-conscious 
being has at least some rough tests of that which he recognises 
as a fact ; and when a new phenomenon presents itself, every 
such being is obliged in some way to find a place for it, to give 
it a local habitation and a name, in relation to all other facts 
in the one world of his consciousness. And this means that he 
has within him the general plan for a self-consistent natural 
system, and that he compels all things that claim to be real to 
take up a definite position in it. It is true, as already shown, 
that this plan may be, in a sense, unconscious ; i.e., it may neVer 
be reflected on, or made an object of attention for itself, it may 
reveal itself only in its effect, and not in the activity that pro- 
duces it.^ Few know that they have it in their minds at all, and 


A, 104. 
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fewer still would be able to define or describe it. As in the 
case of language the consciousness of relations shows itself in 
grammatical structure long before these relations are named or 
thought about for themselves, so it is with man’s knowledge or 
experience of the world, of which, indeed, language is but the 
earliest expression. Human experience betrays its ideal character 
in the way in which the unity of consciousness maintains itself 
in and through the diversity of its contents and objects, long 
before there is any belief or even thought of a reign of law. 
Such a unity must in some way be j)resent to the mind of man 
if he is to have an intelligible experience at all ; or rather, we 
might say, it is his mind ; as. on the other hand, the absence of 
it, the incapacity to put particular facts in their places in relation 
to otliers in one consciousness, is e.\actly what we mean by 
idiocy or madness. And this, indeed, is just the reason why we 
do not at first recognise this unity, and why, even when our 
thoughts are directed to it, it is so difficult to realise how much 
is involved in it. The very fact that it is the ground upon 
which all intelligible experience mu.st proceed, hides it from our 
view. It is already behind us, so -to speak, when we begin to 
be conscious of objects as such, .since it constitutes the very 
faculty by which we know them. We look outwards before we 
look inwards, and we cannot look inwards till we look outwards 
any more than ^ye can be conscious of the faculty of sight with- 
out first seeing something. And hence, although the faculty of 
knowledge is in a sense prior to acttial knowledge of olgccts, the 
consciousness of that faculty, the consciousness of the self which 
knows, is posterior to such knowledge and presupposes it. 
Such consciousness is the product of a return of thought from 
the knowledge of objects upon the unity implied in it, though 
the self upon which we thus return is the presupposition of all 
our objective consciousness and therefore of all objects what- 
ever. 

Now it is just this presupposed unity and the principles of 
knowledge to which it gives rise, which criticism must seek to 
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discover, in order that by them it may test the particular ele- 
ments of the hnowledge or supposed knowledge which we already 
possess. This may be expressed by saying that Criticism has to 
discover the a 2 >riori elements of knowledge. This expression, 
it is true, is usually taken in another sense, as meaning that 
which is attril)iitable to the mind as opposed to what it gets 
from experience. And when we come to treat of the special 
form in which the problem of criticism presented itself at first 
to Kant, we shall have to take account of this division of the 
parts of knowledge, and to discuss its validity more fully. Ihu 
here, where we are dealing with tiie problem of Critici.sm in 
general, without reference to the peculiarities of Kant’s statement 
of it, it may be sufficient to point out that the broad division of 
a prion and a postiriori elements of knowledge, according to 
which the former is derived from the mind itself and tlie latter 
from without, must disappear, or at least must altogether change 
its meaning, so soon as the problem of criticism is understood. 
For the opposition of a prio7'i to a jiosfirim’i, as different parts 
of knowledge, really rests on a confusion of the distinction of 
the subject and the object of knowledge with the distinction ol 
mind and matter as different objects of knowledge. But .so 
soon as it is recognised that no object of knowledge is giv cn 
apart from its relation to the subject, it becomes impossible to 
say that any j)art of knowledge is purely a postei'iori, in the 
sense of being due to the object as apart from the consciou.sne''.s 
for which it is. And so soon as it is recognised that the subject 
comes to the knowledge of its faculty, i.e., of itself, only in and 
through the knowledge of objects, it becomes equally imj)ossil)]e 
to say that any part of knowledge is purely a priori, in the sense 
of being present to the mind apai’t from all consciousness of 
objects. In the sense of criticism, thci’efore, the name n primi 
can be applied-only to those elements of truth which arc pre- 
supposed in all consciousness of objects — which are, so to speak, 
the first stones in the foundation of the temple of knowledge, 
or, to take another metaphor, the seeds from which all know- 
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ledge has to grow. They are, in other words, the principles 
through which all other truth is and must be seen, and which, 
therefore, are not capable of being treated like special facts or 
laws which are to be put on equal terms with other facts or 
laws. 

This view of the a jinori element of knowledge carries us Banis of 011147 

“in all con. 

back to Kant’s dictum about scepticism, which be declares to be 
no true criticism, because in refuting dogmatism, it did not go 
back to the point at which dogmatism diverged from the true 
road of knowledge, i.i ., it did not go back to the very idea of 
truth on which all doctrines, which 2)rofess to be true, implicitly 
claim to be founded. The idea before Kant’s mind is that aU 
kinds of thinking consciou.sness, must proceed up to a certain 
point along a common path ; and tliat, therefore, there is a basis 
of common understanding between all minds, whether they be 
dogmatists or sceiitics, and whatever they affirm or deny. This 
might be otherwise expressed by saying that all assertion and 
denial must take place witliin the limits of the intelligible. ^VB 
can disprove a ])articular dogma, but in .doing so our attitude 
cannot be purely negative, any more than wlien we prove it. 

For, in the former case as in the latter, we inevitably imply, 
even if we do not e.\prc,'S, some idea of truth by which we test, 
or in relation to which we accept or reject it. The sceptic, like 
all other rational beings, has his jiresuiqiositions, and he gets 
his apparent advantage over his adversary only because he con- 
ceals, or even perhaps is not aware of them. His advantage is 
simply that he strikes from the dark at an enemy in the light. 

Brag him from his covert, and you find that every weapon 
which he uses can be retorted against himself. All rational attack 
and defence must rest on, and airpeal to, certain general prin- 
ciples which make the assailant and the defender- intelligible to 
each other : and the sceptic, .so soon as he begins to speak, 
takes his stand along with his opponent upon the general basis 
of intelligence. To attempt, as the Sceptic proposes to do, to deny 
the very idea of knowledge, — which alone makes his statement 
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intelligible to himself and to his opponent, and furnishes the 
only common ground upon which they can meet, — is like 
attempting to wrestle with an opponent while our feet are in 
the air. The intelligence can no more hoist itself out of the 
intelligible world by any process of argument, than the body 
can lift itself out of the material world. On the contrary, as 1 
have already indicated, the very effort after absolute denial 
which the .sceptic makes, must tend to bring to light principles 
which his scepticism does not and cannot assail, principles wliicli 
it seems able to assail only from a confusion of the uni\’ersal 
with the particular, of the idea of truth with a paiticular truth. 

The conscious need of a criticism, which shall disclose these 
ultimate bases of ti-uth and thus give definiteness to the idea 
of knowledge, arises, as we have seen, out of the failure of the 
first hnmediate constructive eflbrt of thought, which Kant calls 
dogmatism.! jt consciousness of such failure, indeed, 

that we owe even the origin of science, which begins in doubt 
or wonder, — a doubt or wonder which is produced by the 
apparent inconsistency of j'henoinena with each other. Tor 
what such doubt or wonder betrays is that the mind has been 
proceeding on certain principles or presuppositions in the con- 
struction of its e.vperience into a whole, and that in doing so, 
it has met with an obstacle, and has found itself unable to 
combine the new experience with previous experience without 
a change of these presuppositions. A phenomenon excites 
wonder because it is not what we expected, because it will not 
fit into a place in our general plan of things, but comes into 
collision with other phenomena according to the view wo have 
been used to take of them. If we had no expectations, nothing 
could surjirise us. Our surprise means that there is a difficulty 
in interpreting appearances according to the mental scheme or 
plan of their connexion' we have hitllerto adopted. But it is 


'■ When we apeak of ordinary opinion as ‘ dogmatic,’ we arc not ueing the 
term with strict accuracy. A dogma, properly speaking, must be a general 
principle or law. 
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just such a difficulty which also for the first time directs 
attention to the existence of that scheme or plan, or to some 
element in it, which has hitherto been in operation without 
being specially attended to. To take an example which carries 
us back to an early period in the history of science. The 
determination of things as to their quantity must have begun 
with assertions as to their relative size or weight, or the rela- 
tive intensity of some of their qualities. But such assertions 
were soon found to be wavering and uncertain, affected by 
every change in the circum.stances of the individual who made 
them. The dogmatism of individual opinion, and the scepticism 
as to the possibility of objective quantitative judgments, which 
naturally arose from such collisions of opinion, ended in direct- 
ing attention to the universal implied in them. A regress of 
thought upon this universal w'as therefore made by some early 
critical philosopher, who set himself to consider the nature of 
quantity in general and the principle of its determination. 
Arithmetic and Geometry aro.se out of this effort of reflection. 
The relations of discreet and continuous quanta were dis- 
entangled from the mass of concrete detail in which they had 
been concealed, and the abstract development of these relations 
furnished a basis on which the first accurate knowledge oi 
things, so far as they are quanta, could be founded. For so 
soon as tlie general principles presupposed in all quantitative 
judgments had been brought to light, a rule was found, accord- 
ing to which observations could be connected together and new 
results developed out of them. The a 'priori synthesis of the 
mathematical sciences, to use an expression of Kant, furnished 
a means for the anticipation of particular phenomena, the rela- 
tions of which must be coiiforiiiable to the principle through 
which alone particular quarrlitative judgments could be made. 
This critical regress uporr the urrirersal, therefore, at once put 
an end both to dogmatism and to scepticism, and made mathe- 
matical knowledge enter upon the " secure path of science.” ^ 
r Cl. the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reasmi, B. x. 
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intelligible to himself and to his opponent, and furnishes the 
only common ground upon which they can meet, — is like 
attempting to wrestle with an opponent while our feet are in 
the air. The intelligence can no more hoist itself out of tlie 
intelligible world by any process of argument, than the body 
can lift itself out of the material world. On the contrary, as 1 
have already indicated, the very effort after absolute denial 
which the sceptic makes, must tend to bring to light principles 
which his scepticism does not and cannot assail, principles whicli 
it seems able to assail only from a confusion of the universal 
with the particular, of the idea of truth witli a particular truth. 

The conscious need of a criticism, which shall disclose these 
necessary. ultimate bases of truth and thus give definiteness to the idea 
of knowledge, arises, as we have seen, out of the failure of the 
first immediate constructive effort of thought, which Kant calls 
dogmatism.^ It is to the consciousness of such failure, indeed, 
that we owe even the origin of science, which begins in doubt 
or wonder, — a doubt or wonder which is produced by the 
apparent inconsistency of phenomena with each other. Por 
what such doubt or wonder betrays is that the mind has been 
proceeding on certain principles or presuppositions in the con- 
struction of its experience into a whole, and that in doing so, 
it has met with an obstacle, and has found itself unaljle to 
combine the new experience with previous experience without 
a change of these presuppositions. A phenomenon excite.s 
wonder because it is not what we expected, because it will not 
fit into a place in our general jdan of things, but comes into 
collision with other phenomena according to the view we have 
been used to take of them. If we had no expectations, nothing 
could surjjrise us. Our surprise means that there is a difficulty 
in interpreting appearances according to the mental scheme or 
plan of their connexion we have hitherto adopted, lint it is 

^ When we speak of ordinary opinion as ‘ dogmatic,’ we are not using the 
term with strict accuracy. A dogma, properly speaking, must be a gcnoriii 
principle or law. 
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just such a difficulty which also for the first time directs 
attention to the existence of that scheme or plan, or to some 
element in it, which has hitherto been in operation without 
being specially attended to. To take an example which carries 
us back to an early period in the history of science. The 
determination of things as to their quantity must have begun 
with assertions as to their relative size or weight, or the rela- 
tive intensity of some of their qualities. But such assertions 
were soon found to be wavering and uncertain, affected by 
every change in the circuni'-tances of the individual who made 
them. The dogmatism of individual opinion, and the scepticism 
as to the possibility of objective quantitative judgments, which 
naturally arose from such collisions of opinion, ended in direct- 
ing attention to the universal implied in tliem. A regress of 
thought upon this universal was therefore made by some early 
critical philosopher, who set himself to consider the nature of 
quantity in general and the principle of its determination. 
Arithmetic and Geometry aro.se out of this eflort of reflection. 
The relations of discreet and continuous quanta were dis- 
entangled from the mass of concrete detail in which they had 
been conce.aled, and the abstract develoirment of these relations 
furnished a basis on which the first accurate knowledge oi 
things, so far as they are quaivta, could be founded. For so 
soon as the general principles presupposed in all quantitative 
judgments had been brought to light, a rule was found, accord- 
ing to which observations could be connected together and new 
results developed out of them. The n priori synthesis of the 
mathematical sciences, to use an expression of Kant, furnished 
a means for the anticipation of particular pheiroraena, the rela- 
tions of which mu.st be conformable to the princiirle through 
which alone particular quantitative judgments could be made. 
This critical regress upon the universal, therefore, at once put 
an end both to dogmatism and to scepticism, and made mathe- 
matical knowledge enter upon the " secure path of science.” ^ 

^ Cf. the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, B. x. 
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Now similar remarks might be made in the case of all that 
we call science : its first occasion always lies in some collision 
of appearances with each other in our first synthesis of them. 
And the only way of escape from tlie doubt and difficulty thus 
produced has .always been to discover the principle imjdicd in 
such synthesis, and to develop it into a system of relations, 
which might servo as a guide in all particular judgments in 
relation to the class of objects which fell under that princijfie. 
Each science is thus the development of some general principle 
which was already involved in our first unreflective judgments 
about the subject matter of the science. As, however, in .such 
judgments the principle in question was not present to the 
mind as an object, but only as an unregarded prei5upposition, 
so its application was naturally capiicious and uncertain, and 
could not fail in the long run 1(j give rise to difficulty and 
even contradiction, and such difficulty and contradiction could 
be removed only by bringing the presupposition to light and 
discovering all that was involved in it. Now all the principles 
of the sciences are ultimately particular developments of the one 
general pre.supposition of all science, viz., that the world is an 
intelligible whole. In other words, the latent assumption whicli 
every intelligence carries with it, that all jihenomena foim parts 
of one consistent .sy.stem relative to thought, is the stimulus 
which forces us to seek for some way of reconciling a]>parently 
inconsistent facts : and it is our failure in our first attempts at 
such reconciliation which m.akes us tuiu our attention to the 
universal involved in these lacl.®, as a principle hy whicli the 
relations of particulars may he determined. It is thu.s that 
the critical regress becomes the means of a new progressive 
movement of science and enables it to strike into a hitheito 
untried path, along which it may proceed securely and rapidly 
without being troubled with the misgivings of scepticism oi’ 
the conflict of dogmatisms. 

siot'cSu” Science, however, soon forgets the rloulit in which it aro.^e. 

■ Once started on a dchiiite line of iiujuiry, each science seems 
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to go on accumulating truth ujiou truth without being obliged 
to retract anything it has once ascertained. It is in fact only 
when checked in its course that the mind turns back upon 
itself, nor would it ever occur to it to criticise a principle and 
a method which was every day being applied with success in 
the extension of knowledge. The question whether knowledge 
is possible, is precluded in such a c-suse by the fact that it 
exists, and all doubt disappears before the solritur auibvlnndu 
of advancing science. In modem times this claim of success 
has been put forward witli special emjdiasi.s in behalf of the 
mathematical and physical sciences, which have long over- 
passed the struggles of their youth. And a contrast is often 
drawn between their steady advance and the perpetual alter- 
nations of dogmati.'.m and seeptieisui witliout any apparent 
progre.s.s, wliich has lieeu seen in the .spliere of metapliT.sic. 

How are we to account for this difference ? Are we to take it as 
an indication that the objects of nietaphysic arc, essentially and 
in the nature of things, beyond tlie im'ssibilily of knowledge ? 

And if so, liow are we to account for the ine.xtingnishable life 
which seems to belong to sucli inve.stigatious, whicli constantly 
spring up again even in, pnrtihm iiifiilelinm , — even in the works 
of those who profes.« to have renounced meta])l)ysie ? Or 
shall we take it as an indication that in this region scepti- 
cism has never gone deep enough to become critici.sm, and 
to define that universal, the leality of wliicb seems to be evi- 
denced by our continual tendency to u.se it in particular judg- 
ments, tliougli its definilion lias never been ascertained in 
such a way as to bring nietaphysic into “ tlie secure path of 
science ” ? 

It is somewhat in tliis form that Kant presents the problem contrast tk- 

tween the 

to US ill the preface to the second edition of the Critique. The 
sciences of Matliematics and Physics seem to be secure in 
themselves, because they exist, and because they are continually 
developing new results ; while Metapliysic evinces a tendency 
to dogmatism, which is balanced by an equal tendency to an 
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opposite dogmatism, and is, therefore, continually brought back 
to its beginning by scepticism. 

Tie problem If yfQ ]ook a littlc doser at this result, we find, as Kant 

due to Uic 

intimates, one aspect of it which may at once lead us to n 
clearer view of the difficulty, and put us in the way of solving 
it. The metaphysical problem, which gives rise to the conflict 
of opposite dogmatisms with each other and with scepiicisin, is 
not entirely distinct from the problem of physical and inatlie- 
matical science. On the contrary, it is in the attem])t in 
universalise the principles of such science that the metaphysi- 
cal difficulty makes its appearance. These principles liave ,i 
sphere in which thej" are continually verifying themselves by 
making new compiests, and therefore, the intelligenc(> is only 
following a natural impulse when it tries to use them as guides 
in other spheres. So long as we are dealing with the inaleii.d 
world, we find no reason to doubt tlieir upplienhilily ; why 
should we hesitate to apply them to the solution of tineslioiis 
as to the spiritual world, — q^uestions as to the nature of tlie 
.soul, the mode of its presence in the world, and tlie wa} in 
which it acts and is acted upon by other beings and tilings ' 
When, however, we attempt thus to extend them, when we ti) 
to apply in this new region the principles which have led to 
such successes in mathematics and phy.sics, we are at onee 
brought into collision with some of the most deeply rooted con- 
victions of man in reganl to the spiritual world ; we are 
even led to doubt the very existejice of .such a world. Xow, ii 
cannot be denied that, besides and beyond the objects of tlie 
external or physical world, there are still many ohjecl.s or sn]i- 
posed objects round wliich the thouglits of man have turned in 
all ages. The higher interests of man, those interests that are 
most distinctive of man, centre, according to Kant, in the three 
great ideas of God, Freedom, and Immortality : or, to put it in 
another point of view, in the ideas of the soul, as a spiiitnal 
and self-determining subject; of the world, as a system wliieli 
in all its variety and change yet maintains rational order and 
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unity with itself ; and finally of a divine unity, which is at 
once the source and the end of the intelligence and the intelli- 
gible world. But any attempt to apply to the objects of these 
ideas the principles which enable us to make the material 
world intelligible, is equivalent to a denial of tlieir existenca 
To suppose the existence of such objects under conditions of 
space and time, — and they must fall under such conditions if 
Mathematics is to be applied to them, — involves a contradiction. 
To treat them as objects externally determined iiy other objects, 
according to the law of physical cau«ation, — as would be 
required if they were to be hrongbt into the spliere ot I’hysics 
— involves a still more obviou-! contradiction. If the «oul be 
taken as such an object, it must be conceived simply as an 
attribute of the body or a series of ])henomena occuning in it. 
We must then treat it exactly like other oljjects in the extenial 
world, and deny to it any independent, .self-determining power. 
And if on this tiew we cannot regard the soul as standing in 
any exceptional position in the woild. neither can we regard 
the world as corrcs])onding in any special v.ty to it, or as 
having in itself any unity other than tliat of an endless aggre- 
gation of externally detcimimd and exiein.dly determining 
objects ill space, which pass in consequence of ihi> deteunina- ^ 
tion through definite changes in time. Xor I^•^tly, can God 
anything but another name for tliis aggi-egaie. li. on the clhei 
hand, these conclusions are resisted; and if, on tlie ground of 
any spiritual functions of man s life, on tlie giound of the facts 
of knowledge or of moral aition, it he maintained that tlie con- 
scious subject is more than one of the tacts or objects he knows, 
more than one of the links in the chain of natural causation, 
still more if it he maintained that that chain itself is but the 
phenomenon of a higher reality ; thou the princiiiles of Mathe- 
matics and Physics themsehe" .seem to be brought in question; 
and in particular the principle of physical casuality, which 
underlies all the achievements of modem science, seems to be 
deprived of its universal validity. And if it be admitted to be 
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not univci'sally valid, a doubt is thereby cast on its validity 
even in the sphere in which it is still allowed to prevail; at 
least until some higher principle is found by which that .sphere 
may be limited and defined. In any ease, the intelligence can- 
not rest in the conce])tion of a dual or divided world without 
some principle to mediate between the dilferent laws which are 
supposed to rule it ; some principle which may make tlie 
dualism intelligible and at the same time carry us beyond it. 
It is impossible that we can be eonteut to put two distinct 
prineiples and the spheres of their application side by side 
without seeking for a deeper principle to which their diflerence 
is subordinate. Tlie same impulse, which in the first instance 
forced men to ask for some e.vplanatiun of the inconsistency of 
appearances and which thereby gave rise to science, must also 
impel tliem to reconcile their conflicting consciousness of 
natural and s])iritual leality, either by a negation of the 
diflfereiice between them (in other words, by the assertion that 
“all is .spiritual,” or that “all is natural”), or by the di'-co\ery 
of the nature of that unity, which is already in a certain seii'-e 
present to our minds in so far .%s we are conscious of each in 
relation to the other, 

ooubt A doubt of the iirinciples of mathematical and nlivsical 

upon Science, scieiicc Kant considered to be irrational, if not imjiossilde, at 
least so long as our minds remain wdtliin tlie peculiar sjiliere ol 
these sciences. At the same time he acknowledged that a reilex 
doubt is cast lioth upon these ])rinciples and upon the .seieiue 
that is built upon them, .^o soon as an attempt is made to caiiy 
them beyonil that sphere.^ For this attempt, as he argued, give.s 
rise to a conflict of dogmatisms which shows that the mind w a.s 
no longer moving in the “secure path of science." Such reflex 
doubt, which properly affects only the imirermlity of the 
principles involved, nannot he set aside, until we find a deeper 
principle, which shall at once e.\])lain the relative validity of 
these subordinate princiiiles in a particular sphere and theii 
’A. 87; 1!. 120. 
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restriction to that sphere. For, so long as such a deeper prin- 
ciple is not forthcoming, and so long as by means of it the line 
is not definitely drawn, so as securely to determine the relative 
limits of the subordinate principles, so long doubt must hover 
on the borders of physical and mathematical science, and even 
at times make incursions upon it. Thus a doubt which would 
not affect such sciences taken in themselves, in so far as they 
make up a coherent whole of knowledge completely rounded in 
itself and detcimincd by its own principles, is awakened against 
them so soon as we arc led lo suspect that the world they 
define is not a complete whole, but only a pan whicb stands in 
necessary relation to other jtart-, lliat cannot be brought under 
the same laws. For if this .shoidd prove to he the case, then 
tlie truth which is found in these sciences must be regarded as 
a truth of abstraction ; or in other words, as the necessary 
logical result of an hypothesis, which is not absolutely or uni- 
versally true. If the jihysieal world is not really a separate 
world, not a corni)lere wliole limited and terminated by its own 
prinei])les, tbe-e jiriirciplcs cannot Ire regarded as true, but only 
as the exjiression of a jiartially false, though rt may be necessary, 
hypothesis. 

The meaning of this statement will be better under-stood, if 
we consider tlrat, even within the limits of tire sciences in 
question, we find it necessary to work upon ab'^tract hypotheses, 
which we have to correct ns we advance by the re-introduction 
of qualifying truths which were for the rnomerit neglected. In 
other words, we hare, for the juriqroses of a particular science, 
to state as ali'.oliite or universal truth what we are afterwards 
obliged to acknowledge to lie true only witliin conditions which 
are never exactly fulfilled. Or we are obliged to treat as whole 
realities, as, to use Spinoza’s language, ns compldae, existences 
which we are afterwards obliged to recognise as incapable of 
being severed from their connexion with other elements in a 
wider whole. Thus Arithmetic, c.g.y is an abstract, and so far a 
hypothetical, science — a science based upon a hypothesis which 
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is not absolutely true. The computations of Arithmetic would 
be exactly true, only if the beings and things to which they have 
to be applied, the beings and things of the natural and spiritual 
world, were mere units, having no relations except that they 
are capable of being externally added to one another ; and ii', 
when thus added, they produced no furtlier eflect upon each 
other. Now this is not strictly true of anything in the world, 
not true even of two pieces of what we call dead matter, which 
are what they are just because they attract and repel each other 
chemically or mechanically, and which, when combined, are 
never niei’cly the sum of their parts. It is still less true of 
organic beings either in their relation to each other or in the 
relations of their diflerent parts. For in the case of such 
beings, there is a sense in which, in spite of Arithmetic, the 
whole is in every part. The value of the category of number 
descends as we ascend in the scale of e.xistence, and, thougli it 
never ceases to have some place in our knowledge even of the 
highest spiritual relations, yet in regard to them it meredy 
enables us to give a first superficial characterisation, through 
which we pass rapidly to more adcrpiatc views. Often, in such 
casc.s, the idea of number ajipears to be introduced rather to 
make its iiiadccpiacy an epigrammatic stai ting-point for ihc 
apprehension of that wliich is heyond lunuher, as when it is 
said that “one with (Jod is a majority or as in the dictum 
of Novalis, “ it is certain that my conviction gains infinitely the 
moment one other soul believes with me.” In all these ca^c.'-, 
of course, the arithmetical relation is present, but in no ca.se 
it present alone, as in tlie numbers of Aritlunetic. Hence the 
value of Arithmetic, in helping us to explain any phenomenon, 
is in inverse ratio to the complexity and comprehensiveness ol' 
the phenomenon itself. In the same way, the physical and 
chemical aspects of matter, as in their increasing complexity 
they presuppose and transcend each other, force upon us a con- 
tinual correction of the abstraction which was necessary in order 
CO the first development of special sciences. And, even to ex- 
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plain the simplest substance of the inorganic world, we need to 
reinstate the unity which we have broken up for the purposes 
of investigation. 

It may, however, be argued that this abstraction, and there- Arsthoso- 
fore imperfection of science, disappears, when we reach the 
more complex sciences which deal with actual objects in all 
their physical qualities. Thus it might appear that if pure 
Mathematics is abstract, its abstraction is corrected by Physics, 
and the correction is completed by Chemistry; for in the 
range of these sciences we deal with every quality which 
belongs to what we call dead matter, and though these quali- 
ties may be said to form only one part of what is to be 
explained in the nature of living beings, yet they form the 
whole nature of things that are inorganic. And the same 
remark might be applied to all the successive complexities 
introduced in the life of plants, of animals, and of men. In 
each stage it might be said that the scientific principles, which 
are abstract when regarded as explaining only part of the 
nature of the more complex being, and which, therefore, in 
that reference may be treated as hypothetical, are concrete and 
capable of expressing the whole truth that can be ascertained 
in reference to the being which is less complex. Thus the 
thing or being, which has no higher quality than that which it 
is the object of a particular science to investigate, may be fully 
defined without trespassing beyond the limits of that science, 
or introducing any categories or principles not employed 
in it. 

To this, however, it may be answered that, even if we Even they an, 
confine ourselves to the natural world, it is impossible to 
conceive the inorganic without reference to the organic which 
determines it, and by which it is determined. It is true that 
there are objects which exhibit in themselves only what we 
call physical properties, but it is not true that the physical or 
merely inorganic can be completely and adequately compre- 
hended without reference to the organic, with which it is 
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united in one world. To say that the inorganic world might 
exist without the organic, is to turn a convenient abstraction 
into a res comphla. The distinction of secondary from 
primary qualities, the former of which are supposed to be 
relative to a sensitive subject and the latter to belong to thing.s 
in themselves, and the use made of this distinction in Physics, 
already sliows us that the physical world, regarded apart from 
its relations to organisms, is no longer the physicfil world 
of our experience, but a world of pure mechanical altraetiuns 
and repulsions, of motions that never reveal themsehes as 
colours or sounds, as pressure or heat, as taste or smell. And 
if we are still able to separate the relations of sensible objects in 
space, as moving and acting and reacting on each other, from 
their relation to the organs of sense, it is not because we can 
treat matter in its primary qualities as a thing in itseli', 
independent of relation to anything not inorganic, but because 
these qualities more obviously involve a relation to a subject 
which is not merely sensitive but conscious.' It follow.s 
therefore, that the truths of Physics are hypothetical, not 
merely as regards the living organism, which is only jwrtially 
explicable through them,- but also as regards the inorganic 
world itself. AVe are taking for absolute truth a false abstrac- 
tion — though an abstraction which is serviceable for the 
purposes of a particular science — when we regard the inorganii' 

^ I cannot expect that what is sahl above will be of itself clear or convincing. 
To say that the inorganic is essentially relative to the organic, ainl tliat tlic 
neglect of that relation, however useful aiicl even necessary for the puri)Oscs of 
physical science, leatls to an abstract ami incomplete view even of matter, is a 
.statement which involves such an inversion of ordinary modes of thought ami 
ordinary methods of explanation that it cpnnot be expected to pass without 
challenge. And to say further *that both inorganic and organic alike aic 
relative to the unity of consciousness, in such a sense that no ultimate 
explanation of either can be given apart from this relation, involves not only 
the wliole argument of Kant, but carries it to a result which even Kaut 
never completely accepted. The main objections to such a theory and 
the main reasons for it will be discussed in the sequel. Here it is stated 
merely with a view to meet an objection and to complete the ijreliminary 
expression of that point of view which, as I think, a consistent critical philo- 
sophy must take up. 
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as necessary for the organic, but deny that the organic is 
equally necessary for the inorganic. If, therefore, there be 
any new principles necessary to explain the organic world, 
which go beyond the principles of pure Physics and Mathe- 
matics, it is a mere illusion to say that we can completely 
explain the inorganic world without these principles. On the 
contrary, all the parts of the one world, which includes both 
the organic and the inorganic, ultimately need for their 
explanation the highest category which is necessary to explain 
any one of them. 

The same idea may be still more obviously seen to hold c.m Baturebe 

explaioed 

good in relation to all attempts to explain the natural world 
apart from its relation to the principle manifested in the 
life of self-conscious or spiritual beings. There is no possi- 
bility of explaining nature apart from spirit if spirit is more 
than merely a part of nature on a level with tlie otlmr parts, 
or if there is anything in it that goes beyond the limits of 
what is in them. IVe cannot explain the latter without the 
former, unless we can explain the former by the latter. If 
man is not merely the child of nature, capable of complete 
explanation by its physical and vital agencies, then nature 
cannot he taken as a system which is complete in itself apart 
from man, or in which the presence of man is but an accident. 

The strange conclusion of those Physicists who, finding them- 
selves unable to e.xplain consciousness as one of the physical 
forces, were driven by the neces.«ity of their logic to the 
hypothesis that consciousness produces no result at all in the 
world which it contemplates, illustrates this difficulty. Science 
must inevitably treat the spiritual either as natural or as non- 
existent, if it is not prepared to admit the impel feet or merely 
abstract truth of its own principles. There tire no alternatives 
but either to press the physical explanations to their last 
result and so to reduce the spiritual world to the natural ; or, 
on the other hand, to admit that there is, properly speaking, 
no such thmg as a merely natural world, though in the 

von. I. c 
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necessary abstraction of science, we must speak as if there were 
one. If, therefore, it be once admitted, that there is a limit to 
the validity of physical explanations, and that therefore they 
are in a sense hypothetical, we are forced by the very interest 
out of which science arises, to seek for a deeper principle, in 
which that limit finds its explanation. 

«p'iii!^!ienre* Suggested is one which we cannot stop to 

consider fvdly, still less to justify ; but it may be useful to 
give it clearness by comparing it with the idea which is most 
frequently .set up in opposition to it. The prevailing method 
of explaining the world may be described as an attempt to 
“ level downwards,” i.e., to take the lowest forms of exi.stenee 
as the explanation of those that stand higher in the scale, and 
to universalise the principles which are implied in the scientific 
determination of these forms. In this way it is sought to 
carry back Psychology to Biology, Biology to Chemistry, and 
Chemistry to Physics. The doctrine of development, inter- 
preted as that idea usually is interpreted, supports this view, 
as making it necessary to tmce back higher and more complex 
to lower or simpler forms of being ; for the most obvious way 
of accomplishing this task is to show analytically tliat there is 
really notliing more in the former than in the latter. And 
this again seems to find a kind of empirical support in the 
geological or astronomical regi'css, which carries us back to a 
time when the earth was j'et incapable of supporting even the 
simplest forms of life and when, therefore, the inorganic 
existed without the organic. This view of things, however 
plausible it may be, cannot, for reasons already partially 
stated, be allowed to be more than plausible, Por thnngli, by 
an act of abstraction, it may be possible to treat the inorganic 
world as if it were essentially unrelated to the organic, and 
though we may picture to ourselves a time when the world 
was still nninliabited even by the simplest forms of life, the 
world which we thus represent is a world of which we can 
say nothing, except in terms that necessarily imply a relation 
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to that sensitive and conscious being which we pretend to 
remove from it. If we could carry out our abstraction to its 
legitimate result, we should ipso facto annihilate the very 
thought of an inorganic world, or of any world or object at all. 

We must, therefore, recognise that the inorganic world is only 
by abstraction separated from the organic, and the unconscious 
object from tlie consciousness for which it is object. Xot 
only, tlierefore, must we deny that the explanation, which 
seems to be sufficient for matter, is sufficient for life and mind, 
but, since matter is necessarily related to mind, we nuist deny 
that the explanation in question is sufficient even for matter. 

We must, therefore, invert the method of explanation which 
has jnst hcen referred to, and we must say that the ultimate 
interimetaiion even of tlie lowest existence in the rvorld cannot 
be given except (m principles which are adequate to explain the 
highest. We tanst “level up" and not “level detrn”: we 
must not only deny that matter can explain spirit, but we 
must say that even matter itself cannot be fully understood 
except as an element in a spirknal world. 

In the above statement I liave anticip.rted the result of an -'ontiL'ai 

* rcgrc*.'- iiecos* 

inquiry which has vet to bo made. For the present I shall 
use it only to illustrate the way in which the progressive 
movement of science, as it advances from the lower to the 
higher forms of existence, ever gives new occasion for a critical 
regress, in search of categories and principles higher than those 
which have been already used. Such a regress, iis we have 
seen, was involved even in tlie first movement of thought which 
originated mathematical .science. It was repeated in the 
determination of the conceptions that fumjsli tlie basis and 
rule for the investigations of physical science. And it has 
become necessary to repe.it it again at the present time, 
because the great progress of physical science has led to an 
attempt to extend its princiiilcs not only to life, but even to 
mind. The first regress brought order into the mathematical 
sciences by directing attention to the pure idea of space and 
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to the principles of its determination, as well as to all the 
other laws that determine the relations of things as mere pianfn. 
The Pythagorean doctrine, that reality consists in numhers, 
expressed the consciousness of a time when tliis first step in 
science was achieved, and when it was not yet perceived tliat 
it is an explanation, not of the world as a whole, hut only of 
one aspect of it abstracted from all the others. The category 
of quantity alone seemed to be needed to make all natuie 
intelligible. It might be said with no great unfairness that 
the science of the Ancients never got beyond tlii.s stage, 
and even that the mistake was a fortunate one for the 
progress of that mathematical science, wliich was required as 
the first condition of all other science. Hut jphysical science 
could not be prosecuted with any success until the abstractness 
of this method of expkainizig things was recognised, until it 
was made manifest that its solutions did not apply to the 
material world as we know it, but only to an ideal woild of 
pure quantity, pure space, and pure time. When this wai 
seen, the transition from matliematical to physical conceptions 
became a necessity; in other words, a principle had to be 
sought which should at once limit the mathematical conception 
of matter and bring that conception into subordination to a 
more complex view of it, as not merely extended but resistant, 
not merely passively capable of being divided and re-united, 
but jjossessed of active energy to repel and to attract. The 
modem philosophers, iJescartes and Spinoza, were still to some 
extent under the sway of the mathematical synthesis of tln> 
Ancients, as is shown by their identification of matter with 
extension, and by their treatment of it as essentially inerl.' 
Hut the abstract discussions in which they were engaged, and 
especially' the controversy which arose between the followuJrs 
of Descartes and those of Leibniz as to the idea of force, ccni- 

^ Spinoza still speaks of ret exienta, though in one of his letters (70) he 
objects to the Cartesian view of matter as inert. To this he was naturally led 
by tlie parallelism of extension and thought. 
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tain many traces of the critical process by which a new 
conception of the material world established itself. Such 
discussions were partly occasioned by the advance of physical 
science, but partly also tliey assisted that advance by making 
scientific men conscious of the new categories and methods 
necessary for the new region of investigation into which they 
were entering. It is only a narrow view of results without 
reference to the categories or principles that make them 
possible, that could overlook the great though indirect effect of 
these abstract discussions in giving distinctness of aim to 
science. For nature only answers the fpiestions that are asked 
of her, and the reason why discoveries are made at a particular 
time lies, not merely in the increased knowledge of facts, — which 
in themselves have no meaning "unless they are collected with 
a view to some particular problem to be .solved by them, — but 
in that ripening of the intelligence to self-consciousness which 
causes certain questions to be asked, a ripening which ex- 
presses itself above all in the progress of i^hilosophy.^ It is 
perhaps a significant fact, that it was on the controversy 
between the Cartesians and the Leibnizians as to the nature of 
force that Kant wrote his first treatise. He who in his youth 
discerned the importance of the transition from mathematical 
to physical conceptions, and the necessity of subordinating 
the former to the latter, was destined in his age to point the 
way to a more difficult transition, the ti-an.sition from the 
conceptions which are .sufficient to explain the material world, 
taken as an independent thing in itself, to that idea of it 
which is necessary when it is di.scovered that that world has 
essential relations to a conscious subject. 

How there is a certain parallelism between the two transi- 
ttons just spoken of. The consciousness of the necessity 
advancing from mathematical to physical principles arose in”*™*®" 

^ Another instance of this may he found in the development of the idea of 
Evolution in the writings of Kant and his Idealistic snccesBOTB prior to the 
great scientidc movement which that idea has inspired. 
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connexion with an attempt to extend the former beyond their 
proper siihere, and to treat llicm as adequate for the complete 
explanation of the material world. I’or this led immediately 
to a perception of the inadequacy of these principles, or in 
otlier words, of the way in which facts must be distorted in 
order to make tliem explicable by such principles. Tlie 
extraYaj>ance of the Cartesian hypothesis itself awakened a 
protest and a controversy, wliich was not settled until the 
limits of a merely mathematical explanation of physical pheno- 
mena were established, and the idea of quantity was 
subordinated to the idea of force or jdiysical causality. lu 
like manner, the necessity for an advance beyond physical 
principles was first felt, when the attempt was n)ade to cxteml 
them to a sphere in which they ceased to be adequate. I’liysical 
science had gained its triumphs juainly under the guidance of 
the priuciides of the permanence of substance, of the nece.ssavy 
connection of the successive slates of substances under the law 
of cause and effect, and of the reciprocal determination of the 
states of coexistent substances by eacli other. It was Ijy 
following out the chains of reasoning suggested by these 
principles, that all the great discoveries of the nature of the 
material wuild had been mada But the impulse of succcs.s 
naturally carried scientific men beyond the inorganic, and even 
the material, world, and made them reluctant to admit that 
there was any subject to which they were inapplicable or 
inadequate. Hence it became necessary to inquire wliether 
these principles were really univeml, or whether they had 
only seemed to be so, because they were hitherto applied to 
the material world alone, and even to it only from an abstract 
point of view from which its whole nature could not be luicier- 
stood. For the extension of physical principles into the region 
beyond Physics, was not unresisted; hut on the contrary, it 
was met by an opposite dogmatism, already in possession of 
the field and supported at once by morality and religion. 
Further it was found that in this region the principles .so 
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fruitful in Physics could no longer be used with the same 
effect, but that they seemed themselves to create a dogmatic 
system of opinions, quite as much open to attack as that to 
which it was opposed. The intensity of the conflict which 
thus arises finds its measure only in the importance of 
the interests arranged on either side. On the one side, the 
intolerance, with which the scientific man regards any refusal 
to admit the universality of his method, really springs from 
one of the deepest intellectual instincts of man, which will not 
let him treat anything as truth that is not universally valid ; 
and with this instinct is combined that confidence in his own 
principles which a long ex])erience of their power to unlock the 
secrets of nature has naturally produced. On the other hand, 
those who resist the extension of these principles to the new 
region, tliough often unable to oppose to them any distinct 
principle of their own, are supported by a consciousness of the 
facts of their own spiritual life, and by a perception that these 
facts, which to them are the most certain of all, must be 
treated as illusory if the claims of science be admitted. Yet 
they cannot but see that a merely defensive attitude is weak 
and intellectually untenable, and that it is impossible con- 
clusively to repel the scientific explanation of mind, except by 
showing that it is not a sulHcient explanation even of matter. 
The world is one, and admits of only one ultimate piiuciple of 
explanation, and if the claims of science are to be repelled, 
they must not only be resisted in one sphere but refuted in 
all. Each mode of thought is thus diiven by an inner neces- 
sity, not only to maintain its own ground but to assail its 
rival, and out of the conflict arises that “ Antithetic of 
Reason,” which has been the deepest source of modern scepti- 
cism. Nor can such scepticism be overcome except by a 
critical regress which shall discover the basis and the limits of 
the physical conceptions of natime, and so bring nature itself 
into its true relation to spirit.^ 

' Cf. the chapter of the Critique upon •' The interests of reason in this its 
antinomy." A. 462 ; B. 490. 
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Greater im- The necessitv of Cliticism is, then, in a sense, peculiar to 

portasceofthc 

modem criti- tjjg modem time. It is true, indeed, that all the nreat advances 
of knowledge have been made on the principle of “ render povr 
mieu.v sauter.” They have been regresses made necessary by 
the fact tliat the principles previously treated as universal were 
beginning to be found ineffectual, because they were used 
beyond the limits within which they are valid. But the 
necessity for such a regress has never before been felt so 
strongly, because it was never before the case that the principles 
claiming to be universal could appeal to such a long record of 
successes in the explanation of facts, and l)ecause, on the other 
hand, these claims never before came into collision with in- 
terests and beliefs which had so deep a hold upon the liunian 
spirit. The very development of our knowledge of the inatciial 
world has forced us to ask with a new meaning whether tlio 
world is merely material, or at least, whether it can be com- 
pletely e.xplained on the principles which have been found 
adeq^uate to the explanation of the material world as such. 
In earlier times, the consciousness of the natural and of the 
spiritual were, so to speak, faWy balanced against each other, or, 
if there was a preponderance, it wa.s rather on the side of tlie 
spiritual. Their own consciousne.ss occupied men so fully that 
nature seemed to be a mere attendant of their lives, witlioul 
any independent being or power. A facile anthropomorphism 
either clothed natural phenomena with a vesture of humanity, 
or reduced them into secondary instruments of spiritual jiowers 
similar to those that ruled the life of man. Now, however, in 
consequence of the necessary order in which the sciences are 
developed, the tables have been turned. The natural sciences, just 
because of the greater simplicity of the principles on which they 
are founded, have been earlier in striking into the sichrre Gang 
cUr Wmenschaft. And their steady advance has redeemed so 
many and so great departments of study from the anarchy of 
the intdlectm sili ^ermissns, and turned them into secure and 
intelligible possessions of human thought, that it seems all but 
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impossible to resist their claims to pass tlie boundary which 
has hitherto been maintained against them — maintained, too, 
as it has mainly been, by the imdrilled battalions of unscien- 
tific opinion, rather than by any rival army of science. Yet 
the passing of this boundary means nothing less than that 
spirit shall be included in nature, .and that the methods and 
principles, which have been found .sufficient to explain the 
latter, shall be treated as universal, and used also to explain 
the former. Even the maintenance of the daUis quo, still more 
the restoration and permanent confii-mation of the old supre- 
macy of spirit over nature, is imjio.ssible, except by a regress of 
thought, which shall discover at the very basis of the concep- 
tion of nature a still higher principle of interpretation. If it 
is true that science has raised an abstraction, which includes 
only part of the elements of experience, into a principle for its 
univemal explanation, this can only be shown by a deeper 
examination of those general principles, which are involved in 
the nature of the intelligence and of the intelligible world, on 
which science and ordinarj’ experience alike are built, and by 
which all their special truths nnust be ultimately interpreted. 

Criticism, in this sense, has its source ultimately in the anti- SatoSmy?" 
nomy between the principles of phy.sical science and that un- 
scientific consciousness of spiritual reality which is expressed 
in religion and morality ; and immediately in the scepticism 
which is due to this antinomy, and which, rejecting both the 
unscientific and the scientific view (becau.se of their opposition 
to each other), takes refuge in Agno.sticism. It is an attempt 
to solve this antinomy by seeking out the sources of it or the 
unity that transcends it. It therefore seeks, in a sense, to get 
beneath both the ordinary and the scientific consciousness, but 
yet it cannot, as we have seen, propose to itself to go outside 
of them. It cannot find any point of view outside of experi- 
ence from which to criticise it. It can only go back, in 
Kantian language, upon the “conditions of possible experience 
or knowledge,” upon the principles that are involved in every 
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intelligible consciousnes.*! of things. It can only retrace the 
road of thought to the point from which the divergence of 
opposite dogmatisms begins, and so endeavour to find, in the 
general presuppositions under which we know both nature and 
spirit, in their oppo.sition and in their unity with each other, 
the key to the inconsistency of the views which are presented 
to us from two opposite quarters. But, this being presupposed, 
we see at once the twofold bearing of tlie jiroposed inquiry, a.s 
an attempt to find a way hryond natural science to some con- 
clu.sion or conviction, whether scientific or not, as to the things 
of the spirit, by going lack upon the preconditions of natural 
science itself. It is an attempt to find a key to the difference 
and opposition of the two divergent forms in which knowledge 
or belief presents itself, by asking for a definition of the yenus 
within which both species must fall. Bor it is obvious that 
if there is any reason for the assertion that the principles of 
physical science are not capable of being applied, e.y., to man s 
moral and religious experience, this reason must be sought in 
the unity which embraces all forms of experience ; and, if con- 
versely there is no room left in the very idea of experience 
for such an opposition of its forms, the opposition must itsedf 
be pronounced to be an illusion. The freedom of spirit can 
vindicate itself agaimst the necessity of nature, only if it is 
possible to lift the controversy into a region in which tliose 
two are no longer left dogmatically opposed to each other, but 
placed in due relation through the one principle which expliiin.s, 
the possibility of each kind of experience, or even, if it be so, 
of seeming experience. 

The result of all that has been said is thus to show the two- 
fold nature of the work of criticism. Criticism is always the 
result of the fact that the intelligence has found its way blocked 
by some difficulty, which has awakened a suspicion against 
the universal applicability of the categories or methods wliicli 
it had been using. In this .sense criticism was at the very 
birth of science, and it has mediated every transition to a new 
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point of view, by which science has widened the scope of its 
investigations and brought the concrete fact of the world in its 
diversity and unity more definitely within the reach of the in- 
telligence. But in a peculiar sense it may be said to be tlie 
special intellectual task of the present age, just because the 
special obstacle to science with Avhich we have now to deal, 
lies in the opposition, and — for tlie ordinary consciousness at 
least — the fixed opposition, between the material and tlie 
spiritual rvorld. This la.st and greatest division of thought 
against itself cannot present itself to us without awakening a 
perception of the greatness of the interests, which are here 
apparently set against each other. But as there can be no 
absolute oppositions within the intelligible world, i.c., no oppo- 
.sitions Avhich have not a luinciple of unity beneath their dif- 
ferences, — and as, indeed, sncli a unity is implied in the state- 
ment of any difierence as an iulelligilile dill'eicnce, — so we are 
obliged to tliink that the key to the problem, the means of 
reconciling the oppo.sition or removing it, will be found, if we 
can clearly determine what that principle of unity is. For 
such a principle must enable us, and it alone can enable us, to 
define the opposing elements in their relation to each other, or 
to determine the limits of their resijcctive validity. The critical 
regress thus raises a new rpiestiou for philosojihy, or it raises 
the old question in a way in which it was put by no previous 
philosophy. It is a regrc.s.s iqjon the beginnings of the knoAA'- 
ledge which we hinr, with a \iew to a kind of knowledge 
which vr hare nut, at least in the fonn in which we desire it. 
For the ultimate aim of tlie metaphysical or ontological inves- 
tigations whicli immediately seek only for the basis of Physics 
and Mathematics, in other word.s, of the science of nature, is to 
jirepare the way for a new Psychology, Cosmology, and Theo- 
logy — or at least, for some new determination of the natural 
and the spiritual worlds in their relations to each other, which 
shall take the place of the so-called sciences that have 
hitherto borne these lofty names. In short, the ultimate aim of 
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criticism is to settle the possibility of an idealistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, and, if it is pos.sible, to determine the 
form whicli such an interpretation must take. Immediately, it 
has to do with wliat have been called “ the first tilings,” but 
its ultimate aim is “ the last things ” of the intelligililc world. 
It is a new Logic which, preparing the way for a new view of 
man and God, easts a new light also upon nature ; for, as we 
have seen, nature must take a new aspect if it be conceived as 
standing in a necessary relation to spirit and not as including 
it. A nature so related can be no closed system of purely 
physical relations ; it must be conceived as part of a greater 
wliole, and it may even be the case that, in tlie ultimate 
account of it, we may have to n^rd it as the necessary mani- 
festation of spirit. To say this, however, is to anticipate the 
conclusion of the inquiry which we are now beginning. 
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H egel speaks of certain great writers who are like knots in Mace ot Kan 
the tree of human development, at once points of con- 
centration for the various elements in the culture of the past 
and starting points from which the various tendencies of the 
new time begin to diverge. In the history of thought there is 
no one to whom this saying can be applied with more confi- 
dence than to Kant. In the German phrase, he “ makes an 
epoch” — the end of one mode of thought and the beginning 
of another. His works form a kind of bridge by which 
we pass from the ruling conceptions of the eighteenth to 
those of the nineteenth centuiy. And the reason is, that 
he biings together all the elements of the thought of the 
eighteenth century in such a way that a new and higher 
thouglit springs from tlieir union. To use the words of 
Green, he “read Hume with the eyes of Leibniz end Leib- 
niz with the eyes of Hume,” and therefore, “ he was able to rid 
himself of the presuppositions of both, and to start a new method 
of philosophy.” ^ In other words, he effected such a synthesis 
of the different tendencies of his time as earned him beyond 
their one-sidedness, and thereby lifted philosophical diseus.sion 
to a new level. There is even some excuse for a German 
writer who refuses to take account of any philosophical thinker 
^ Green's Works, I. .1. 
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after Kant, unless lie can be shown to have listened to Kant’s 
lesson. A modem philosophy may not be Kantian, but it 
must have gone through the fire of Kantian criticism, or it will 
almost necessarily be something of an anachronism and an 
ignm-atio elencM. 

How are we to describe the great change which came over 
human thought towards the end of the last, and the beginning 
of this century ? In general terms we may say that it was 
a change from division to reconciliation, from Individualism and 
Atomism to a renewed perception that the whole is prior to the 
parts, and that individual independence must rest on social unity. 
Or, to put all in a word, it was the substitution of the idea of 
organic unity and development for the idea of tlie mechanical 
combination of reciprocally external elements. The eighteenth 
century called itself the “ Age of Enlightenment,” nor can tliere 
be any doubt that it loved light and hated darkness. But this 
love and this hate often misled it into denying the existence of 
anything which it could not see clearly. It insisted on abolish- 
ing mystery, and it regarded as mystery everything which was 
not finite, everything which could not be set by itself and 
clearly pictured by the sensuous imagination or defined by the 
logical understanding. It favoured a way of thinking winch 
was clear and definite, but at the same time deficient in deptli 
and suggestiveness. Art-critics speak of pictures as “ wanting 
atmosphere,” when the figures and forms in them stand out in 
hard outlines as if broken off from each other, instead of show- 
ing the graded transition and continuity of nature. A similar 
charge may be brought against many of the most powerful 
writers of the eighteenth century, who carry the desire for 
clearness to such a point, that they seem to make it a rule of 
composition that every sentence should be completely intelligible 
by itself, even if isolated from its context. And the same 
tendency limits the harmony and dries up the inspiration of 
poetry, producing a kind of verse, of wliicli Po|je’s is tlie most 
consummate ty]>e, in which rhetorical point and emphasis takes 
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the place of imaginative insight, and every thought and 
image, and almost every couplet stands stiffly hy itself, so that 
the whole can scarcely be said to be more than the sum of 
the parts. The gi’eat words of the Shahesperian age, winged 
with music and laden with meaning, are silenced, and in place 
of them Ave have a definite lesson, enforced in lucid and pointed 
language, which can be fully understood at the first hearing. 

It would be absurd at this date to repeat the invectives of GoodandErti 

of the En- 

Carlyle against the godless age, in which religion and poetry ughtenment 
were extinguished and meclianism took the place of life. It is 
almost a law of human development that men should be 
unjust to their immediate predecessors, from whose yoke they 
have had to emancipate themseh'es ; but it is irrational to con- 
tinue the injustice after spiritual independence has been secured. 

We can now afford to recognise the great step in the liberation of 
humanity Avhich was taken in the eighteenth century ; and Ave 
can do so Avithout denying the truth of much that has been 
said on the opposite side. It Ava.« the age of Individualism, of 
Seculai’isni, even, in a sense, of Atheism, It sought truth by 
dividing and isolating its parts, Avith the result often that the 
spiritual unity of trutli disappeared in the process. This 
method was fatal to its insight into the higlier life of men, and 
it was not Avithout an uufaA'Ourable influence on its vieAV of 
nature, lor though it is that which is organic, that Avhich has 
the unity of life, and above all, of conscious life, Avhich suffers 
most injustice when it is treated as a mere sum or col- 
lection of parts externally related to each other, it is not 
possible that even the inorganic should be completely explained 
apart from any reference to its connexion with life and mind. 

For the world is one world, and it is impossible to reach the 
ultimate interpretation of any part or aspect of it, if avc neglect 
its unity. Or, to put the same thought from another side, every 
object or system of objects must, in the last resort, be regarded 
as a microcosm, Avhich is not only connected Avith the whole, 
but in some sense reflects the whole ; and if Ave insist on treat- 
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ing it as a " thing in itself," as a thing which is completely 
determined apart from all such connexion or reflexion, we 
empty it of its highest meaning. The last word cannot be said 
of anything except in the light of the relation of all things to 
each other and to the mind that knows them, and the thought 
that neglects this ultimate relativity must in the long run 
narrow and externalise our view of everything. For, while 
there is nothing superficially so distinct and intelligible as the 
finite separated from the infinite, there is nothing, when we 
come to think it out, so obscure and unintelligible. In truth, 
the clearness of isolation is really due to the ignoring of the 
difficulty. We can escape the endless relativity which is hid 
beneath the separate existence of things, only by resolutely 
keeping to the surface. In this sense Kant justly says that 
“ many a book would have been more intelligible, if its author 
had not laid himself out to be intelligible at all costs.” A 
writer of true insight will not be vague and indefinite; he will 
set one object distinctly before us, but he will not tear it from 
its place in the whole; he will make us feel that it reaclie.s 
beyond itself and takes hold of other things. Like the healthy 
eye, his thought will embrace much more than that which is the 
immediate object in the focus of clearest vision. The world 
will be for him a continuum, and not a mere collection of in- 
dependent and externally related objects. 

Yet while all this is true, while the method of division and 
isolation necessarily tends to superficiality, and while it is im- 
possible ultimately to separate finite things from each other and 
from the unity of the whole without at least a temporary loss 
to spiritual life, there is undoubtedly a sense in which such 
isolating thought is a necessary stage in the development of the 
human mind. The immediate, intuitive solutions of the problem 
of existence, which are the results of the first movement of con- 
structive imagination and religious feeling, have this peculiarity, 
that they deal with the whole problem at once. They gras]> 
the unity of the world with itself and with the intelligence 
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without any regard to what Bacon calls ‘ aximnata media' They 
are everything at once or nothing. They meet every question 
as to the finite by relating it to the infinite. In this lies their 
strength and their weakness ; their strength, in so far as they 
go at once to the centre and deal directly with the ultimate 
truth of things ; and their weakness, in so far as it is 
impossible for the ultimate truth of things to be ade- 
quately apprehended, when it is thus taken at a bound, 
or when it does not come as the last interpretation of all 
other truth. The highest unity can be reached only 
through a fully articulated difference, and the method of 
division and simplification is a necessary step in the progress of 
knowledge. Divide ct imperil is the motto of science. It is by 
abstraction and isolation of jmts and aspects of the manifold 
world, that it becomes po.'isible to deal successfully with the 
various problems it presents to us. And to separate the finite 
from the finite is necessarily at the same time to separate the 
finite from the infinite. Hence the individualism, the secular- 
ism, the dividing and dissecting methods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, if in one point of view they narrowed and externalised the 
thoughts of men, were not without compensating advantages. If 
they w’ere chargeable with an apparent, and in some respects a 
real, superficiality of view in relation to the deepest problems of 
man’s existence, they quickened his apprehension of finite in- | 
terests and objects. If they made his consciousness of himself J 
and of the world uupoetic and irreligious, at least they put to « 
flight the spectres by which his higher life had so long been .J 
haunted. If they tended to substitute the mechanical for the - 
vital and the spiritual, yet in doing so they opened up the way 
for the great achievements of physical science and the industrial 
arts; and we have to remember that though life and spirit are 
more than meclianism, they are not without mecliaiiism. To 
make man a free possessor of the finite world, to enable him to 
understand and appreciate what is present to him in immediate 
experience, to banish the supernatural from the natural world 
VOL. I. D 
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and bring about a secure conviction of the reign of law — these 
were no small gains, even if tliey were purchased by a temporarj'^ 
weakening of the consciousness of the ideal meaning of life. And 
even that consciousness could only gain in the long nm by a 
process that freed man’s higher beliefs from the fatal alliance of 
a fanaticism which confused the spiritual with the supernatural. 
In separating the finite from the infinite, “ Enlightenment ” 
prepared the way for a consciousness of their relations which 
was at once purer and more rational, less dependent upon 
illusions of imagination and less tainted with the base alloy 
of " other- worldliness.” 

eighteenth century was primarily the age of Enligliten- 
It iSi however, necessary to remember that, though this 
was its prevailing character, the oj^posite aspect of the truth was 
never left without a witness. On the contrary, throughout the 
whole period we find a chain of writers and preachers, who kept 
up a continuous protest against the spirit of the time. The one- 
sidedness of those who held that “ the proper study of mankind 
was man” and his world — and not God, and that the highest 
morality of man was to “cultivate his garden,” was balanced hy 
a mysticism which regarded the things of this world ns nothing. 
Methodism in England, like Pietism in Germany, expressed that 
revulsion which the Enlightenment inoduced in all deeply 
religious minds. This movement, indeed, prevailed mainly 
among the less educated classes, and it had no givat literary 
representatives. All the prominent literary men of the time 
were enlisted in the service of the reigning ideas, lint it is 
the pron’iice of Impulse, with its implicit reason, to counteri)alaucc 
the defects of conscious rea.son. A religious doctrine wliicli 
made man the passive vessel of divine grace, was tlic natural 
counterpart and complement of the isolating individualism which 
recognised no vital or organic relations between man and man 
or between man and God. This undercurrent, which ran in an 
oppo.site direction to the main stream of tendency during the 
whole century, cannot be left out of view in any account of its 
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main characteristics. For it was by means of the collision and 
conflict of the two opposite influences, that the more comprehen- 
sive ideas of the following era were developed. 

Towards the end of the century we lind many indications that 
this new era was at hand. In France the Eevolntion, which 
put an end to so many political compromises, was heralded by a 
series of writers wlio broke through the theoretical compromises 
of English Individualism. In Diderot's unlimited protest 
against law and authority, and his unhesitating proclamation of 
the doctrine that impulse is its <twn justification, we see the 
individualistic tendency carried to an extreme in which it refutes 
itself ; while Rousseau’s somewhat hesitating enunciation of tlie 
ideas of a raimn comnvim’ and a roivnfi generak, manifesting 
themselves in and tlirough the varying opinions and wills of 
indir'iduals, contains the germs of a new philosophy. In 
Germany the hard dogmatism of wlio had popularised, 

and we might say vulgarised, the iMonadi«m of Leibniz by leaving 
out all its deepest speculative ideas, graihially gave place to 
a vague and varying Eclecticism, which sought to combine the 
elements of many philosophies without any definite principle of 
reconciliation. Kant alone liad the constructive power, the 
speculative insight, the patience, to form a true estimate of these 
various ideas and systems, and by combining the different tend- 
encies of the eighteenth ceiiturs-, to initiate a new philosophical 
movement. He alone saw how it was possible to unite the 
characteristic ideas of the Enlightenment, and especially its 
rational conceptions of the order and connexion of finite experi- 
ence, with a new vindication of those higher beliefs which the 
Enlightenment had rejected. In this sense, we may fairly say 
that, with the single exception of Goethe who worked in another 
field, Kant was the most potent of aU the agents in the transition 
from the ideas of the eighteenth to those of the nineteenth 
century. 

It must be added, however, that in some points Kant suffers nckrt-ofua 
for his position. That his writings, as above said, form a bridge 
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between the old and the new era, implies that he cannot be re- 
garded as strictly belonging to either. He was all his lifetime 
struggling to divest himself of the conceptions with which he 
started, and to develop another order of ideas to which, how- 
ever, he was never able to give free and unainbiguous utterance. 
It would not be altogether unfair to say that he was constantly 
trying to pour new wine into old bottles. He uses the dead 
scholastic phraseology of the Wolffian philosophy to express tlie 
living thought of the new era, and there is, therefore, a fre- 
quent struggle between liis ideas and his expression of them. 
Hence the many controversies about his meaning, some of 
which it is almost impossible to settle, because that meaning is 
continually in process of changing and deepening, so that the 
letter halts behind the spirit. Sometimes his words would 
induce us to give him credit for all that subsequent writers 
have found in them, or developed out of them; sometimes they 
tempt us to reduce his thought almost to the level of the dog- 
matism he was combatting. Such ambiguities, however, are no 
great hindrance to the student, if only he remembers their 
cause ; for the important thing is not so much to find a precise 
interpretation for every passage, important as that may be, as 
to observe the direction and the manner in which his thought 
is developing. Often the variation of his expression at ditierent 
stages is full of instruction, as it forces us to retrace the path 
by which he advanced and to realise the difficulties involved in 
the subsequent transition. Jlr. Sidgwick, speaking of Political 
Economy, says that in that science students are apt to overrate 
the importance of finding correct definitions and to underrate 
the importance of seeking them. With still greater truth it 
may be said that in Philosophy results can mean little or 
nothing to those who have not understood the process by which 
they were reached. And in the interpretation of Kant, we are 
not merely discovermg interesting facts about the individual 
development of a great philosopher, not merely following the 
steps of one of the most patient and methodical of thinker.'!. 
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who never took a step in advance until he was forced onward 
by the growing thought within him; we are, so to speak, 
watching the process by which the new roads of modern thought 
were made. We are thus shaken out of the tendency to take 
for granted the ideas which are kindred with the spirit of our 
time instead of reproducing them for ourselves, and we are en- 
abled to appreciate the real value of these ideas and their rela- 
tion to the past. The very imperfections of Kant’s statement 
are tlius full of lessons, which we might not so readily gather 
from the more consistent language of those who came after 
him. 

A short sketch of Kant’s life may be useful as a preparation Slowness of 

Kant's mental 

for a more definite discussion of the steps by which he found <ieTeioiment. 
h i s way to the idea of Criticism. He was born on the 22nd 
April, 1724, in the city of Kdnigsberg in the province of East 
Prussia; and during his long life of nearly eighty years he 
never once crossed the borders of that province. He lived a 
quiet, studious life of teaching and writing, never taking part in 
any of the great events of liis time or coming into contact, 
except officially, with any of the important actors in the 
political world. He was slow in his mental, and specially in 
his philosophical, development ; for, though in his early man- 
hood he published several short treatises of some importance, 
especially one in 1755 on the General Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens, in which he anticipated the ideas of La- 
place as to the formation of the sokir and sidereal systems, his 
serious philosophical writing did not begin till he was nearly forty 
years of age, and it was not till his fifty-seventh year that he 
published his first great work, the Critique of Pure Reason ; 
and it was during the following twenty years that he displayed 
his greatest literary activity in applying the principles of Criti- 
cism to Morals, to Physics, to Aesthetics and to Theology. 

Kant was no brilliant intellectual adventurer like Berkeley, who 
had already conceived and uttered almost aU his distinctive 
ideas before he left the University. He was a slow, deep- 
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mining thinker who had not only one great thought, but a 
whole philosophy almost full grown in his brain, before he 
began to set any part of it before the public. 

Kant had a long and hard struggle with circumstances before 
he gained a position of independence. The son of a poor strap- 
maker, who had a large and delicate family, he seems to have 
owed his early education to the notice which he attracted from 
Franz Albrecht Schultz, an eminent pastor and professor who 
was also the head of the most important school of Kdnigsberg, 
the Collerjiim Frcdcrieianum. By his piety, intelligence and 
practical energy, Schultz had gained the thorough confidence of 
that strange conscientious despot, Frederic William, the father 
of Frederic the Great ; and for about ten years he was main- 
tained by that king as a kind of dictator of Konigsberg and 
the province of East Prussia in all matters educational and 
theological. A man like Schultz, of such original force and in 
such a position, could not but impress the stamp of his character 
on the intellectual life of a city like Kdnigsberg, cut off as it was 
by its remote situation from extraneous influences. And when 
we remember the mediating and reconciling work which Kant 
was to undertake, we cannot but attach some importance to the 
fact that his early training was directed by a teacher who was 
the first, or one of the firat, to conceive the possibility of com- 
bining the two great spiritual forces which were then striving 
for the victory in the German Universities, Pietism and the 
Wolffian Philosophy. Throughout Germany these two forces 
were opposed, and even bitterly opposed, to each other. For, 
as has been already indicated, the Wolffian Philosophy was a 
dogmatic Individualism in which the speculative elements of 
the Leibnizian Philosophy were discarded, and all the truths of 
the reason were brought to the bar of the understanding. On 
the other hand, the Pietists, in recoil from the rationalistic 
tendencies of the time, threw themselves into a religion of 
feeling, and denounced the natural understanding as incapable 
of measuring divine truth. Schultz, however, with something 
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of a practical man’s indifference to logic, endeavoured to com- 
bine the good elements in each of these opposites. He was 
a favourite pupil of Wolff, who is .said to have singled him out 
as tire pupil who best understood his principles, and he was at 
the same time deeply imbued with the spirit of Pietism. From 
the former he derived enlightened views of education, and a 
desire for a philosophical explanation or proof of his ideas; 
from the latter a fervid religious spirit and a belief in the effi- 
cacy of a strict and .somewhat ascetic, moral discipline. His 
pastoral office brought him into contact with the pious strap- 
maker’s family, and led him to interest himself in the promising 
boy, whom he found there and whom he admitted to his school. 
It is probable, though we have no evidence of the fact, that he 
watched over Kant’s training, and did something to help him 
in his hard struggle with circumstances. Kant at any rate had 
so strong a feeling of obligation towards his former teacher, 
that it was one of his latest projects, a project unfortunately 
unrealised owing to the increasing weakness of age, to write 
some account of Schultz’s life and services. 

In speaking of his own boyhood, Kant was wont in later 
years to lay stress mainly upon two important influences: on the 
religious spirit of his parents, and on the good classical training 
which he received in the Gollcgiiim Frederwianum. Of the 
former, especially of the first simple lessons in religion which 
he received from his mother, he could never speak without 
emotion. “ Tlie religious ideas of those times,” he said to a 
friend on one occasion, “ and the prevalent notions of virtue, 
and piety could hardly be said to be either clear or satisfactorj^ 
but the root of the matter was in them. Say what you willOT 
Pietism, no one can deny the sterling worth of the charact CT | 
which it formed. It gave to them the highest thing that 
can possess — that peace, that cheerful spirit, that inner harmon^ 
with self whicli can be disturbed by no passion. Ko pressure 
of circumstance or persecution of man could make them discon- 
tented, no rivalry could provoke them to anger and bitterness. 
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Even the casual observer was touched with an involuntary- 
feeling nf respect before such men. I yet remember what 
happened on one occasion when difficulties arose between the 
strapmakers and the saddlers in regard to their respective 
rights. My father’s interests were seriously affected ; yet even 
in conversation the difference was discussed by my parents with 
such tolerance and indulgence towards the opposite party, and 
with such a fixed trust in Providence, that, boy as I then was, 
the memory of it will never leave me.” ^ 

The narrowness of the strict discipline and pietistic teaching 
of Kant’s home, which was continued in the school, found a 
corrective in the efficient classical training which he received 
from one of the schoolmasters called Heydenreich. Kant and 
two friends, David Euhnken and Martin Cunde, were inspired 
with such enthusiasm that in the later part of their school years 
they used to meet several times a week for the reading of 
Latin authors who did not form part of the regular course ; 
and the three boys in common resolved to devote thennselves 
to a career of classical study. Euhnken realised this youthful 
dream and became in later years a distinguished scholar ; and 
Kant was so far influenced by it that, when he went to the 
University, he did not inscribe himself as a member of the then- 
logical or any other special faculty. And from these early 
studies he derived a good knowledge of Latin literature and a 
power of ready quotation from the Latin poets, which he retained 
to his latest years. 

After the school years were over, at the age of eighteen, 
Kant began to attend the University, supporting himself mainly 
by teaching, with .some little help from an uncle. Of his col- 
lege life we know very little, except that he gained the friend- 
ship of the ablest of the Konigsberg professors, Martin Knutzen, 
a man of no little importance in the history of the development 
of the Wolffian school. Knutzen followed his teacher Schultz 
in the effort to unite the formal method of the Wolffian philo- 
' Kink's Aimchten, p. 13. 
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sophy with the spirit of Pietism ; but while Schultz was 
satisfied with an external combination, Knutzen, a man of 
much greater speculative ability, made commendable advances 
towards a real iihilosophical synthesis of the two elements. On 
Kant his influence seems to have been considerable, though 
Kant’s thought went through so great a development in subse- 
quent years that we can scarcely find any definite traces of the 
ideas of Knutzen, beyond the general mediating tendency which 
characterised them both. What is recorded as to their relations 
is, that Knutzen urged Kant to the study of Newton, and gave 
him the use of his own large library. The advice seems to 
indicate that Kant’s alfllities showed themselves in the first 
instance in the direction of mathematical and physical science, 
rather than of philosophy. And this may also be inferred from 
the fact that his first work was an essay, published in 1749, 
tliree years after he had finished his University curriculum, in 
which he discussed the opposing theories of the Cartesian and 
the Leibnizian schools as to the way in which the force of 
moving bodies is to be e.stiinated, and tried to find a method of 
reconciling them. Some six years after this youthful produc- 
tion, his thoughts still ran mainly in the same direction. In the 
General Natural History anil Theory of the Heavins, published 
by Kant in his thirty-first year, he extends the theory of Newton 
as to the present movements of the solar and sidereal system to 
the original formation of those systems. At the same time, he 
attempts to show that this extension of the mechanical explana- 
tion of the Universe does not affect the argument from design 
or involve the entire rejection of final causes. 

During the nine years before the publication of this treatise, {^'"‘t-DocTOt. 
Kant resided as a private tutor in various families in the district 
near Konigsberg. Of his relation to his employers or pupils we 
know little or nothing. He himself declared afterwards that he 
was one of the worst of tutors; for, though he had a clear theory 
as to the method of teaching, he was unable to acquire the art of 
making himself intelligible to cbildren. In 1755, he returned 
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to the University, took the degi'ee of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
produced a dissertation on metaphysics as the necessary quali- 
fication for teaching. He had, however, even after this, to pass 
through eleven years of poverty and hardship ere he received 
his first small University appointment as a sub-librarian; and it 
was fifteen years before the struggle was ended by his appoint- 
ment as a Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. During this 
period his name was gradually rising. At first he lectured on 
the mathematical and physical sciences as well as on philosopliy, 
and his earlier publications related mainly to the former. But 
gradually he confined his teaching to philosophy, to which he 
subsequently added courses of popular lectures on physical 
geography and anthropology. The former of these subjects 
seems to have been introduced for the first time into the studies 
of the University by Kant himself, who, though he never left 
Konigsberg, was an eager reader of voyages and travels. His 
nvid realisation of the geographical features and physical 
characteristics of each country, as well as of the ways of life of 
the people who inhabited it, made his lectures attractive to 
many beyond the regular students of the University, among 
whom may be mentioned specially the officers of the 1’u.ssian 
garrison which held Konigsberg during the third Silesian war 
(17 oG-G:3). 

A word or two may be here introduced as to Kant’s rehition 
to the political life of his time. Kant was no politician in a 
practical sense : so far as we know he never had to perform 
one directly political act. But he was a diligent student of 
contemporary politic.s, and he watched with keen interest the 
various phases of the political movement of the eighteenth 
century. He was a witness of three of the acts of wlial we 
may call the great modern political drama : he almost saw 
with his own eyes the Seven Years’ war, in which the great 
Frederic stood at bay against the combined forces of the 
Austrians, the French, and tlie llussiaus : he followed witli ilic 
warmest sympathy the phases of the distant conflict wliich 
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ended in the assertion of the independence of the United States 
of America: and, he lived long enough to see the French 
Eevolution and the beginning of the career of Napoleon. The 
Sist of those great events was brought home to him, as already 
indicated, by the Paissian occupation of Konigsberg ; and we 
cannot suppose that it had less influence upon him than it had 
upon others of his nation. It was, indeed, the heroic struggle 
of Frederic which first awakened modern Germany to a con- 
sciousness of its powers. It made Germans begin to think of 
themselves as a distinct ^leople and to take pride in their 
language. It roused the national genius from the long sleep 
which had held it inactive ever since the disaster of the 
Thirty Years’ war, and stirred it to that vigorous fermentation 
out of which came a new national literature. Frederic hini.self, 
indeed, was deeply imbued with French culture, and he thought 
of the German language as a semi-barbarous dialect, which 
would not be expected to produce literary fruit of any ex- 
cellence, Hut even this, a.s Goethe tells us, was an additional 
stimulus to German authors to prove their worth to him, whom 
all regarded with admiration as the national hero. At any rate, 
it is certain that after Frederic’s cictoiy a new spirit seemed 
to pass into Germany, and that, for the first time since the 
close of the Thirty Years’ war, works of permanent literary 
value began to be produced. First came Lessing, the scholar 
and dramatist, the master of literaiy criticism, and the beginiuu' 
of philosoifliic theology: then Klop.stock, the “tierman Milton," 
author of an imposing, though somewhat pompous and rhetori- 
cal epic and of many vigoions lyric poems ; then Winckel- 
mann, the modern Greek, whose maiTcllous intuition of beauty 
first revealed to the modern world the full meaning of Hellenic' 
art ; and Wielaiid, the Geiman Frenchman, whose half romantic, 
half classical novels have now almost lost their interest, but 
who in his own time did no little to awaken the literary 
faculty of his countrymen. And this first generation of authors 
was followed by a second of still gi'cater power, among whom 
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we need only mention the names of Herder and Jacobi, of 
Goethe and Schiller.^ 

The American war, which ai'ose out of the attempt made in 
1765 to enforce taxation in the American colonies, was an 
event in which we know from many indications that Kant 
took a lively interest It is recorded that one day when in a 
public garden he was maintaining earnestly the rightfulness of 
the resistance of the colonies, an Englishman sprang up and 
challenged Kant for insulting his country. Kant answered 
finnly but with such calmness and persuasive force, that his 
assailant speedily became pacified and ended by shaking liaiids 
with him. This Englishman was a merchant, called Green, 
who settled in Konigsberg, and became one of Kant’s closest 
friends. Until Green’s death Kant was wont to spend part of 
every Saturday with him, and he is even said to have submitted 
some of his works to Green’s criticism. The French lie volu- 
tion, the last great political movement which took place in 
Kant’s time, came too late in his life to affect him greatly; but 
he was deeply influencecl by the works of llousseau, in w liicli 
that llevolution may be said to have been anticipated. An 
era of political change is favourable to philosophy. It liberates 
the mind from the yoke of custom, and encourages it to specu- 
late freely upon the moral principles which underlie the social 
order. And it was of no little importance for Kant’s works 
that he witnessed so much of the emancipating struggle of the 
eighteenth century. For the Critical Philosophy is not a 
product of tlie mere study of books : it is the work of one who 
was alive to the spirit of the time, and who reproduced in his 
thought the great movement for the liberation of humanity 
which he saw going on without him. We may even say, 
without much exaggeration, that in Kant’s philoso 2 ihy tlie 

' The following dates may be useful to mark the position of Kant with 
reference to contemporary literature Kant, 1724^1804; Lessing, 1720-81; 
Winckelmann, 1717-08; Klopstock, 1724-1S0.‘J ; 'Wielaiul, 173.7-181.7; 
Herder, 1749-1803; Jacobi, 1743-1819; Goethe, 1749-1832; Schiller, 
1759-1803. 
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reason or principle of that movement was first brought to 

I%ht. 

Sant was, as I have said, slow in finding his work. For, Kant’s Profoa- 

Borshlp And 

though as early as 1 / 63 he published several important essays, 

— ^which indicate that he had already broken away from the 
Wolffian dogmatism, and that he was seeking for light in 
various directions, and especially from the English philosophy 
of Locke and his followers, — ^it was not till the year 1770, not till 
the forty-seventh year of his life, that we can trace in his works 
the beginnings of the Critical Philosophy. In lliat year, how- 
ever, in entering upon his duties as a Professor, Kant produced as 
his inaugural discourse an essay on the Form and Principhs of 
the Sciwblc and the InitUnjiUe IForld, whicli contains almost all 
the thoughts afterwards embodied in the AcsHutic, the first 
part of the Critique of Pure Pttcson, and also some hints of the 
ideas expressed in the other sections of that work. But the 
Critique itself did not ajipeor till eleten years aftei’wards. 

After 1781, and for the no\i ten years, in a continuous flow 
of literary production. lv.tnt itoured forth the treasures of 
thought which he had so patiently accumulated, and worked 
out the application of his principles to every department of 
philosophy. In 1788 came his Prolcqouvna to Every Future 
Mctapliysie, a new exposition of the ideas of the Critique from 
a somewhat different point of new: in 1785 the 
of the Metaplujsie of Etha's, in which the moral aspects of his 
philosophy were first exhibited: in 1786 the Metaphysical 
Rudiments of Physics: m 1788 the Critique of PrnHicul Reason: 
and in 1790 the Critique of Jiulymcnt. This last work, which 
treats of the grounds of our aesthetic judgments, and also of 
the application of the idea of final cau.se to nature and especially 
to the organic world, comjiletcd the series of Off iques. During 
the next ten years his only works of great importance were the 
treatise on Religion inilun the hniuds of Purr Reason (1793), 
and the works on the Doetriue of Right and the Doctrine of 
Virtue (1797), in which Kant’s moral principles are worked 
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out in their applications to law, politics, and ethics. Besides 
these larger works he published a number of essays on special 
subjects in almost everj' branch of philosophy. Tlie last books 
published by himself were his essay on the Conjlict of thv 
Faculties and his lectures aa. Anthropology (1798), though even 
after that date his lectures on Logie, on Physical Geography, and 
on Faedagogic were edited under his authority by certain of 
his pupils. By this time Kant had become a permanent 
invalid. In 1797 he ceased to lecture and his memory began 
to fail him, and two years later he became so weak that he 
expressed a longing for death. A young man called WasiaiLski, 
who resided with him and took charge of his affairs, has 
recorded with almost too much detail his gradual decay in 
mind and body. In these last days Kant still tried to work 
at a book on the Metaphysic of Nature, but he could not 
distinctly express his thought and fell into continual repeti- 
tions and confusions. The slow process of death ended on the 
12th of February, 1804, when he was close upon his eightieth 
year. 

Kant was a man of feeble physique, hollow-chested and ol' 
small stature ; but by adherence to strict hygienic rules which 
he had laid down for himself, as well as by the utmost order 
and regularity of life, he long preserved unbroken health and 
was able to get through an almost incredible amount of work. 
He was of a cheerful, una.ssuming disposition and extremely 
modest in his personal claims. While he deeply symjiathi.scd 
in the aspirations of his time after greater social and political 
freedom, his temper inclined him to avoid anything like 
rebellion against constituted authority: and the most dubious 
act of which he was guilty was that, in submission to an 
order from the government of the pietistic successor of the 
great Frederic, he promised during that king’s reign to be 
absolutely silent on theological subjects. Kant met with no 
gi’eat outward success, and indeed almost no practical 
recognition of his great powers, till he had reached a com- 
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paiatively advanced age : and when in later life attempts were 
made to draw him away from his native Kdnigsberg by the 
offer of more lucrative employment elsewhere, he refused 
to avail himself of them. He had arranged and regulated his 
life, had formed his habits of living and working, and he would 
not let himself be disturbed by change. His long struggle with 
fortune taught him to be severely economical, but he never 
showed a trace of avarice ; on the contrary he was markedly 
generous to those who had claims upon his help. In his 
earlier life he was fond of company, and especially of the 
company of refined and educated women. At a later period 
he ceased to go into society, but he almost invariably enter- 
tained one or two friends at his table. Otherwise he sought 
no relaxation from the never-hasting, never-resting work, 
which he pursued day after day and year after year, without 
turning aside from the fixed rules of life which he had made 
for himself. With no lack of kindliness or social interest, he 
was one whose life always reminds us of the “categorical 
imperative of duty,” which was for him the kernel of morals. 
Of no one can it be said more truly, that he purchased inner 
freedom by strict obedience to law and even to every limit of 
convention or authority, which he could recogni.se as reasonable, 
Heine draws a laughable contrast, in which there is some germ 
of truth, between the quiet and sober tenor of his life as 
an exact University official and a respectable citizen, and the 
world-moving power of his writings. 

“ The life of Immanuel Kant is hard to descnbe : he had 
indeed neither life nor histoiy in the proper sense of the words. 
He lived an abstract,mechanical,old-bachelor existence in a quiet, 
remote street of Kbnigsberg, an old city at the north-eastern 
boundary of Germany. I do not believe that the great cathedral 
clock of that city accomplished its day’s work in a less passionate 
and more regular way than its countryman, Immanuel Kant. 
Eising from bed, coffee-drinking, writing, lecturing, eating, 
walking, everything had its fixed time; and the neighbours 
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knew that it must be exactly half-past four when they saw 
Professor Kant in his grey coat with his cane in his hand step 
out of his house door, and move towards the little lime tree 
avenue, which is called after him the Philosopher’s Walk. 
Eight times he walked up and down that walk at every season 
of the j^ear, and when the weather was bad or the grey clouds 
threatened rain, his servant, old Lampe, was seen anxiously 
following him with a large umbrella under his arm, like an 
image of Providence.” 

“ Strange contrast between the outer life of the man and his 
world destroying thought. Of a truth, if the citizens of 
Konigsberg had had any inkling of the meaning of that 
thought, they would have shuddered before him, as before an 
executioner. But the good people saw nothing in him but a 
professor of philosophy, and when he passed at the appointed 
hour, they gave him friendly greetings and set their watches.” 

Hia method In 111 his earlier days he seems to have been a very effective 

teaching. 

lecturer, as is evidenced by the enthusiastic words of Herder : 
but as the life of thought absorbed him more and more, the 
interest of personal address became less keen, and his prelec- 
tions lost something of their living interest. As to his 
methods of teaching, Jachmann gives us a hint which is not 
without value in relation to the interpretation of his writings. 
In lecturing, Kant, he says, was wont “ as it were to conduct 
an intellectual e.xperiment before his audience, as if he were 
himself beginning to meditate on the subject.' First, he set up 
a rough definition of the subject to be discussed, then by 
degrees he introduced new conceptions to modify it ; step by 
step the explanations which had been tentatively presented, 
were corrected, until at last the finishing touch was given 
to the definition, which had been elucidated in every point of 
view. In this way an attentive listener not only was made 
acquainted with the subject, but akso received a lesson in 
systematic thinking. But a hearer who was ignorant of the 
method of the teacher, and who took his first explanation 
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of the subject for a final and exhaustive statement, to the 
neglect of the subsequent steps, was likely to carry away only 
half truths.” This method was used by Kant not only in his 
lectures but also to some extent in liis books, and it has given 
rise to the same misunderstanding in the latter as in the 
former case. It was, indeed, almost a necessity that one who 
had to open up a region of thought so new and unfamiliar as 
that of the Critical Philosophy, should begin by using the 
ordinary conceptions of his time, and should gradually trans- 
form them by e.xplanation upon explanation till he lifted his 
readers to his own point of view. The method is one which 
makes Kant’s works very instructive to any one who will 
patiently follow him in e^ ery new step, but almost incompre- 
hensible to those who expect their author to do their thinking 
for them, and to present them always with cut and dry results. 

Like Socrates, Kant forces his pupils to co-operate with him, 
and the conclusions to which he brings them are of almost no 
value apart from the process. Nay they may become even 
misleading ; for Kant, as the discoverer of a new principle and 
a new method of speculation, was not, and could not be 
expected to be, aware of tlie full power and bearing of his own 
thought. The scaffolding obscures the edifice even from its 
builder, and of Kant even more truly than of any other 
philosopher it may be said that to uudei stand him is to go 
beyond him. On the other hand tliere is at least this amount 
of reason in the call to “ return to Kant,” that there is nothing 
which does so much to enable us to understand any principle 
or way of thinking as the consideration of the conditions of its 
first expression. 

In the beginning of this chapter attention has been drawn rimo pmoSs in 
to the general characteristics of the age of Enlightenment in development 
which Kant’s powers ripened to maturity ; it only now remains 
to bring what is there said into more definite relation witli 
Kant’s own speculative development up to the period when the 
Critical idea began to take form in his mind. In that develop- 
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ment we may distinguish three periods. In the first of these 
Kant is still in the main an adherent, though a somewhat rest- 
less and dissatisfied adherent, of the Wolffian philosophy, of 
rather of a modification of that philosophy which had resulted 
from the speculative movement within and without the school 
of Wolff. Of this stage of his thought the main record is 
found in the Akw JSjposition of tht First Principles of Meta- 
phifsir with which in 1755 he “ habilitated, ” or qualified as a 
Privat- Docent, in the University of Kunigsberg. In 1763 this 
stage ends with the publication of three essays, which may be 
regarded as Kant’s declaration of independence. In these 
essays he breaks with the Wolffian philosophy, and shows a 
tendency, which is even more strongly marked three years later 
in the treatise on the Dreams of a Ghost-Sen- illvstraUd hy the 
Dreams of Metaphysic, to adopt the iminciples of the Empiricism 
of Locke. Finally, about the year 1768-9, there is evidence 
of a second recoil front Empiricism towards Eationalism, and 
the commencement of an effort to reach a higher point of view 
from which the opposition between it and Empiricism may be 
reconciled, an effort the first fruit of which was the Disserta- 
tion on the Form and Pruiciples of the Sensible and the Intelligible 
World. That treatise, as above stated, was published in 1770, 
but it took eleven years of what we may call intellectual fer- 
mentation before the process of synthesis thus initiated was 
brought to a definite result in the first edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. And even the Critique- of Pure Reason must 
itself be regarded as presenting to us only one side or aspect 
of a comprehen.sive thought which was subsequently worked 
out in the other Critiques, and that not without reactive influ- 
ence on the first Criteque} C: 7 '' . . ' 

^ In rplation to the first two stnges our main authority must be the published 
■works of Kant, though some additional illustration is supplied by the Reflex- 
lonen Kant\^ published by Dr. Benno Krdmann. For the third stage, the 
main authorities are tlic and Kant’s letters to Lambert and Herz. 

But valuable sidelights are supplied by the liejkxionen (with Dr. Erdmann’s 
introductions) and by Polity’s editions of Kant’s lectures on Metaphysic and 
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In the three following chapters, I propose first to give an 
account of Kant’s precursors, or in other words, to describe 
the earlier modern philosophical movement as far as is neces- 
sary to exhibit Kant’s i elation to it, and especially to show at 
what point he took up the philosophical problem ; in the next 
place, to follow Kant through the first two stages of his de- 
velopment, or, in other words, through the speculations of the 
precritical period: finally, in the last chapter of this Intro- 
duction, to trace the steps in the development of the idea of 
criticism from its first dawn to the publication of the Crilipie 
of Fun Reason. 

Natural Ttealngy and Dr. Erdmann’s articles in the Pkilotophiiche Monatah^ 
(vda. 19 and 20). Cf. also Cohen, Die sy'iemaH^che Begriffr in Kaitl’e Vor- 
kritiadien Sthrifltn, and Paulsen, Die EnimcMungsgesehiclUe der KarUitchen 
Erbennlnii: tUhre. 
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KANT*S PRECURSOIIS, DEbCARTES, SPINOZA, LEIBNIZ, AND WOLFF — 
THE LATER WOLFFIAN SCHOOL AND MARTIN KNUTZEN. 

rpHE idea of evolution is now so familiar, and it has lent 
such a living interest to the history of the past, that it 
is not easy to realise the point of view of those who were 
without that idea. Especially is this the case in relation to 
philosophy. To us the history of philosophy has become a 
part of philosophy itself, because we have learned to look on 
the speculations of earlier times, not as dogmatic systems to be 
accepted or rejected, but rather as the first stages in the pro- 
gressive evolution of a thought of which, in a further stage, we 
ourselves are the organs and interpreters. Hence follow two 
important consequences. On the one hand, we are freed to 
some extent from historical partisanship, since we do not 
e.xpect to find direct supiroit for our own ideas in any past 
system : yet on the other hand, we are enabled to feel a living 
interest in all such systems, as containing aspects or elements 
of the truth which we seek to discover. We are pledged to 
show that the sy.stem which we regard as true, is the result of 
a synthesis in which those aspects or elements are combined. 
But to those who looked upon the history of philosophical 
opinion without the guiding light of the idea of evolution, that 
history necessarily took the aspect of a series of unrelated 
facts the knowledge of which could have no scientific value. 
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They could feel a living interest only in the opinions and 
reasonings of those writers who were near in time to them- 
selves, and who, therefore, put the problem of philosophy in the 
same way. What lay further off they were obliged to distort 
into an artificial resemblance to their own ideas ; otherwise it 
had no philosophical meaning for them. Hence, with few ex- 
ceptions, philosophic writers were wont to pay little heed to 
any speculations save those of their immediate predecessors, 
and the doctrines of earlier writers were remembered, if at all, 
only as a dead tradition, a cipher to which the key was lost. 

This indifference to the 23ast was specially characteristic 
the eighteenth century, jiartly because of its violent recoil from®'“‘’‘‘‘“*’ 
the ideas of the previous period, partly because of the character 
of the ideas in which that recoil landed it. The individualistic 
tendencies of the age of Enlightenment, which separated each 
man from the unity of the social organism to wliich he belonged, 
separated him also from the past out of which his intellectual 
life had grown. Hence to the writers of that time the inde- 
pendence of philosophical thought seemed to involve that each 
thinker must begin the work of speculation dt novo : and to 
admit the possibility or necessity of a mediation of tmth to 
the individual by the communii scnsvs of humanity was in 
their eyes the same thing as to accept the dictation of an 
external authority. In this respect Kant .shared in the indi- 
vidualistic and unhistorical modes of thought characteristic of 
his time, though it may be also said that it was a result of his 
work to change them, or at least to prepare the way for a 
deeper conception of the relation of the individual to humanity. 

No more than his contemporaries had he a vital hold of the 
remoter past. Even of Leibniz, the great thinker to whom he 
stood nearest, he can scarcely be said to have had any direct 
vision : he sees him almost entirely through the spectacles of 
Wolff : and if he ever gains a deejier apprehension, it is only as 
the advance of his own thought gradually leads to a revival of 
some of the elements of the Leibnizian doctrine. Spinoza’s 
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thought, as he oonfes.sed, remained an enigma to him, oven 
after Jacohi had paved the way to a better knowledge of it. 
And his references to Plato and Aristotle seldom go much 
beyond the limits of the ordinary inaccurate tradition, which 
makes them respectively types of the a ^priori, and the em- 
pirical, modes of thought : though he is conscious of a certain 
affinity to Plato, especially in relation to his moral ideas. The 
historical relations of Kant’s philosophy, as described by him- 
self, are thus limited to the 'Wolffio-Lcibnizian system on tlie 
one side, and the philosophy of Locke, Xewton, and Ilumc on 
the other. Tlie only other gi-eat writer to whom he cunfesse.s 
an obligation is Housseau, in whose ideas of a “ common reason ” 
and a “ fjcnmd will,” we may discern some anticipation of the 
intellectual revolution which Kant was to carry out. 

Yet it would be a mistake entirely to limit our view of the 
historical setting of Kant’s philosophy to the relations of which 
Kant himself was conscious. Kant’s CHiipie was the beginning 
of an intellectual revolution by which a synthesis was made, 
not only between the different forms of Individualism which 
arose in Germany and England, but also between the Individual- 
ism of the eighteenth century and what may be called the 
abstract Universalism of an earlier period. It is no mere 
accident, but an indication of the same spirit of the time which 
was manifested in the Kantian philosophy itself, that an inter- 
est in Spinoza revived shortly after the publication of tlie 
Critique of Pure Pcason. The way in which Spinoza’s Ethics 
took hold of Goethe, who was above all the representative of 
the modern spirit, and of its characteristic ideas of organic unity 
and evolution, is sufficient to show this. And the fact that 
Kant did not recognise any such affinity, is explained partly by 
the manner of his own mental development, which made him 
regard Spinoza merely as a representative of the Dogmatism 
against which he had to contend. Yet it is impossible to con- 
sider that development carefully without seeing that Kant is 
deeply influenced by the Spinozistic idea of a universal unity. 
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a unity of knowing and being, which through Leibniz passed 
as a tradition into the Wolffian philosophy, and which saved 
that philosophy from the Individualism, or even Atomism, to 
which it tended. A few words on this subject may enable us 
better to appreciate the modified Wolffianism of Kant’s first 
period. 

The history of modern thought begins with the declaration 
of the spiritual independence of the individual, and the rejection 
of the principle of authority. The Keformation was in principle 
the negation of the claim of any doctiine to be accepted by the 
individual, which could not find its evidence in the movement 
of his own reason ; of any law to be obeyed by him, which could 
not be shown to spring from liis own will It was a return of 
man’s spirit to itself and a rejection of all that is merely exter- 
nal and foreign. A truth which cannot become a conviction, 
one with my very constiousnoss of self, is no truth for me. A 
power, which directs my activity to an end which I cannot 
regard as my own good, is an external tyranny, to which I may 
be forced to submit but which I cannot regard as a legitimate 
authority. Before this assertion of the principle of freedom, of 
self-determining reason and sell-legislatn e will, the dogmatic 
system of thought and the external system of gov eminent, which 
were characteristic of the middle ages, crumbled into dust. Tlie 
dualistic ideas of a revelation coming entirely from without, of 
a transformation of niaii's life and nature by a foreign power, of 
an expulsion of nature that spirit might reign in its place, were 
once for all exploded. Old things had passed away : the years 
of man’s iojlage were completed, and he was no longer under 
tutors and governors, but master of himself and of his fate. 

No one who looks beneath the surface of modern history can 
doubt the power of this idea. We all, as Ilegel once said, 
fight " under the banner of the free .spirit.” Again and again, in 
religion, in science, in politics and in social life, it has stirred 
the modern world to convulsive and even fanatical efforts to rid 
itself of the weight of the past that was oppressing it. Before 
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this principle the strongest systems of political and ecclesiastical 
order have gone down in utter ruin at the hour when they 
seemed most impregnable. It has been the secret of that dis- 
ease of subjectivity which has infected the modern world, and 
has filled literature with the voice of its discontent. And on 
the other hand, it has been the essence of that “ freshness of 
the earlier world ” which has purified and transformed modern 
poetry and art and renewed the exhausted springs of emotion. 
Above all, it has given rise to that effort to simplify life and 
thought, to get rid of the meaningless and the unreal, to come 
face to face with nature and man, and to banish as much 
as possible the merely conventional and unintelligible, — in 
short, to extirpate everything incapable of being brought into 
living relation with self-consciousness, — which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the modern spirit. The whole history of 
modern philosophy may be regarded as an endeavour to work 
out the results of the same principles. Kant’s protest against 
the admission of the “ Transcendent,” of that which is incapable 
of being brought in relation to human experience, is but a furtlior 
step in the same process which was initiated by Descartes, 
when he sought to base all truth upon the Cogito ergo sum of 
self-consciousness. 

Meaning of From this point of view we may recognise a bond of kinship 

the revolt 

.igainat between the Eeformers and those who originated the modem 

Phuoaophy. scientific movement. The explanation of what is within the 
range of the human consciousness by what is supposed to be 
utterly beyond it, is the one thing which they are agreed in 
rejecting. Luther condemns an authoritative church as stand- 
ing between the soul and God in the same spirit in which 
Bacon afterwards condemned the abstractions of Scholastic 
philosophy as standing between the human mind and nature. 
Both demand the closest contact of subject and object, and both 
are equally convinced that by means of this contact, subject and 
object may be brought into unity without any need for a 
mediator. In both cases, indeed, a process is held to be 
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necessary ; a process in the one case, whereby the natural man, 
to whom the life of Christ is an external fact is to be converted 
into the spiritual man to whom the belief in Christ is one with 
the consciousness of himself ; and a process in the other case 
whereby the student of nature is to free his mind from all pre- 
suppositions and prejudices, and turn it, in Bacon’s language, 
into a pure mirror of the world. But, in the one case as in the 
other, the process is one which is to Ije carried on from beginning 
to end in and through the consriousiiess of the individual him- 
self, without any dependence on an external authority. The 
circle is to be completed within the range of human perception 
and human thouglit, and to rest upon nothing beyond it. The 
living experience is to be its own sufficient evidence. 

In this way the independence of the individual mind was 
asserted without shutting it out from objective truth. It was 
admitted that knowledge is possible only through the surrender 
of the intelligence of tlie individual to a truth which in the 
first instance seems to lie ijuite independent of it. "Into the 
kingdom of man which is liasecl on science, as into the king- 
dom of Heaven, we can enter only f-vh ^Krsona infantis." Thu 
first step towards the knowledge of the world was to give u]) 
all preconceived opinions and subjective idols which stand be- 
tween us and the object. The first step towards the knowledge 
of God was to empty the mind of self. But, on the otlier 
hand, this simplicity of reception was not in either case supposed 
to imply a mere passivity of spirit. On the contrary, our first 
impressions of things were viewed as furthest from the truth, 
and an acquiescence in immediate appearance was denounced, 
both by Luther and Bacon, as the great hindrance to true 
religion and true science. In both cases an active transforming 
process was required, through which the mind must pass ere it 
could reach the truth and identify itself therewith, so as to find 
the evidence for that truth in itself. By this process of in- 
tellectual or spiritual activity the object ceased to be, — what in 
its first apprehension it nece.ssarily was, — a merely external 
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object, a mere fact unrelated to the intelligence : it was seen in 
its principle or law, and so became one with the mind which 
apprehended it. Hence what in one point of view was a change 
of the object was, in another point of view, a change of the 
subject. To sacrifice the mere subjective jnesuppositions or 
idols which stand between the intelligence and nature, was at 
the same time to break through external appearances and to 
discover the essential relation of nature to the intelligence. 
The surrender of reason to the teaching of Christ wa.s in 
another point of view the discovery of reason in Christianity. 

This conception of the unity of thought with its object — the 
sole conceirtion which makes it possible to reconcile the possi- 
bility of objective knowledge of God or of the world with the 
subjective principle of freedom — was involved in Luther’s idea of 
Religion, and it was involved also in Bacon’s Kmpiricisin, but it 
was not distinctly recognised by either of them. Bacon, while 
he describes the method of physical inquiry and lays down the 
principles by which it is to be guided, has no idea of connecting 
that method or those principles with the nature of self-con- 
sciousnes.s. He generally speaks as if facts were given thrmujli 
sense without any aid from reason, and as if any contribution 
of reason to the data of sense must necesiarily involve a dis- 
tortion of those data. If he admits the necessity of the activity 
of the intelligence in the iipprehcmsion of truth, it is in his 
conception a merely formal activity. The image of tlie mind as 
a mirror of the world seemed to liim a .sidlicient account of its 
relation to its object: nor did it ever occur to him to attribute 
any constitutive power to thought. And Luther, while he 
allowed that tlie truth must be spiritually discerned, thinks of 
such di.scernment as the result of a divine influence, under 
which the soul is purely pa.ssive. It is, therefore, fair to say of 
both that, while they virtually asserted the unity of the mind 
with the olrject which it apprehends, they were content to fed 
that unity, without iiltempling to n tide Hn nil it. The implicit 
reason of the mind’s a.ssent to truth was not by them made ex- 
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plieit. How the individual, as such, can transcend his individu- 
ality ; how his assurance of that which is not himself can be 
vindicated ; how it is possible that a finite being, himself a part 
of the partial world, can in thought overpass the limits of his own 
subjective consciousness and become a “ spectator of all time 
and existence,” conscious of the world and of God ; these were 
questions which they did not ask. Ultimately both Bacon and 
Luther rested on an immediate certitude of feeling, or faith. As 
the one felt he was dealing with reality when he was dealing 
with the external world, so the other felt he was dealing with 
reality when he was dealing with God: and the processes which 
were necessary to develop this knowledge, or to bring the object, 
which at first appears as external, into unity with the subject, 
were justified merely l)y the result. As a matter of fact, nature 
ceases to be a merely external existence for ns when we dis- 
cover its laws. As a matter of fact, God ceases to be a mere 
name for the absolute Being, when \s’e receive into our minds 
the Christian idea of Him. But still, even after this process, 
self, the world, and God have the aspect of three elements, which 
we find together in our minds, but which are connected by no 
necessary relations, or at least by relations which are felt only 
and not comprehended. Hence the immediate and unreflecting 
consciousness in all its forms is exposed to the assaults of doubt, 

— a doubt which may assail even the v ery existence of its ob- 
jects. The consciousness of self may still be turned against the 
consciousness of an external world, or the consciousness of an 
external world against the consciou.siiess of self, so long as they 
are not seen to be necessary to each other. Or again the con- 
sciousness of the finite may be turned against the consciousness 
of the infinite, and either may be used to suppress the other, so 
long as they are not seen to be at once distinct and necessarily 
connected. 

So soon as such doubts arise, the immediate consciousness of Danuore of 

reflexion tmd 

reality ceases to be sufficient for itself, and philosophy becomes ““'r**"' 
a necessity. For that consciousness necessarily takes its objects 
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for granted. To the religious man God, a.s to the scientific man 
the external world, are realities immediately bound up with his 
consciousness of self, and he has no need to seek for a bridge 
from the one to the other. But reflexion breaks up this im- 
mediate unity, and forces jJiilosophy to undertake the task of 
showing that the different elements of consciousness are con- 
nected in one system of belief, and that it is impossible to 
admit one of these without being driven to admit them all. 
The business of philosophy is thus to cut away the ground from 
scepticism by exhibiting the reciprocal implication of all the 
principles on which the world, as an intelligible world, must 
rest. For scepticism, as was suggested in the first chapter of 
this Introduction, is never complete. Its strength always lies 
in turning some element of truth, the certitude of which is 
assumed, against the other elements. And the answer to it can 
lie only in showing the necessary relation of the element of 
truth which is thus assumed to the other elements of the system 
of knowledge. Thus philasopby is a kind of reasoning in a circle, 
but that is no argument against it; for it is a circle beyond 
which nothing lies, and in particular it is a circle which 
includes the position of the sceptic liim.self. 

^rci$eo*/” which sccpticism has generally taken in modern 

:^DoSrtes! tiuies is detenniiieil by the .subjective i>rinciple of Protestantism. 

The consciousne.^s of self has been turned against the con- 
sciousness of the extenial world, or against the consciousness of 
God, or even again.st both at once. The question, therefore, 
lias been how we are to know anything but ourselves and our 
own ideas ; how our consciousness is to go out to other finite 
objects or to rise to the infinite. This point of view is clearly 
indicated by Descartes when he finds in the Cogito ergo sum the 
primal and invincible certitude, to which doubt can reduce us, 
but of which it can never deprive us. The external world is 
to Descartes a world not only extended and external to itself 
but also external to our consciousne.ss. On it therefore, con- 
sciousness, which has for its immediate object only its own 
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ideas, has no direct hold. Hence in spile of the clearness and 
distinctness of our ideas as to the relations of the extended, — a 
clearness and distinctness which gives rise to the certitude of 
mathematical science, — our belief in the existence of the 
extended is unable to resist the shock of doubt. As Descartes 
naively expresses it, we can imagine that some untruthful 
spirit is playing upon our minds and awaking in them the 
ideas of things that have no reality. Thus we are driven back 
upon the ideas which are the immediate objects of our con- 
sciousness, and upon the conscious self for which they are objects. 

In relation to these, it is supirosed, no lying spirit can deceive 
us. The conscious self asserts its existence even in the very 
act by which it abstracts from everything else. Its self- 
afSrmation is involved in the very possibility of doubt, and 
cannot itself be an object of doubt What we can doubt is 
only what we can separate from the self-affirming ego, which is 
as it asserts itself and asserts itself as it is. But tire end of 
doubt is tlic beginning of knowledge, and in the Coyito ergo mm 
we have a first unity of thought and being, out of which a 
complete reconciliation of them may spring. 

Self-consciousness, then, is the starting point or 
cognosccruli, from which we mrrst start and on which we must *' 

base all other forms of consciousrress. A.s, liowevcr, Descartes 
begins Iry separating the cou.sciousnes,s of self from the im- 
mediate consciousness of the external world, it is obvious that 
he cannot bring them together again except through some 
icrtmm quid. Arrd of this tertium quid, wliicli is to form the 
connecting link between the consciousness of self and the con- 
sciousness of the world, there must be a certitude as immediate 
as that of the consciousness of self. Descartes, therefore, i.s 
necessarily driven to the assertion that the consciousness of 
God is directly involved in the consciousness of self and indeed 
is prior to it. “Let us not imagine,” he declares in one 
remarkable passage, “ that the conception of the infinite is got 
merely by negation of the finite, just as we conceive rest to be 
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the negation of movement and darkness to be the negation of 
light. On the contrary we obviously think of the infinite 
substance as having more reality in it tlian the finite substance: 
nay, it may even be said that our consciousness of the infinite 
is in some sen.se prior to our consciousness of the finite or, in 
other words, that our consciousness of God is prior to our con- 
sciousness of self. Tor, how could we doubt or desire, how 
could we be conscious that anything is wanting to us, and that 
we are not altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves tlie 
idea of a peii'ect being in compari.son witli whom we recogni.se 
the defects of our own nature ? ” In this passage the method 
of abstraction which Descartes followed, when he separated tlie 
consciousness of self from the consciousness of tlie object, is 
carried a step further. He now, in effect, bids us abstract from 
the distinction of the cr/o from the non-ego, on the ground that 
that distinction is a mere limit or negation ; and he maintaiu.s 
that the consciousness of the absolute unity which we thus 
reach is prior to, and presupposed in, the consciousness of any 
finite object, even the self. In apprehending tliis absolute 
unity, therefore, wo are lifted beyond the distinction of self and 
not-self, of the thinking and the extended substance, and 
through it we are enabled to connect the latter with the former. 
Thus the difl'erence, which was absolute from the point of view 
of the finite, disappears altogether from the point of view of the 
infinite. The effect of this method of reasoning was, it must 
be acknowledged, very imperfectly seen by Descartes himself, 
who saves himself from self-contradiction by many loose and 
popular ways of expression. Thus failing to recognise that, 
according to his own statement, the opposition of thought and 
being disappears in God, who as an object of consciousness is 
prior even to the self, he proceeds to speak of the thought of 
God as only one of the ideas of the self, which requires an 
adequate reality as its cause. And instead of saying that in 
the consciousness of God, who is the absolute unity, the division 
between the self and the not-self disappears, lie tells us that 
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the truthfulness of God is our pledge for the objective reality 
of our “ clear and distinct ” ideas of that extended substance 
•which is the object of our perceptions. But here as often, the 
disciples betray the secret of the master. When Malebranche 
spoke of “ seeing all things in God,” he was only giving a more 
vivid expression to the idea that the consciousness of God is 
the connecting link between the consciousness of self and the 
consciousness of the world. And Spinoza was only following 
out the same thought to its necessarj' result, when he put the 
idea of God at the head of his system as at once the prinnipium 
essendi and the princijiium eognostnuli of all that is and is 
known. 

The philosophies of Descartes and Spinoza, in one point of 
view, are polar opposites, but they are only the opposite poles of 
the same thought. They exhibit, in the language of pure 
thought, the same dialectical movement by which Luther, the 
apostle of the rights of the individual conscience, became also 
the asserter of the absolute pas.sivity of man in relation to 
God. The necessity of resisting all merely external authority 
was forced on the individual by the consciousness of a divine 
voice speaking within him, which he could not disobey : he could 
only gain sufficient iiower to resist I he world by regarding 
himself as the mere organ of the divine will. His strength 
against men was the counterpart of his absolute surrender of 
himself to God. In philosophy this connexion of ideas 
reappears in a slightly diti'erent form. The individual has 
become conscious of himself as an independent Hiinking being, 
and refuses to accept auytliing as true for him which is not 
mediated by his own thought : but this verj' return upon him- 
self — this refusal to admit any belief that comes to him merely 
from without — is possible for him only because he is not a 
merely individual being who stands in an external relation to 
other individuals, but one who has the universal principle of 
knowledge bound up with his consciousness of himself. There 
would be no possible escape from tlie limitations of self- 
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ronsciousness, if it were not in some sense true, as Descartes 
])iits it, that the consciousness of God is prior to the conscious- 
ness of self, i.e., that the unit)', which all consciousness pre- 
supposes, is a princiide of unity for all things and not for the 
inner life of the individual alone. It is in virtue of this that 
the individual is able to abstract not only from external objects 
but from himself also as a mere individual subject : as, on the 
other hand, it is in virtue of this that he is able to know these 
external objects in relation to himself and himself in relation 
to them. Hence, we cannot know ourselves apart from, nr 
prior to, other things : nor is it possible that we should be con- 
scious of our own ideas as our own ideas prior to, and indepen- 
dent of, other objects. So far Spinoza was right in holding 
that the true starting point of thought is not in the consciousness 
of self as a principimn corpioseendi separate from God who is the 
princqjiiini essendi. It is only as the “ spectators of all time 
and existence ” that we can know anything even of our own 
existence; and the beginning of knowledge cannot be the 
separate consciousness of our own inner being, which has no 
meaning except in relation to an outer being from which we 
distinguish it. We do not know ourselves first and the workl 
through ourselves ; but we know ourselves only in relation to, 
and in distinction from, the world : and we know both through 
their relation to the one principle of unity which underlies all 
knowledge. 

tipinoza, therefore, is not without justification in his substi- 
tution of a metaphysical for a psychological principle as the 
basis of philosophy. At the same time it has to be acknow- 
ledged that the process by which this substitution is made, is 
defective in its logic, and that its result is, therefore, to sup- 
press, rather than to solve, the problem. For, as will be re- 
membered, the problem was to find a synthetic principle by 
aid of which the consciousness of self should be connected with 
the consciousness of objects which were supposed to be external 
to the self. And the solution was found in a unity which wa.s 
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reached by abstraction from all differences, even the difference 
of s(;lf and not-self. The principle already laid down by Des- 
cartes, but seen in its full bearing only by Spinoza, that omnis 
determinntio cst negntio, i.c., that all definition and determination 
is the limitation of a presupposed positive being by a negation 
or an unreality, led directly to the conclusion that the only 
thing real in tlie jiroper sense of tlie word is that being which 
is absolutely indeterminate, without distinction or limit ; and 
that the only truth which is unmixed with illusion is the 
thought which ap])rehend.s such being. Abstraction then 
becomes tlie sole method of knowledge, and all distinctions, 
including the distinction between .self and not-.self, between 
thought and extension, are transcended only because they are 
all set aside. ,‘i])inoza struggles against this result, and, indeed, 
we may say that he has an intuitive perception of the way to 
escape it, when he con veils the idea of a substance or purely 
indeterminate being into the idea of a cuusd bui or self-deter- 
mined subject “ with an infinite number of attributes.” But 
he never saw the distinction between these two conceptions of 
the ultimate unity, which in the subscciuent development of 
his system are treated as interchangeable. Thus thought and 
extension appear as absolutely unrelated expressions of the one 
substance, which is simply identical in both its expressions 
(though at the same time thought is conceived as a conscious- 
ness of extension as well as of itself). The result is that the 
principle of unity, placed at the beginning of the Ethics, dora 
nothing to explain the difference .subseipiently introduce(|. 
Being and knowing, or extension and thought, are set side by 
side, and the reality of their dilference is denied, but nothing 
is done to mediate between them. Even in the definition of 
substance as id quod in se cst ct 'per so cuncipitur there is no 
connexion between the two members. The abstract assertion 
of the unity of all things in God does nothing to break down 
the absolute dualism of the world. To see things siib specie 
aeternitatis is simply to forget a difference which is found to 
VOL. I. . F 
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be as hard and insoluble as ever, when we return to it again. 
It is like a Sunday confession that the things of this world are 
naught, while we treat them as absolute realities all the other 
days of the week. 

The truth of the philosophy of Descartes and Spinoza lay in 
their assertion that the unity of the consciousness of self and 
of the world must be mediated by the consciousness of God, or 
in other words, that it is only in so far as the unity of the 
consciousness of self is a principle which is presupposed in 
“ all objects of all thought,” that knowledge is possible. The 
error of that pliilosophy was, that this principle was reached 
by abstraction and conceived in an abstract way “ as substance 
not as subject,” as a mere common element or logical genus, 
and not as a principle of unity in difference. But such a 
direct eflbrt to suppress difference only makes the difference 
develop into contradiction. For a common element is no 
bond of union, and the abstraction that separates it from the 
elements that are not common only causes the latter to fall 
asunder in hopeless opposition. Hence the result of this first 
effort at an immediate reconciliation between the object and 
the subject, through consciousness of the unity which is above 
their difference, was only to discredit that consciousness. The 
idea of God or the infinite, which in Spinoza had all but sup- 
pressed the consciousness of the finite world and of the finite 
self, begins with those who follow him to empty itself of its 
contents ; and what is lost to the infinite is gained by the 
finite. JTominalism takes the place of Eealism ; the individual 
becomes everj’thing, the unity in which all individuals are held 
as parts of one whole becomes nothing. The universe is repre- 
sented as a collection of isolated beings or things with no vital 
connexion ; for the God who holds them together is conceived 
as a mere external creator and governor, and rapidly sinks 
into an unknown and unknowable Mre Supreme, which it 
matters little to assert or to deny. Hence also the answer to 
the problem of knowledge is sought in a different way. Tlie 
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psychological point of view gains at the expense of the ineta- 
phy.sical, and instead of " seeing all things in Crod," it now 
becomes received almost as an axiom that we must see all 
things, — and God also, if we can see Him at all, — in ourselves. 

Whether it is through the sensations which outward objects 
have produced in our minds, or through the ideas which spring 
directly out of our own consciousness, that we come to a know- 
ledge of other things, is still a much debated question : but no 
question is raised as to the truth that the individual has 
immediately to do only with that which belongs to his own 
individual self-consciousness, and that the world of finite things 
which is close to him, as well as the existence of God which is 
more remote, can be reached merely by inference. 

Such an individualistic way of thinking was predestined to individudism 

*' o L iieceasanly 

end in Scepticism, whether it took a sensationalistic or an 
idealistic form. If it took the former, it must end in resolving 
our consciousness of the world as given into a mere flux of sen- 
sations without connexion or relation; if it took the latter 
form, it must end in the admission that the conscious self by 
the mere repetition of its identity with itself can never manu- 
facture any knowledge of objects. In either case the exclusion 
of any consciousness of the universal, as a principle which 
manifests itself in the difference of the subjective and the 
objective consciousness and at the same time binds them to- 
gether, is fatal to the possibility of knowledge. Without such 
a principle " things cannot migrate into our consciousness,” nor 
can our consciousness go out of itself to enter into them. 

Neither the passivity nor the activity of the mind can enable 
it to escape from the piison of individuality to which it has 
condemned itself. It cannot by thinking “ add a cubit to its 
stature,” nor can any power in the universe draw it beyond the 
limits of its own finite existence. Unless the consciousness of 
the not-self be from the first bound up with the consciousness 
of self, it is hopeless to attempt to join them. The primary 
gulf between the self and the not-self cannot be bridged by 
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one who remains fo; hypoihesi fi.vetl at one side of it. On tlie 
other hand, if this hypothesis is not tenable, and if the con- 
sciousness of self has the consciousness of the not-self liound up 
^Yith it, it is obvious that the subjective principle must, wlien 
fully worked out, come into contradiction with itself. K\en the 
consciousness of self must become illusory to one wlio divorces 
it from its necessary counterjMirt. 

The wliole history of both the great individualistic schools 
of the eighteenth century is an illustration of the logic !))■ 
which the individutil, conceived as immediately conscious of 
himself and of himself alone, is gradually driven to sunender 
all hold upon objective reality. And the critical reaction of 
Kant may be described in general terms as a reasscition, though 
it may be a still imperfect reasseitiun, of the truth that thcie 
is a universal priuciide underlying all cunsciou.sne.ss, in virtue 
of which it cun transcend itself and apprehend objective reality. 
This reassertion was, however, not a simple revival of the ])niut 
of view of earlier philosophy. For, in the first place, the indi- 
vidualistic protest against a merely abstract and formal i>hilo- 
sophy liad not been wasted. It wiis no longer possible to be 
coiiient with a speculation which dissoh ed the finilo self and 
all that is finite in the infinite. Ily the advance of physical 
science and of the industrial arts, by the development of a free 
social and political life, the consciousness of the worth and 
dignity of the individual and of all the immediate interests of 
his existence had been so fully developed, that it had now l)c- 
coiiie impossible to rctiiru to mediaeval I'ealism, even by the 
circuitous path of Descartes and Spinoza. The consciou-sness 
of the universal migM he re-established as the basis of the con- 
sciousness of the particular, but the former could no longer be 
set in opposition to tlie latter, or used to suppress it. The only 
universal which could now be accepted was one which should 
furnish a principle of synthesis among the particulars, a prin- 
ciple of unity iii dillcrence. If any idea corresjiouding t(j the 
consciou.sness of God in the Cartesian and Spinozistic sy.stem 
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was again to be placed, at the head of the .system of philosophy, 
it must not be the idea of an ens rccdissimum,, a substance 
without lunit or determination, but the idea of a self-determin- 
ing subject. In the second place, as the .system of Kant grew 
u]) in close relation to the subjective individualism of the 
previous period, even to the last it retained traces of its origin. 
Its modes of expression, its whole armoury of metaphorical 
formulas, all its external framework or scaffolding were bor- 
rowed from the philosophies in room of which it came. 
Furthermore, it was the work of one who fully appreciated 
the valuable results of the “Enlightenment” both on the 
scientitic and the political side, and who had not the slightest 
wish to undermine it, but rather sought to make manifest the 
deeper foundation upon which it rested. Kant was called by 
Haniann the Alks-zcrmalmemhr, “the man of crushing dialectic,” 
and Heine, in a passage ah-eady quoted, speaks as if this were 
his main characteristic. But his crushing dialectic was used 
only against the hollow logic of Wolffian dogmatism, the re- 
moval of which was necessary to make room for a great con- 
structive effort of spoculalion ; and in regard to tlie genuine 
scientific work of the eighteenth century, he was only anxious 
to show that it rested upon principlc.s, which carry us beyond 
its own limitations. Kant was no revolutionist who rode to 
success on the top of a Avave of reaction by Avhich one half 
truth was set uj) in the place of its opposite. He Avais, so to 
speak, an organic reformer, Avhose aim Avas to remould the ac- 
cepted doctrine by bringing into prominence the neglected truth 
which Avas its necessary complement. The main accusation 
we can make against him is, nut that he did not sufficiently 
respect the sound elements in the system of thought which he 
inherited, but rather that he did not see the full extent to 
which they must be modified by the new elements he intro- 
duced. Thus he stops short of the necessary end of the process 
of transformation which he initiates. But this, which is the 
defect of his philosophy as an ultimate result, is also that which 
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gives it most value as bringing before us the whole process of 
the great transition, of that synthetic movement by which philo- 
sophy at the end of the eighteenth century was raised to a new 
point of view. 

Kant appears in the first period of his intellectual develop- 
ment as the supporter of a peculiar modification of the Wolffian 
philosophy, a modification produced by the effort to bring its 
principles into hannony with scientific ideas derived from 
Kewton. Although, therefore, we shall have in the sequel to 
deal with the special points of contact between the critical and 
other philosophies, it is necessary to say a few words here to 
show the exact point at which Kant took up the speculative 
problem. The history of the development of philosophy from 
Leibniz to Wolff, like the history of its development from Locke 
to Hume, is a history of the progress of Individualism to its 
necessary consummation in Scepticism. This negative movement 
of thought, indeed, is not so obvious and manifest in the former 
case as in the latter. Still, in spite of the formal completeness 
and comprehensiveness which is maintained to the last in the 
system of Wolff, we have not much difficulty in unveiling the 
character of the process by which the individual was gradually 
separated from the universal, till he ceased to have any content 
or meaning in himself. Leibniz developed his individualism 
under the immediate influence of Spinoza. Hence he saw the 
necessity of providing for the unity of the individual with the 
whole of which he is a part, and e.specially for the relation of the 
individual to the world which he knows. His individual sub- 
stances or monads are, therefore, conceived as in some sort 
universal. Each monad ideally includes, while it really excludes 
the whole universe ; if it is independent of the world, it is be- 
cause in a manner it contains the world in itself. Leibniz lays 
great emphasis on both of these two points of view. On the 
one hand, the universe is merely a collective unity, and in all 
its apparent complexity and continuity there is no reality except 
that which is found in the isolated individuals of which it is 
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made up. “ There can be nothing real or substantial in the 
collection, unless the units be substantial.” ^ And these units 
are absolutely impenetrable to all influences from without. 
“ They have no windows through which anything might go into 
them, or go out of them.” “ Each is a little world developing 
under its own laws " as if there were nothing in existence but 
itself and God.” ® And the exception made in favour of God 
is, as we shall see, an unexplained mercy. On the other hand, 
each monad in itself “represents,” or “expresses,” the whole 
universe. It is a “ living mirror, gifted with an internal 
activity, whereby it represents the whole universe according to 
its particular point of view, and in such a way that its ideal 
universe has all the regularity of the real one.” * It is “ like 
a separate world, sufficient for itself, independent of every 
other creature, enveloping the infinite, expressing the Universe; 
and it is as durable, self-subsistent and absolute as the universe 
itself.”® Finally the connecting link between these two 
opposite aspects of the world is the “ pre-established harmony,” 
or, in other words, it is God, the universal principle of unity, 
who is Himself the first of monads, and who so constitutes the 
other monads that their inner lives shall move in unison, and 
that the ideal picture of the world which is present in each 
shall correspond to the reality. 

These are the three main aspects of Monadism, and it will 
enable us to understand the weakness as well as the strength 
of the system, if we devote a few words to each of them. If 
we follow out the idea of the real separateness of the monads 
from each other we are obliged to conceive the world as a col- 
lection of absolutely unrelated units. Real continuity, ie., a 
complexity which is not resolvable into indivisible units, is on 
this principle impossible. Hence Leibniz denies the reality of 
space and extended matter. For the extended as such is con- 
tmuous and infinitely divisible. The Atomists, attempting to 

> Erdmann's Letbwz, 714. » Id. 705. » Id. 127. 

* Id. 714. * Id. 128. 
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reach individual substance, fell into the error of supposiiijf the 
existence of something in space, which yet was without parts. 
Eut their failure only shows the impossibility of finding a real 
unit in space. The real imits or monads, therefore, must he 
unextended ; and the conceptions of space and extended sub- 
stance are “ confused ideas " : and they are connected with 
other confused ideas, viz., the ideas of time, of motion, as well 
as of the external determination of one substance liy anotlier. 
Ill reality monads have only internal determinations, or in 
other words, “ perceptions,” and their relations are limited to 
correspondence in these perceptioms. The world in time and 
space is merely a phenomenal world, i.c., a world niiprehcnded 
through the confused perceptions of sense, and not through tlie 
clear and distinct conceptions of the understaniling. The 
external world is, indeed, no mere illusion : it is a iilinwiin mm 
kne fundaiiim, a coherent and connected appearance, sulijed 
to definite laws which arc exhibited in substantial and phvi-ic al 
science. Nay, the connexion of phenomena in time and space 
is in perfect corre.spontlence with the connexion or harmony of 
real things, though the former is detemiined in accordance 
svith the law of eflicient, and the latter with the law oi' final, 
causation. In other wmrds, all monads arc detemiined from 
W'ithin, but their self-determination corresponds exactly with an 
apparent determination from without, which takes place in their 
phenomena as perceived by us in space and time. “Zos diin’t 
nrjmcnt sdon la loix des anises Jincdis par uppetitions, fms it 
iiioycns. Lcs corps agissent scion hs hie dcs causes cllicicnles, na 
des monvemrnts ; et les deux rignes, eclui des causes efficientcs, it 
eelui dcs causes finnhs, sont harmoniques enirc eux!’^ They are 
harmonious, because the latter is the reality of which the former 
is the phenomenon, though Leibniz often speaks as if they were 
two separate kingdoms of reality. The phenomenal world is 
only the real world confused, or perhaps we ought rather to say, 
refracted, in passing through tlic medium of sense; l)ut the 
^ Monaddogie, 79. 
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refraction follows a regular law of change, transmuting the 
harmonious develojunent of the inner life of the different self- 
evolving monads into the external connexion of phenomena 
which act and react on each other in space and time. 

Whence, then, comes that “ confusion ” in the inner life of oonKnu- 
the monad, by reason of which its representation of the 
universe falls .short of reality and sinks to the phenomenal ? 

In answer to tliis (piestinu Leibniz is obliged greatly to qualify 
his doctrine as to the .‘-elf-determination of the monads. God 
alone, he declares, is nrfut pvnn, but into the original constitu- 
tion of every oilier monad lie has introduced a passive element, 
a jirmn inatnki, a limit ; and its absolute spontaneity, therefore, 
does not mean tliat it is unlimited, but that it is limited only 
by the negative element of its own nature. Now as the activity 
of the monad is rciircsentativc or perceptive, tins limit takes 
the form of a certain confusion in Us jierceptions. The whole 
world is isresont to each monad, but present always with more 
or less confusion or complexity, owing to the passivity or nega- 
tion which belongs to them as finite. With tliis is connected 
the Leibiiizian view of the universe ns a graduated scale of 
being. All monads arc jierceptive beings, distinguished from 
each other by the degree of clearness of llieir perceptions ; and 
the chain of life extends downwards without a break from God, 
who apprehends all thing.s in the clearness of pure thought 
through finite spirits like men, who apprehend the world partly 
in the light of thouglil and partly in the confusion of .sense, to 
animals wliicli have only sense perception, and from these 
again down to monads whose iierceptions are too confused even 
for sense. I5ut percejitinns there mu.st still be wherever there 
is existence : for otherwise tlicre would be no internal deter- 


mination of tlie monad, no ideal centre or self to which its life 
could be referred. Tlie world is thus through and through 
organic : and, as wc have already seen, inorganic matter exists 


only in the confused ideas of sense. 


Senso and 


Man, then, stands midway in the scale of being, having not “"'5’*“" 
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only perception witli its “ confnseil ” appreliension of things in 
their phenomenal appearance in time and space, hut thought or 
apperception, which enables him to grasp their real nature as 
they are in themselves. What, then, is the relation between 
tliose two ways of knowing ? The answer which seems most 
naturally to follow from the principles of Leibniz is that, as 
each monad represents the universe, a clear consciousness of 
itself would enable any monad to see all things in tlieir true 
nature. Hence, a perfect intelligence would be ruled in all its 
consciousness by the law of identity and all things would he 
revealed to it through pure apperception, ic., through the 
analytic consciousness of itself That it is not so with us but 
that we are conscious of objects as external to us and to each 
other in space, and that we are obliged to argue from the one 
to the other according to the law of sufficient reason (or 
causality) is due to the infinite complexity and confusion in 
which they are given to us as phenomena through sense, Still 
the ch'iference of sensation and thought is merely a difference of 
degree and not of kind. Sensation is hut confused thought, and 
tliought but distinct sensation. And there would seem to he 
no reason why our knowledge should not he raised from con- 
fusion to distinctness and so from the phenomenal to the real 
by the continued progre.ss of analysis, or why at least we should 
not be continually appro.\iiiiating to the ideal of a determina- 
tion of things in pure apperception according to the law of 
identity and without any aid from the principle of suflicient 
reason. Yet we find that, wherever Leibniz passes to a more 
exact consideration of the nature of the two ways of knowing, 
he treats the distinction between perception and apperception 
as one of kind and not of degree. The opposition between 
contingent and necessary truth, between truth of fact and truth 
of reason, is for him not fluctuating, but fixed and unchange- 
able.^ The latter can, he thinks, be carried back by analysis to 

^This view is developed by Leibniz, especially in the Nmmanx Esyaii, 
where, in answer to Locke, he draws a wide distinction between the iutclli- 
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self-evident principles and indeed to identical propositions, 
while the former is entirely incapable of being so analysed. 
" I nse,” he declares, “ two principles in demonstration ; one of 
them is the principle that whatever contains a contradiction is 
false ; the other is tlie principle that for every truth which is 
not an identical proposition, a reason can be given. In other 
words, the notion of the predicate is always explicitly or 
implicitly contained in the notion of the subject, and this is 
the case not less in contingent than in necessary truth. The 
distinction between contingent and necessary truth very closely 
resembles the distinction between commensurable and incom- 
mensurable numbers. Just as we can always find a common 
measure for commensurable numbers, so we can always demon- 
strate necessary truth, if., we can always cany them back to 
identical propositions. On the other hand, just as the analysis 
of a ratio of incommensurables produces an infinite series, so 
contingent truths recpiire an infinite analysis which God only 
can complete, Wherefore it is by him alone that they are 
known certainly and a friori : for though a reason can always 
be found for the state that succeeds in the state immediately 
before it, yet this reason requires another reason, and so on 
ad injinitum. And this jnwssMs cul irtfinihm takes in our 
knowledge the place of a sufficient reason, which can only be 
found outside the series in God, on whom all its parts, prior 
and posterior, depend, far more than they depend on each other. 
For, when a truth is incapable of final analysis, and cannot be 
demonstrated from its own reasons, but derives its final reason 
and certitude from the divine mind alone, it is not necessary. 

gence of man and that of the animals. Apperception, it is there asserted, 
involves that apprehension of universal and necessary truths which gives rise 
to science, while the animals, being confined to mere perception, are necessarily 
“ pure empiiics.” It is only another way of stating the same idea when it is 
said tliat the other monads represent or express rather the world than God, but 
that spirit-monads represent or express rather God than tlie world. Leibniz, 
however, goes even beyond this and practically adopts the view of Malebranche 
when he says that the thinking monad has one immediate external object, viz,, 
God. (Erdmann’s Leibniz, 222.) 
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Such are all those I call truths of fact, and this is the root of 
their contingency whicli I doubt whether any one hitherto has 
explained.” ^ 

On tliis view it is obvious that the principle of sufTTicient 
rca'son would merge in the higher principle of identity, if only 
the reason were nalhj svjfieieiit: but the limitation of luinian 
intelligence is just that such a perfect analysis is impossil)le to 
it. Thus, thougli the distinction is really one of degree, it 
remains one of hind for us : and this is why we need two 
separate piincijdos of knowledge. Leibniz, however, gires 
another view of the principle of sufticient reason which iden- 
tifies it with the law not of efficient, but of final, causation 
and makes it the higlier principle to which the principle of 
identity is subordinated. According to this view, a distinction 
must be drawn between metaphysical and moral necessity, is., 
between the necessity of that which we cannot think otherwise 
and the necessity of that which we can think otherwise but 
whicli must be as it is, because it is for the l)est, — must l)e 
because it ought to be. The former necessity, wliich doiiends 
on the principle of identity, fixes the liounds of po'-sihility: 
even the iiower of dod cannot give e.Nhtciice to that wliicli L 
self-contradictory. Tlic latter necessity, whidi depends upon 
the law of .suilicieiit reason, determines tlie content of reality : 
it i.s the necessity by which GixTs goodness makes him create 
" the best of all possilde world.s,” or, as it is more definitely 
e.\])rcssed, tlie world in which there is the highest sum of 
‘ compussilh' ’ existence, i.e., of reidities that can exist together 
in one world. Hut what is the highest sum of all composMlile 
exi,stence ? To J)e.sear'tes and Spinoza this (piestion could 
present no difficulty; for they both accepted the principle that 
the absolute reality was the unity of all affirmations to the 
exclusion of all negations. And on that principle there could 
be no possible discord between po.sitive realities, and all 
things that were possible would he ‘ compossible.’ H'hus no 
r Erdmann’s Leibniz, S.I, 
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room would bu left for the distinction between metaphysical 
and moral necessity, between that which is because it is, and 
that which is because it is for the best. I’mt as we saw, the 
necessary result of this way of thinkiu» was a Pantheism, for 
which all distinction and limitation, all linite being, disappeared 
in the one absolute substance, — a system which could not but 
be rejected by Leibniz, the keynote of whose speculation is 
individuality and self-deteimination. Hence the idea to which 
Leibniz holds, though by no means in a clear and consequent 
way, is that the absolute Leing is not a mere nis rcalissimum 
or unity of affirmative predicates, but a .self-determining monad, 
who reveaks himself in a world of monads, each of which has 
its own self-deterniincd individuality, distinct and independent 
of tliat of idl tlic others, while yet all are held together in the 
pre-cstaljlished harmony of one world. In this world there 
are no “ indiscernibles,” no inonad.s ab.soliite]y like each other: 
yet each is a microcosm in which the whole is represented. 
But the p'iw'qnum luclwris or principle of sufficient reason, on 
this view of it, is not merely dilferent from the principle of 
identity but directly op]io.«cil to it. For while the latter is an 
analytic principle which, if it were taken as absolute, would 
force us to seek for identity under every aiqiearance of differ- 
ence, the former is a principle of synlbe.'^is wliicli involves that 
there is no identity which does not manifest itself in real 
differences. Leibniz, however, as lie e.'icaped the opposition 
between true individuality and the universal relativity ot the 
monad by making the one real and the other ideal, so he 
evades the opposition between the inimipium melioria and the 
principle of identity by making the latter a principle of possi- 
bility, and the former a principle of reality. And he hides 
from himself the inconsistency of having two first principles 
by the conception of a G-od who selects among possibilities 
those which are capable of combination, and which, when 
combined, will produce the greatest sum of reality. “ It is yet 
unknown to me,” he declares, “ what is the reason of the 
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iiicompossibility of different tilings or how it is that tlie 
natures of different things can be opposed to each other, seeing 
that all purely positive terms seem to be compatible.” This 
assertion shows how uncertain is Leibniz’s hold of the prin- 
ciples by which he is guided. For the last clause can only 
mean that he has no intelligible reason to give for departing 
from the principles of Spinoza, though he is aware that tliey 
are fatal to his characteristic doctrine of the independent 
reality of individual substances. With similar inconsistency 
he accepts the definition of God as the union of all affirmative 
predicates, not seeing apparently any more than Spinoza that 
such a definition is inconsistent with the idea of God as a 
causa sui or self-determining monad, and still more inconsistent 
with the idea that he is a self-revealing subject or good being, 
who, because he is good, must create other beings like himself, 
Again, while he admits the necessity of reciprocal negation, 
limitation and conflict in the world of finite monads, he yet 
does not seem to regard this merely as an accidental evil, 
bound up with the attainment of the highest good. Hence 
the highest good is for him not a positive good which is 
realised in and through negation and evil, but an abstract sum 
of reality which can be attained in spite of such negation. 
Finally, as might be expected, in his conception of the relation 
of God as the highest monad to the other monads, he is poised 
between two inconsistent alternatives ; for whenever he is in 
earnest with the reality of the individual substance.s, God i.s 
reduced to another word for the harmony that prevails between 
them ; and whenever he is in earnest with the reality of God, 
all the other monads shrink into momentary expressions or 
“ modes ” of his unity. If " God alone is the primitive unity 
or simple originative substance, of which all created or deriva- 
tive monads are the productions, born, as it were, of the 
continual fulgurations of divinity from moment to moment,” ^ 
the independence of the monads shrinks within very narrow 
‘ Erdmann’s Z/tilmiz, 70S. 
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limits. If, on the other hand, " every spirit ” (and therefore in 
a sense every monad) “ is like a separate world, sufficient for 
itself, independent of any other creature, enveloping the in- 
finite, expressing the universe, and as durable, as self-sufficient 
and as absolute as the universe itself,” ^ where is there room 
for God ? 

It may now appear what is the weakness and what is the Biimmary 

■' Tlewofthe 

strength of the philosophy of Leibniz. Its strength lies in this 
that, while he introduced into philosophy the principle of 
individuality, which was characteristic of the following century, 
he yet keeps hold of the principle of universality which was 
characteristic of the previous age. His weakness lies in this, 
that he achieved no real synthesis between the two elements 
which he thus brought together. He puts side by side the 
real individuality of the monad and its ideal relativity to the 
universe ; the absolute independence of each substance and the 
immediate relation of all substances to God; the analytic prin- 
ciple of identity and the synthetic principle of sufficient reason ; 
the idea of God as the ens realissimuvi, who absorbs all positive 
existence into himself and the idea of Him as the self-revealing 
spirit, whose nature it is to create other monads different from 
himself and from each other and through their difference to 
realise the highest unity. Nor does he ever attain anything 
more than an external " harmony ” between these different 
sides of his philosophy. 

A system whose parts were joined together with such un- 
tempered mortar could not but yield to the dissolving force of 
time, and it was natural that, in the first instance at least, the 
inconsistency should be remedied not by seeking for a deeper 
principle of reconciliation between the different elements, but 
by dropping those of them which were least in harmony with 
the spirit of the age. Wolff "swept and garnished” the 
Leibnizian philosophy. Without changing the outer frame- 
work of the system, he sought to make it self-consistent, and in 
^ Erdmann’s LeibniZy 12S> 
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tloing so he gradually cliinmated all those speculative elements 
which saved it from the emptiness of a formal Individualism. 
At the end of the process it was found that the kernel had 
been reiiioved and only the husk left for show, and tliiis 
tlie hour of triumph of the ‘VVolflian philosophy was the hour 
of its fall. 


Wolffs coil* 
fistctit Iiidi- 


AVolll’s Hrst step was to discard the synthetic priiiciides 


destroys the wliicli Leibiiiz had introduced, by reducing the law of suflicient 
PMosoi'il’y. reason to tlie law of identity; and the way in which he reached 


tliis result -shows that he took that law in the strict Spinozistic 


scu.se. He begins with two definitions : Nihilum cst cui mdlu 


resjiomld ae^/oaud aliqiiul cd cni notio aliqua respomkt. Tims 
“.something ” and “notliing” are contradictories between which 

O O 


tliere is no middle term. But no repetition of nolliings can 
make them ecpiivalent to something, or, in other words, c.i' 
nihilo nihil fit : which is simply the converse of the propo-sition 
that there is a positive reason for everything. It is evident that 
thi.s argument rests on that aUsolute separation of affirmation and 
negation of which the necassary result was seen in Spinozism. 
For, strictly speaking, it involves not only that notliing can 
come of nothing, but that there is no “ coming ” or development 
at all, either in thought or reality. Hence there is no meaning 
left for the distinction of reason ajul conseipuent, which Wollf 


.suddenly produces upon us as by a stroke of logical sleight of 
hand. Wolffs definition of “ nothing,” id cui mdla nspondet 
notio, would Ije sufficient to refute him ; for it is a deliiiition 


of the indefinable : and as the definition of " something ” lias 


significance only by contrast therewith, it too becomes unmeaning. 
Thus Wolff s argument implicitly involves the principle tluit 
“ all determination is negation,” the immediate corollary of 
which is that positive reality can only be found in an absolutely 
undetermined being or substance. But while Wolff thus goes 
back to the formal principle of Sjnnoza, he is as far as pos.sible 
from coinciding with Spinoza’s tendency to di.ssolve all finite 
being in the universality of substance. On the contrary Lhe 
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presuppo.siLion, upon which he always rests as an absolute basis 
of certitude, is the pure individuality of all real being ; and he 
rejects altogether the qualifying idea by which Leibniz saved 
himself from Atomism, that each monad is representative of the 
universe. The only remnant of this which Wolff retains is the 
idea chat the soul is in prc-ostabli.shed harmony with the body, 
so as to appi’ehcnd its affections and the world through them, 
and it is only in this sense that he can still call the soul a vis 
rcfracsentatira vniversi. Even this part of the Leibnizian theory 
he accepts with some hesitation, as being the most probable 
account of the relation of two sub.stances so heterogeneous as 
soul and body, between which it seems impossible to conceive 
of any direct relation. In like manner he retains the Leibnizian 
idea of (led, as an external power who combines into one 
universe the individual substances which in themselves have 
no necessary or essential relation to each other. In truth, 
without these two a.ssumptions the unity of things with each 
other and with the mind that knows them innst have altogether 
disappeared in theWollliaii philosophy, Eor in it the harmony 
of soul and body is tlio one link between consciousness and the 
world — the one principle which saves the individual from being 
imprisoned in his own sclf-consciousness. And the idea of a 
God, wlio keeps together the disjecta meuih'ci of the world and 
fits them to each other by an external process of arrangement, 
is a necessary expedient to correct the isolation to which things 
were reduced by the individualistic principle. For, if the 
world is merely a collection of independent things, it is obvious 
that its parts miust be held together by a foreign hand, and if 
the mind and its object are essentially disparate, their relation 
can only be an externally produced harmony. With Leibniz, 
indeed, these consequences of individualism were partly con- 
cealed. For, with him the ideal harmony of things was always 
on the point of passing into their rani unity as organic elements 
of one world, and the principle of identity, by which each 
thing was referred to itself, had beside it the principle 
VOL. I. G 
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of .sufficient reason, by which it was related to all other 
thingis. But, as with Wolff the whole process of reason 
reduces itself to analysis, there is for him no possibility 
of bringing into essential relations any elements of thought 
or reality which have once been separated or even dis- 
tinguished. It is only in so far as he derives from experience, 
or from the common consciousness, the idea of a connexion 
of things with each other or with thought that he has anything 
left to analyse; and if his analysis does not end in absolutely 
destroying any such connexion, it is an unexplained mercy, 
or a mercy which can be explained only by the imperfect way 
ill Avhich Wolff realised what he was doing. As it is, all con- 
nexion or unity is reduced by him to an external composition. 
All, therefore, that was necessary, in order to bring down the 
whole edifice of the Wolffian system like a house of cards, was 
that scepticism should be directed against the principle of con- 
nexion which it still retained ; or in other words, that it should 
be pointed out that on Wolff’s principles there was no rational 
ground for any belief in the unity of objects with each other 
or with the knowing subject. 

What has just been said may be illustrated from another 
point of view by a short regress. So soon as the principle of 
identity ceases to be taken in the Spinozistic sense as the 
negation of all real differencas ; so soon, in short, as it ceases to 
be understood as a principle of analysis, which can only be 
used to exhibit more definitely the different elements contained 
in any given subject of predication, it becomes obvious that no 
process of thought founded upon it can enable us to go beyond 
the data with which we start. Either, therefore, we must 
suppose that there is some other principle of thought by which 
its defects are .supplied, some principle of synthesis, like 
Leibniz’s principium melioris, which may be brought to the aid 
of the principle of analysis ; or we must suppose that all 
the connexions of things are given in experience, leaving 
to thought no task except to analyse them ; or, lastly, we must 
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suppose that the synthetic unity of knowledge arises in some 
way out of the combination of the manifold data of sense 
passively received with an activity of thought. Now the tliird 
of these solutions of the difficulty we may leave out of account, 
as it was not conceived, or at least clearly worked out, by any 
one before Kant. Tlie first solution was formally rejected by 
■Wolff, when he reduced the principle of sufficient reason to the 
principle of identity. Ifence it would seem inevitable that he 
sliould have accepted the second alternative. And this he 
practically did, though with no distinct consciousness of what 
he was doing. It is true that he draws a wide distinction 
between the a priori and the a posiiriori, the pure and the 
empirical, pai’ts of each department of philosophy, between 
rational and empirical Psychology, rational and empirical 
Cosmology, etc. But this distinction has no meaning in a 
system in which reason is reduced to the function of analysis, 
and is supposed to be unable to establish any relation between 
ideas e-vcept that they contain, or do not contain, each other. 
In fact, Wolff is obliged frequently to appeal to e.vperience, not 
only for all his data, but also and above all for the connective 
principles by which these data are related to each other : and 
even where .the appeal is not directly made, we can easily see 
that such principles are tacitly borrowed from the ordinary 
consciousness of his time. Now, .so .soon as the critics of the 
Wolffian system began to detect tliis secret, the effect was to 
discredit reason as a som'ce of knowledge and to reduce it to a 
merely formal activity. And as reason was discredited, 
its place could be taken only by experience. The result 
of the Wolffian method was, therefore, the very opposite of that 
which its author proposed. He had been possessed with a 
noble confidence in the power of intelligence to clear up all 
darkness and to penetrate all the mysteries of things ; but in 
the end he seemed only to prove the barrenness of thought in 
itself, and the necessity that everything should be given to it 
from without. He sought to show that the world was an 
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intelligible system, in whicli the mind could find the counter- 
part of its own transparent unity ; but, if he proved anything, 
it was that the whole nature of the world must be taken as an 
unintelligible fact, and that the bond of union between its 
elements is sometiiing upon which thought can tlirow no liglit, 
something which must be accepted by a faith which is either 
al)ove. or below, )'eiisoii. Wolff thus played into the liinuls of 
those to wliom he was most opposed, the Kmpiricists and 
the rielist'. For each of tlie.se proposed to su])])!}' the 
e^idence of imniediate experience for ceriaiii of tlic piin- 
eiples whicli Wolff was obliged to assume, the former for 
the principles supplied in his j'hysical, and the latter for the 
principles implied in liis metaphysical, pliilosopliy. On the 
other hand, if reason were to reject sucli as.sislance, if it wore 
to refuse to accept the external aid of faith and expciience, 
what must be the result ? The analytic pliilosopliy whicli 
separated object from object, anrl subject from object, niu.‘-l end 
ill depriving all these elements of their meaning. For an 
indiiidual thing, separated from nil its relations, hecomes 
a “ thing in itself,” of wliich notliing can be said ; and a thinking 
subject wliich has no con.sciousncss of any object but itself, is 
necessarily limited to what Kant calls the “analytic unity of 
apperception,” ie., the mere tautological “ I am I ” of self- 
con, sciousness. In sliort, the abstract individual, separated from 
all other individuals, is a.s empty and indeterminate as the 
abstract universal, and for the same reason. For a pliilosopliy 
which exclude.3 all synthetic jinuciples of reason is Ibiced in 
the end either to accept the truth as an uniiitelligihle datum 
from without, or to reduce it to a blank form without any 
content or matter. 

It cannot be said that these inferences were distinctly drawn 
cither by those who supported, or by those who opposed, the 
Wolffian philosophy. But the logical effect of a system is 
often felt or anticipated long before it is cxiilicitly stated. In 
this case it showed itself in the growing iiillaeiice of its ri\al. 
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the empirical philosophy, in the development of several forms 
of Eclecticism, and finally in the grarlnal transformation of the 
Wolffian philosophy itself at the hands of its adherents. This 
transformation began, as might be expected, by a criticism of 
the principles of connexion between individual substances, which 
were still retained from Leibniz in the Wolffian philosophy. 
For Wolir, insisting upon the conception of the monads as 
isolated individuals and as, therefore, in all the changes of their 
states independent of any action from without, had rejected 
Leibniz’s (pialifying idea that these monads perceive or repre- 
sent the world. I’crception and representation were for him 
the attributes of the spirit-monad only, and even it was 
regarded as, in tlie first instance, representative only of the 
body attached to it. I’ut with this change of the I.eibnizian 
doctrine, the inner life of tho.se monads which were not souls 
became a blank, and the spirit-monad was so widely separated 
from all the others that its perception of them became some- 
thing anomalous and almost miraculous. It was this that 
caused Wolff to be so hesitating in his assertion of the pre- 
established harmony between body and soul. His hesitation, 
however, only betrayed the weak i)lace in^ his .system, upon 
which all its opponents at once directed their attack. I’lie 
crude form of the theory of an hfinjus ]ihi/sicHS, i.i., of a mere 
determination of the passive soul from without ns by material 
impact, could easily be refuted by those who had been taught 
by Leibniz that there is no .such passivity even in matter, but 
that every material element as such is a centre of force. But, 
on the other hand, the science of mechanics seemed to show 
that there is no force or determination which is purely internal 
and is not correlative with a determination from without ; and 
the same principle seemed applicable miitatis mutandis to the 
relation of soul and body, in the sense that there is no 
consciousness of self which is not a reaction upon a stimulus 
from without. Baumgarten, who finally summed up the result 
of the controversy, preserved the Wolffian doctrine in name 
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while sacrificing its substance, when he denied real, and 
admitted only ideal, influence of monads upon each other; 
defining a real influence, however, as one to which the object 
acted on contributes notliing, while an ideal influence is one in 
which the effect produced in one substance by the action of 
another involves an activity in the substance affected. Accord- 
ing to this view it was still possible to assert that there are 
none but ideal relations between substances, in the sense tliat 
one substance cannot act upon another substance except to 
stimulate it to the activity that is characteristic of it ; and that 
in particular a material substance can be stimulated only 
to motion and a thinking substance to thought. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that by this interpretation the idea of the pure 
self-determination of substances, which Wolff had inheiited 
from Leibniz and had even exaggerated, was altogether 
surrendered.^ 

It was Kiiutzen, the teacher of Kant, who took the foremost 
part in the controversy which led to this result — a re.sidt 
which really meant the surrender of the central principle of the 
Woltflo-Leibnizian philosophy, i.r., the pure inward self-deter- 
mination of the individual substance. Knutzen, however, does 
not seem to have reached his conclusions by .simple refle.xion 
upon that philosophy. He did not begin by recognising that a 
purely inward self-determination is empty or self-contradictory, 
and then proceed to argue that an individual substance cannot 
determine itself except in relation to another substance which 
acts upon it. Eather, his view was suggested by the study of 
Newton’s Principia, and it was developed in the effort to com- 
bine Newton’s ideas with the principles he had previously learnt 
from Leibniz and Wolff. At the same time, it was the inner 
necessity of this new idea, — the necessity for it arising from the 
development of the Wolffian philosophy itself, — which made 
the acceptance of it so rapid and irrevocable. With this syn- 

'Benno Erdmann [Martin Knutvu wnd Seine ZtU, cli. 4) lia.3 given the first 
clear account of this controversy and its result. 
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thesis of Knutzen began the process of organic combination 
between the hitherto separated and opposed streams of English 
and German thought, between the Empiricism of Locke and the 
Bationalism of Leibniz : a process which could not end till it 
had transformed the problem of philosophy by raising it to a 
point of view above that of either of these one-sided schools. A 
short sketch of the earlier period of the philosophical develop- 
ment of Kant will show us how he attained to this new point 
of view. An account of the later history of it will show how 
from it he gradually accomplished the consequent transforma- 
tion of philosophy. 
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^ educated during the period in 

two^ih which the "Wolffian pliilosoph)' was in process of disintegra- 

i-cibniz. tion even at the hands of its own disciples, and he was the pupil of 
one who did much to hasten that process. Knutzen sought to 
correct Wolff by the aid of Newton ; and in doing so he was led 
to give the covp dc (jrAcc to the theory of pre-established harmony, 
and to revive in a better form the theory of an inflx(rm [ilnjsicvft. 
In the first period of Kant’s career his thoughts ran in the same 
groove with those of his teacher; i.e., he wa.s still under the general 
influence of Wolfiian Rationalism, attempting only to modify it 
in such a way as to make room for the mechanical conception 
of nature initiated by Newton. Thus in his youthful essay on 
i:U nva, he not only rejects the Cartesian idea of matter as a 
passive substance which is determined purely fiom without, in 
favour of the Leilmizian idea that it is made up of elements 
which are active centres of force, but he goes on to turn this 
conception against Leibniz himself, who had supposed that such 
force belongs only to moving bodies. He contends, on the eun- 
trary, that it must be conceived as itself a source of movement. 
Connected with this is the idea that the individual substances 
are ])Ossessed of attractive, and not only, as Leibniz had main- 
tained, of repulsive, force in relation to each other. Tin's idea 
Kant, of course, received from Newton, of whom he was an 
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enthusiastic student. Nor did he content himself with repeat- 
ing Newton’s ideas, he also tried to develop them, and that in 
two directions. On the one hand, in the Natural Histtyry and 
Theory of the Ncamis, he tried to show that the mechanical 
principles which Newton had used to explain the solar system 
would account also for its genesis ; i.e., they explain how matter 
diffused through space would, by the reciprocal attraction and 
repulsion of its particles, he turned into a system of planetary 
bodies revolving round a cciilral orb in tbe way exempli- 
fied in the solar system. On the other hand, in his Monado- 
logia Physica, he attempted by a regress from the Newtonian 
tlieory to determine the ultimate constitution of matter. The 
idea of actio in didnas, which was rejected by Leibniz and 
which even Newton acce2')ted only as a provisional hypothesis, 
was asserted by Kant, as a necessary jiart of the dynamic idea 
of matter. Kant argued that if, according to the Leibnizian 
view, the iniinary substances arc points of force, they must be 
simple unextended substances which, taken individually, cannot 
be conceived as occiqiying sjwice at all. Hut they may oceuiiy 
it in relation to each other, in so far as eacli monad excludes 
or repels the others (with a force which as it acts in every 
direction, must be suiijiosed to vary inversely us the cul)e of the 
distance Ijctween them), (hi the other hand, if this were tlie 
only force which the nionad.s posse.ssed, they could not consti- 
tute matter as we know it : for under its action tliey would 
isolate thcm.^elvcs from each other and dis.solve all continuity: 
they could never retain any deiinite volume or mass. "We 
must, therefore, sujijiose Hint the monads are held together by 
an opposite force, which, as it depends upon the sjherical 
superficies over which the action is extended, varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. 

In this theory it is to be observed that Kant, like Leibniz, 
begins with the individuality of things as separate substances 
or monads existing in simple self-identity ; he then goes on to Qiid°pwVte, 

relatiTity. 

conceive them as having repulsive force, ie., as negatively 
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related to each other, each, so to speak, asserting itself and 
negating the others : and finally he shows that this negative 
relation implies a positive relation, an attractive force which 
they exercise upon each other ; for otherwise they could not be 
kept in relation so as even to repel each other. Both forces 
are thus necessary to the occupation of space. The external 
way in which tliese difierent elements are added to each other 
exhibits clearly the process of self-correction by which Kant 
reaches hia final conception. And, as we shall have many 
occasions of oliserving, it is characteristic of Kant that, while 
lie (pialifies the inditidual .self-identity of the monad, fir's! by 
the conception of its negative, and then of its positive rela- 
tivity, the I'esult he thus reaches does not lead him to go back 
upon his starting point, or to set aside the absolute individuality 
of the monad witli which he began. 

Kant’s Bilucidatio Nova, published in 1753, in tlie same 
year with the Moiiadologia Fh>jsica, enables us to see more 
exactly the degree to which he still retained his hold upon the 
general principles of the sy.steni of "Wolil', In that treatise he 
starts, like 'Wolfl', with the prhiciples of identity and contradic- 
tion as the highest principles of truth. But he immediately 
goes on to treat as a princijile at least partially independent 
tlie law of sufficient, or rather, as he prefers to call it, of deter- 
minant reason. Determinant reason, he adds, appears in two 
dilfeieut forms: as ratio ontmdmkr ditirmimns, or as mho 
coiuequmtn d( tmiiinam. The latter is a mere ratio cognosci iidi, 
which enables us to connect a given predicate with the suliject, 
but does not tell us why it is so connected in reality. The 
former is a ratio cssendi vel fendi, wliich not only explains the 
conne.xion but is the cause of its existence (rio7i solum oqolanat, 
ml efficit). Thus, to take Kant’s example, the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites may be the means of our discovering the rate of the pro- 
pagation of light, but no one would say that these eclipses are 
the real reason of the rate being such as it is. On the contrary, 
the phenomena of these eclipses could be what they are only 
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on the presupposition of the actual constitution of light. But 
if we were to adopt the Cai-tp,.sian theorj', that the reason of the 
propagation of light lies in the definite elasticity of the globes 
of ether, and if we were able on this basis to calculate the rate 
of its propagation, we should he tracing it to its real reason or 
ratio antmdcnter ileterminans} 

From this it would appear that the ratio comqucnier deter- 
minans is the fact or datum by analysing which we discover a 
principle; whereas the ratio anteeedmter determinans is the 
principle in which we find the reason why the datum or fact is 
what it is. Under the liead of ratio antcccde liter detmninans, 
however, Kant brings both the ratio reritatis and ratio cjnsten- 
tiae, the ideal and the real ground, pointing out that in the case 
of the former tlie ground may he eitJur that the predicate is 
involved directly in the nature of the subject, or that it is con- 
nected with it by some tertivm quid. IVe may, therefore, say 
that no true proposition lacks a ratio ankadenter dciirmimns. 
,lt is somewhat diti'erent in the case of the ratio existentm, for 
we cannot say that everything has a real reason or cause. We 
can only say that all contingent existence has a real reason, but 
that ultimately the reason for all such existence must be found 
in that necessary being which has no ratio ankadenter deter- 
minans. Tliis distinction of the real and ideal reason, which 
Kant adopts from Crusius, lead.s him decidedly to reject the 
idea that existence can ever be included a.s an element in the 
conception of an object. If we .speak, in the language of 
Wolir, of the essences of things as absolutely necessary, all 
that we can mean is not that the things in question necessarily 
exist, but that, given their existence, they necessarily have 
certain predicates. “ The essence of a ti iangle, which consists 
in the construction of three sti-aight lines in a certain vvayq is 
not per se necessary. For what sane person would argue that 
the three sides must be always conceived as meeting in that 
way ? All that is necessary by the principle of identity is that, 
iR. I. 11 ; H. 1 373. 
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if you think of a triangle, yon are bound to think of the sides 
as so united.”^ This consideration is fatal, as Crusius had 
shown, to the ontological argument for the being of God in its 
usual form. For all it proves is that, if we include existence 
in our idea of God, we are bound to determine him as existing. 
In order to make it a valid argument, we are obliged, therefore, 
to give it a new form. Wc cannot prove God’s existence from 
the essence or conception of Him, as from a ratio antrecdnitn' 
determimns, but we may show that His existence is presupposed 
in the conception of Himself, and indeed in the conception of 
anything. Datur cns cnjusenslnitin prorn rtit ipmii d ipsius H 
omnium rcrum possibilitatau. Vocatuv Devs? The proof of 
this is that the question of possibility can only arise when we 
have certain determinate data wliich we can compare, and as to 
which we can ask wliether it is, or is not, possilde to comljine 
them without contradiction. Hut this means that we lake tlie 
data as real in considering the pos.sibility of their combination. 
Hence, in considering the (piestion of possibility, we are always 
dealing with tlie modified or determinate forms of a presiqiposcd 
primary reality, to whicli we are necessarily carried biick as tlie 
“material of all possiliility,” the underlying unity of which all 
conceivable existence is some special limitation. This, there- 
fore, is the ratio uatmdciitcr dderminans of all existence, for 
which it is absurd to seek a reason. On the other hand, 
everything but this primary reality i.« contingent and deter- 
mined to exist by a reason other than its (avii nature. Hence 
Kant distinguishes the ratio nritatis and the ratio ucttialilaiia 
-s. existcntiae in the following way. “ In the former the ques- 
tion is only as to the assertion of a predicate, which we are 
enabled to assert by reason of its identity with the suliject 
regarded either in itself or in its connexion with other things.” 
In this case, therefore, the ratio anteccdenicr dekrmiuaus 
reduces itself to the principle of identity, and “ all we 
do is to throw light on a connexion of subjo<'t and 
' R. T. 1.'. ; ir. I. :i7li. ^ R. I. 14 ; If. I. 370. 
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predicate which is already given. Lut in the latter 
case we are examining not merely whether the predicate 
belongs to tlie subject or not, but why it does so. If the 
opposite predicate be excluded by the absolute position of the 
subject, we have in the subject a being whose existence is 
neeessaiy absolutely and jMr se. But if not, then there must be 
sometliing else which, by positively detenniiiing the subject so 
and not otherwise, excludes the existence of the opposite.” ' A 
ratio anteeede liter detmninans or real ground is, therefore, required 
only in the case of the exisfence of liiiite substances and their 
stales. Yet of tlie ynural reason for the existence of finite 
substance.s Kant givc.« no account and cmdd give none ; for the Xantdoci not 

^ givearcsvl 

God he lias proved is iiieruly the indeterminate substance of 
Spinoza, which contains in itself no reason for the existence of oniy'iw'”'' 
anything but itself. The self-limitation by which God is sup- 
posed to create finite things is, theielbre, a conception for 
which Kant provides no justification (any more than Spinoza 
could ex]iluin the existence of attributes and modes).^ In place, 
therefore, of the inference which Kant actually draws, viz., that 
the “ quantity of reality in the finite world cannot be naturally 
increased or dimiiushed," it would have been more logical to 
infer that the absolute sub.stancc is without change or limit. 

When, however, the existence of finite .substances has once been 
assumed, Kant is able to give a better account of the reasons or 
causes of their changing states. For, from the general principle 
of determinant reason, he derives two .subordinate principles, 
which he calls the ]n’inci]ile of .succes.sion and the pj'inciple of 
coexistence. The principle of .succcs.sion is that “no change p, 
can occur in substances unle.ss they are connected with others, 
in such a way that their reciprocal dependence deteniiiiies a 
mutual change of state.” This is proved Ijy the cousideratiiai 
that a substance existing by itself can only have internal states 
which are determined for it by reasons that flow from its own 
nature. But this nature is, e./: hypothesi, simple and incapable 

5 R. I. 31 ; H. I. 389. 


' R. I. 19 ; H. I. 3S0. 
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of being changed by itself. It follows that all reasons or causes 
of change must come from without, from otlier substances with 
which it is brought into connexion. If therefore a commermm 
of substances is established, it cannot be accounted for by their 
bare e.xistence as individual substances. On the contrary sucli 
individuality would rather imply that each of them should has-e 
an existence which is completely intelligible apart from the 
others. Hence we have the second ‘ principle of coexistence,’ 
that “finite substances by their mere coexistence are not de- 
termined as having any relation to each other, and are held 
together in no mutual eommercimn except so far as tlicy arc 
maintained in it by a common principle, i.e., by the divine 
intelligence.” “The schema of the divine intelligence in ^slnch 
all creatures take their origin is a continuous act commonly 
called preservation ; and if in that act there were any substances 
which were conceiveil by God as solitary and without any 
relation between their determinations, no connexion or mutual 
reciprocity could ever arise between such substances; if, 
however, substances be conceived relatively in the divine 
intelligence, then, conformably to this idea, their determination 
will always thereafter have a mutual reference during all tlie 
continuance of their e.xisteiice, i.e., they will act and react, and 
each of them will have an external state, which could not Ije 
accounted for by their existence alone apart from the nnitiiiu 
principle.”* Kant goes on to .say that space and jio.sition are 
names for relations of substances which have mutual com- 
merdum through their common dependence on God, relations 
which would otherwise have no existence. Hence we may 
gather that the Kevfrtonian attraction, or universal gravitation 
of matter, is “probably the eft'ect of the same nexus of sul)- 
stances whereby they determine .space.” In any case this view 
enables us to mediate between the theorie.s of pre-established 
harmony and occasional causes on OJie side, and the crude idea 
of an mjlviAis phipici's on the other; ibr while, according to 
‘ R. I. 41 ; H. I. 1197. 
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the view above stated, we mahitain that there is a real action 
and reaction of substances, we yet hold that that action and 
reaction cannot be explained by the nature of individual 
substances .as such, apart from their dependence upon the one 
absolute principle, which at once gives them existence and binds 
them together in one world. 

In the treatise just analysed we see the compromise at which h®tween”ii”i- 
Kant had arrived at the beginning of his philosophical career. Tbe'irtlcumtj? 
It is not accurate to say that in it Kant shows himself a 
thoroughgoing supporter of the dogmatic nationalism of Wolff, 
any more than to say tliat he has distinctly broken away from 
it. There is as yet no trace of acquaintance with those ideas 
of Locke and Hume, which were afterwards to influence him so 
powerfully. But the study of Newton has introduced a new 
principle which is already transforming his philosophy from 
within. Thus Kant assumes as an axiomatic piincijile that the 
world is a collection of simple individual substances with a 
nature of their own which is determined purely from within ; 
but he immediately modifies his view by tlie conception tliat 
that which manifests itself in the phenomenal relations of the 
substances is not their inner nature but only their changing 
states which are determined by the action .and reaction going 
on between them. Yet this external influence of the substances 
upon each other is asserted to be not merely accidental but due 
to the same creative act avhich gave them existence. Thus, in 
conformity with Leibnizinn principle.s, there is a certain ideal 
priority given to the individuality of the substances as com- 
pared with their relativity ; and even when that relativity is 
brought in, as in the Mmieudologia Physica, the repulsive force 
is treated as prior to the attractive, i.c., the negative relation of 
substances to the positive.^ But as in that treatise it is argued 
that both forces are necessary to the constitution of matter, so 
here the unity of the monads as elements in the same world is 

^ It is noticeable that this priority of the repulsive force maintiuns itself in 
Kant’s thought to the last, t.e., in the Metaphyskal Rudimeiits of Physki. 
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supposed to be communicated to them along with their exist- 
ence as individuals.^ Indeed, although Kant speaks of an inner 
state of the monads determined for tliem apart from their 
relations, he neither here nor in the Moiuuhlocj'm Phiisica makes 
any attempt to define it. At a later period, in the Cvitupic of 
Pure Picason, we find him saying that, if monads have an inner 
state of being, it must be that which Leibniz attributed to 
them, a status repnsentafims : for thought or consciou.sness is 
the only conceivable inner state which a substance can have.- 
Here, however, Iv.ant says nothing of the ].eihnizian theory, and 
the inmu' stale or independent being of the monads apart fiom 
all external relations remains an empty abstraction, which mcicly 
indicates Kant’s individualistic starting point. But this ab- 
.straction leads to a furtlier result, .lust bccau.so Kant con- 
ceives tlie individuality or independence (tf the sub.slances and 
their relativity or dependence upon each otlier as separate 
moments, which have no necessary relation to each otlier, he 
needs a teetiinn (luul to mediate between them. The dins t',i 
maeJdna has to be introduced, since othewise it would lie im- 
possible to conceive of the individual things or monad.s as, 
notwithstanding their individuality, acting upon each other, 
or even as contained in one space : for as contained in space 
there already is a relation between them which is not implied 
in their mere existence. God is needed to account for tlie 
unity of the world. “ Since therefore,” Kant argues, “ the 
mere existence of substances is jdaiuly insufficient to account 
for their mutual connexion and reciprocal inllucnce, and an 
external nexus of things independent implies a common prin- 
ciple through which their existence is determined with relation 
to each other : and since, without such a common principle, no 
general bond of union can be conceived, we have here a most 

^R. I. 44; H. L 399. Est rtalis Hohalanliarmii in se mvicem/acta ac/io, seu 
eonimercium per causas vero ejjicitniei, (imniam ithm quod exiitmtiam rerun 
alabUii principium, ipsan link legi atliijalui exliibct. 

■‘A. 274; B. 330. 
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evident proof of the existence of God, and, indeed, of the ex- 
istence of one God — a proof which is far more convincing 
than the common argument cx eo/dingcntia 

In this theory there is a enrions inversion of the point of , 

^ ^ devolopiiiciit 

view maintained by Leibniz and Wolff, though the lingering JhJrchtmty 
influence of their doctrines is still traceable. Leibniz had argued 
that, because substances are individual there can be no real 
relations between them. Kant argues that, unless the sub- 
stances be in real relation to each other, this simple individuality 
would make their changing states incomprehensible. At the 
same time, tlieir relations are explained not as necessary pro- 
perties but as separable accidents of them, and God has to take 
the place of a synthetic principle to bind together substances 
which are not necessarily connected. Since, however, the rela- 
tions of the substances are represented by Kant as real and 
not merely ideal, and since the substances can manifest their 
nature only in those relations, tlic opposition of their individu- 
ality to tlieir relativity is on the point of disappearing, and 
with it of course must di.saiipear tlie externality of the principle 
that unites them. For, if tlie difference of the substances be 
merely a rchitive difl'orence, a diffei-euce of elements wliich 
are nothmg apart from their relations to each other, the binding 
principle cannot be regarded as an external link of connexion, 
but must be taken simply as the unity which underlies the 
differences of the substances, and which manifests itself in their 
action and reaction upon oacli other. 

Such a conception is not of course furni.'shed to us by Kant, recui- 
l)iit he makes a step towards it when he treats God as not^^ofooi 
merely an external power who arranges the monads and binds 
iheni to each other, but as the real being who is presupposed in 
all possibility, i.r., the positive or affirmative unity which is the 
basis or presupposition of all determination and distinction. 

For it is to be noticed that, while Kant rejects the ontological 
argument in the form in which it was stated by Wolffj 

IR. I. 42 ; H. I. 398. 
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he restores it in another form, i.e., in the form which was 
characteristic of Descartes and Spinoza. We may not, he 
thinks, argue that the being whom we conceive as the oDinitvdo 
realitatis necessarily exists, on the ground that if he did not 
exist, existence, which is a species of reality, would be lacking 
to the idea of him ; for in such an inference we make a leap 
from the ideal to the real. To such logic, it is sufficient to 
answer that “ if all realities without exception are united in 
any being, that being must exist : but if they are only con- 
ceived as united, its existence will onlj’ be an existence for 
thought.” 1 Thus it appears that tliat which exists for thoughl 
is only a possibility, and something more is required for 
actuality. But Kant immediately turns round and asserts that 
there is one actuality which is not .something added to possi- 
bility or thniight, but the presupposition of it. This is “ the 
material of possibility,” the positive being which we assume 
as the basis for further determination, and which we actually 
determine whenever we assert any one thing to the exclusion of 
another. 

ol'il’dmge."' alteration of the form of the ontolo- 

gical argument, or has Kant merely changed the foot upon 
which his dogmatism is standing ? Tlie answer is that it is 
one thing to argue from the finite delcrmiiied as such to the 
infinite, and another thing to say that the finite cannot be con- 
ceived except through, and in relation to, the infinite. Or, to 
put it in another way, it is one thing to say that from my 
thought I can argue to a reality whicli is supposed to be ex- 
ternal to niy thought and indej^endent of it, and another thing 
to say that the distinction between my thought and reality 
cannot be made except by a consciousness which in a sense 
embraces both. Hence it was an obvious case of reasoning in 
a circle, when Wolff, who held that the inner life of the 
“ thinking substance ” was simply a consciousness of his own 
ideas, and that these ideas corresponded to objects only by the 
' R. I. li; H. I. 375. 
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external arrangement of a pre-established harmony, attempted 
to prove from his own ideas the existence of the Being who 
made this arrangement. For bow could the monad, which 
hypotliesi is confined to itself, prove from its own ideas the 
existence of a Being who connects these ideas with external 
realities ? If, however, the consciousness of our own ideas as 
such is possible only through the consciousness of objects which 
are not our ideas, then we shall have a right to say that the 
consciousness of self in distinction from the not-self presupposes 
a unity beyond that distinction. And this is the real meaning 
of Kant’s assertion that the existence of God is presupposed in 
consciousness of self. 

So far, then, we may recognise that Kant’s change of the J;°*’i“*^** 
form of the ontological argument lias a real and important sptooiism. 
meaning. Unfortunately, however, Kant’s way of worting out 
the true idea of the priority of the unity of being and thought, 
of object and subject, to their difference is simply the old way 
of Descartes and Spinoza, which involves the negation of that 
difference and the dissolving of all finite being in the infinite. 

This is implied by Kant in the treatise we are examining, when 


he says that all limited existences are ipso facto contingent, 
and it is more directly expressed in his JEssai/ vpon Optimism, 
published four years afterwards. In that essay he adopts the 
argument of the Leibnizian Theodicy, that all positive reality is 
combined in God, and that a world of finite beings, if it was to 
exist at all, must have more or less negation mingled in each of 
its parts, and, therefore, must be vexed with conflict and evil. 
On this view the finite does, indeed, imiilij the infinite, but it has 
no ground for its existence in the infinite : in other words, the 
affirmative is presupposed by the negative, but the negative 
does not in any sense flow from the affirmative. But, then, 
the principle " determination is negation ” must be taken in 
the Spinozistic sense that the only real is the indeterminate: 


and the finite must be regarded as an illusory semblance. 

The result, then, of Kant’s first treatise on metaphysic is to 


Biimmary of 
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both of their premises. But this conversion should be regarded 
as a separate inference and not introduced to complicate the 
syllogistic forms. The sole principles of syllogism are these 
two : — Nota noiae eat nota rei iimm, and Bepvgmiis notac 
repiignat rci ipi' and these are themselves only corollaries 
of the laws of identity and contradiction, which are the prin- 
ciples of alHrmative and negative judgment respectively. Hence 
there is no ground for saying that reason, i.e., the faculty of 
reasoning, is different from understanding, the faculty of judging. 
Syllogism is just the activity of thought whereby a judgment is 
made complete, as judgment is the activity of thought whereby 
a conception is made distinct. Tlie liigher faculty of knowledge, 
whicli is characteristic of man, may, therefore, he described 
comprehensively as a faculty of judging or making his ideas 
distinct. The animals have no distinct conceptions or, in other 
words, make no judgments, and in this lies their inferiority. It 
has, indeed, been contended that the ox has a clear idea of the 
door of its stall, and can, therefore, use that idea as a means 
of giving distinctne.ss to its conception of the stall : just as a 
man selects a particular attribute of an object, and makes it 
the predicate of a judgment concerning that object. But this 
is not the case. For it is one thing to have before the mind a 
clear image of that which is the attribute or mark of an object, 
and it is quite another thing to lecognisc it as the mark of tliat 
object, ie., to separate the two ideas and refer them to eacli 
other, as in the judgment, “this door Ijelongs to this stall.” 
And the same may be said of distinction which has just 
been said of relation. It is one thing to distinguish objects, 
and it is quite another thing to know the distinction of objects. 
The latter is logical distinction and means the recognition that 
A is not B; i.e., it implies a negative judgment. The former is 
merely physical distinction, and it implies only that the animal 
that makes it is moved to different acts by different ideas. 
"We shall, therefore, be able to determine what constitutes the 
distinction between rational and irrational beings, if we are 
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able to determine what the secret power is which makes judg- 
ment possible to us. My present opinion is that thi.s power or 
capacity is nothing but the faculty of inner sense, i.e., the 
faculty which enables us to make our own ideas the object of 
our thoughts.” ^ 

It would seem as if Kant had already touched upon one of 
the main ideas used in his Transcendental Deduction of the monstmbie 

principles. 

Categories, when he recognised that the faculty of judgment is 
at the same time the faculty which enables us “ to make our 
own ideas the objects of our thoughts,” or to refer our thoughts 
to objects. But a passing suggestion is not a discovery : and 
though Kant speaks of the activity of judgment as that which 
turns a series of like, or unlike, presentations of sense into a 
knowledge of objects, it does not occur to him to suspect that 
there is anything more involved in that activity than mere 
analysis. On the other hand, he sees clearly that, if the 
operation of thought is merely analytic, it is absurd to suppose 
that by means of it we can develop all truth out of one funda- 
mental principle. “ Those philosophers, who proceed as if there 
were no fundamental truths which are beyond demonstration 
except one, are as far from the truth as those who are ready to 
assume indemonstrable principles without sufficient warrant. 

Human knowledge is full of indemonstrable judgments.” But 
if this be the case, then the complex ideas expressed in such 
judgments must, it would seem, be given independently of the 
activity of thought. 

Having thus reduced the process of thought to analysis, 

Kant goes on to enforce the lesson that it is impossible by that 
process to bridge over the gulf between thought and reality. 

This is the leading idea of his next essay on the Only Possible 
Basis for a Proof of the Being of God, in which, however, 
he does not, except in one point afterwards to be mentioned, 
get much beyond the ideas of the Dilucidatio Nova. As 
in the latter treatise, he urges that the analysis of our ideas 
>B. I. 73j H.n. 68. 
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can never assure us of the i-enlity of their objects. Iking, oi- 
Kvistence, is no part of any conception, wliich may be e.\- 
Lracted from it by analysis and used a.s its predicate. “ Take 
any subject you please, say Julius t'aesai’. Gather out of tlu' 
conception of him all his thinkable predicates, those of tini(‘ 
and place not excepted, and you will soon understand that, 
though you have given him all these attrilmtes, you Iiave still 
left it undetermined, whether he exists or not.” “ In the com- 
plete detenuinatinn of the pos.sibility of a thing, no predicate 
cfin be left out which it would have, if it existed.” “ Wliere in 
our ordinary manner of spcccli, existence appears as a jn-cdicate, 
we must understand it not as a predicate of the thing itself, but 
of the thought of the thing. When, i.g., we say that the sca- 
unicorn (or narwhal) exists, but not the land-unicorn, tliis 
means only tliat the former is an em])irical conception, a con- 
ception of a thing that actually exists. In order, tliorefore, to 
show the truth of such a 2Jroposition, we have not to examine 
what is contained in the conception of the subject (in which W(‘ 
could find only jjrcdicales of its jiossibility), but we liave In 
inquire into the origin of the conception. Tlie question, in 
short, is whether we have seen the narwhal, or heard about il 
from those who have seen it. If, tlien, we were studying pei- 
fect accuracy of language, it would be better for us to say — 
not, ‘ The sea-unicorn is an existent animal,' but, ‘ An existent 
marine animal has all the 2'rcdicates which I unite in the con- 
ception of a unicorn.' ” ^ Hence also, the ( 'artesian jiroof of tin* 
Iking of God, which is based on Urn inclusion of being in the 
conception of God, must be rejected. 

Being is a simple idea, which we cannot c.xplain by dissecting 
it into .still simpler ideas; but we may help towards a clearer 
understanding of it by ineams of the closely related idea of 
jmition. When used a.s the copula, tlie verb of being implies 
the relative position or assertion of something, i.e., the position 
or assertion of a predicate in relation to a .subject. Is^otbing i.s 


^E. I. m-2; H. n. 115-117. 
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herein asserted as to the reality of the suhjeet itself, which may 
be entirely a creation of imagination. Hut when the same 
verb is used as a picdicate, it means the tihulufr posifioti of the 
thing, ic., its asscilion .simply in rehition to itself. Or, to put 
it otherwise, Heing tloe.s not .suiiply a predicate for any subject, 
l)ut ratlier a subject to wliicli ju’edicates may he attached. 

When, tlicrefore, we ask for a proof of the being of God, we are 
not asking for a middle tenu by means of which we may show 
that the jnedicate of being is attaclied to God as a siilijcct, but 
we are asking for a proof that 'smiething existent has all the 
predicates which are gatlicred into the idea of God. 

I'rom these considerations it Jbllows that all the usual Kant's ex- 

pLination of 

explanations of the idea of being or existence must be rejected 
as inadecpiate, or even positively misleading. The definition 
given by Wolff, that it is the “ complement of ijos'-iljilily,” is 
inadecpiate; for it does not tell us wliat i^ to be added 
to po.ssibility in order to constitute realit). lliiumgnrlen, one 
of Wolffs most eminent followers, explained lliat the iio,ssiliilily 
of a tiling was its logical essence or definition, with all the 
properties dcducible therefrom: while the ‘'complement” 
neceiBsary for reality consisted of all tlie accideiiiiil predicates 
which come to he added to it lliioiigh its connexion with other 
things in the world. l!ut this is cn'onemis, lor we may detei- 
niiiie all the predicates of an object, whctlier necessary or 
accidental, without pa.ssi]ig bejond its jms'-iliility. Xay, we 
may even say that, in older to he ]io.ssihle, an ciliject must he 
completely and indixidually detei mined', i.rj., every possible 
man must be of a certain ago, stature, figure, etc., and a man 
in whom any of these points arc uudcterinined is impossible. 

Equally erroneous is tlie view of Cnasiiis, that the determina- 
tions of time and place make the dilfereiice lietweeii possibility 
and reality. Eor, not to mention that this would involve tlie 
questionable principle that all that exists is limited hx 
conditions of time and sjiacc, it is obvious that we can think of 
jiossible, as well as of actual, time and place. The true 
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distinction of the real from the possible is found, not in llu' 
matter or eontent of our conceptions, but in the way in wliich 
they have been formed. In the case of all things but tlocl, 
Kant in this essay maintains that the real is that which is 
given in e.xperience and the possible is that which is not 
so given but merely thought. In the case of God, on the 
other hand, he repeats and illustrates at great length the same 
proof which we have already found in the DUncidatio Nora, 
that God is the ultimate reality implied in all possibility. 
Tlie only new point is the contrast which he draws between 
the real ground of all possibility, and the formal or logical 
ground of it which is found in the principles of identity and 
contradiction. 

The assertion that reality or e.xistenee is not a true 
predicate, and that a possible object may have all the 
attributes of a real one without being real, is one that will 
meet us again in the Critique of Pure Reason. It raises the 
whole question of the relation of thought and reality, and 
(jf the nature of the oppo.sition between them. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that when Kant interprets existence, liy 
“position," he admits, though without seeing the ell'ect of 
Ids admis-sion, that existence mu.st mean existence fm' a self 
or as posited by a self. For if this be admitted, the possiljle 
and the actual cannot lie absolutely opjiosed, as that which 
is posited by thought to tliat whicli is given independently of 
its activity. And as the nasition of an object for a self can 
only mean the determination of it in relation to the other olijects, 
which constitute the one objective world that exists for tliat 
self, so absolute position cannot be regarded as essentially 
different from relative position. It is the lingering associa- 
tions of the individualistic point of view with which he 
started which makes Kant separate so absolutely between 
what the thing is and what it is for us, and again between 
what it is in itself and what it is in relation to other thiwis. 
And the same almost ineradicable influence of his original 
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point of view also leads him to suppose the possibility of a 
complete, analytic determination of the conception of a thing, 
which yet leaves it open to us to consider whether or not it 
exists ; and to forget that every step in such determination 
is the assertion of a connexion of the thing with other things 
in the one intelligible world. The complete explanation of the 
possibility of a thing is, therefore, the same thing with the 
proof of its reality. The possible which can be opposed to the 
real is simply that which is detemined for us only by a few 
relations, and which for that reason remains hypothetical, 
or merely possible. Hence, if our whole present consciousness 
of the world may be regarded as in a sense ideal or merely 
possible, it is only in so far as we recognise that that con- 
sciousness is in process of development and not because, simply 
as ideal, it is not real. So much it is necessary to say at 
present, though the full discussion of the subject must be 
reserved till we come to deal with the Critique of Pun Season, 
in which the same opposition appears in a modified form. 

It has already been pointed out in relation to the Bilveidatui hmt thinks of 

God as tliQ 

Nooa that Kant himself was not altogether blind to the truth iiiiityofn!.iiuy 

° and posal- 

which is the necessary complement of his dualistic view of the 
relation of thought to lining. Such a compleiiicutary idea 
appears, both there and again in this treatise, in Kant’s version 
of the argument for the Being of God. For when Kant argues 
that there is an actuality implied in all possibility, a con- 
sciousness of a primary reality imidied in the conception 
of anything as possible, lie is putting a true thought into a 
somewhat obscure and inaccurate form. We cannot oppose the 
ideal to the real, that which is for tis to that which is in itself, 
unless we assume that that which is in itself is also for us. We 
cannot be conscious of our ideas ns our own in opposition to 
objects, except on the presupposition of an idea which is also 
objective. All such distinction supposes a relation of the 
elements opposed and therefore a unity beyond the distinction. 

In this sense, therefore, it is no mere “ dogmatic .slumber ” that 
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makes Kant revive tlie ontological argument. Unfortunately, 
liowever, in reviving it, lie does not yet improve upon that 
form which it liacl with Descartes and Spinoza. Like tliem, h(‘ 
rcache.'. the unity lioyond difference merely by abstraction from 
the dilferciuYs, ami therefore lie conceives that unity merely 
as a “ material of possibilitjV’ he., an aflirmative reality whicli 
we limit or detormine by negation, when we think of any 
particular ohject as jio.ssil)le. Xow, tis we have seen, the 
legitimate re.sult of .such a way of tliinking is to merge all 
iinile reality in Lite absolute substance. In other words, 
Kant lias as yet found no escape from the dualism tlial absu- 
Intely .«up.n'rde^ ilumghL and its olijeet, except in a nnit\ 
in wliieli all disiiuetiou is entirely lost. At tlie same lime lie 
is so far fiom seeiii,g that this is the necessary result of lii- 
logic, that lie goes mi to argue that the ah.solute Being miisl he 
conceived as a s]iiiit endowed with alxsulute power, nhsoluti' 
wisdom, and absolute goodness. In fact, having once got his 
rihsolute reality, he drapes it in all the “old clothes” of 
orthodoxy, without any consciousness of the opposition betweisi 
tlio Spinozi.stic and tlie Christian idea of God. 

"Wliile, lioweier, this is true, it is not the whole truth. 
Already, in the treatise we are considering, Kant takes one 
important step towaids the con'ectimi of the Spinozistic idea 
of the ultimate unity of Being and Knowing, when he 
layi down the principle, that though GnJ is to be conceived 
as llie 01.9 who is at once the highest renliti 

ami the ground of all other reality, lie is not to be con- 
ceived as embracing all reality in hiimself. For there are 
Kant argues, realilies wliieh it is iiiipos.sihle to coiiihiiie in 
one subject, c.//., esleiisioii and tlinuglit. “ It is vain to try 
to evade this eonelu.sion by .saying that the qualities excluded 
are not true realities. The impulse of a moving body and 
the forre wliich it liolds togetiier are undoubtedly positive: 
nor can tlie feeling of pain he regarded as a mere privation. 
Tlie attempt to explain away tlie opposition of positiie 
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realities is due to a confusion. It is contended that two 
realities cannot be opposed to each other because, as they are 
both true affirmatives, they cannot I® inconsistent as predi- 
cates of one subject. Ikit though I admit that there is no 
logical contradiction between two positives, this does not 
exclude a real repugnance or opposition between them. Such 
repugnance on the contrary is actually found wherever one 
thing, regarded as a cause, annihilates the effect of something 
else. Thus the moving force of a body in one direction and an 
equal tendency to move in the other direction are not in con- 
tradiction : nay, they may actually exist in the same body at 
the same time. Eut the one anniliilates the real effect of the 
other ; and whereas each severally would have produced an 
actual motion, the effect of both together is zero: in other 
words, the consequence of two opposite moving forces is rest. 

Eut this sliows that real opposition is diil'ereut from logical 
contradiction ; for nothing is possible which implies a contra- 
diction. Now, in the mo.st real of being.s tlierc can be no such 
real repugnance or oppo,sitioii of attriliiite.s llie consequence of 
which would lie privation or want ; and as there be such 
an opposition in Him if all rcalilics were brought together in 
Him as attributes, we are forced to conclude that, ihouuh all 
I'calities must lie referred to Him as their cause, .some of them 
mu.st be regarded only a.'' cffccl.s of iii.s action and not as 
attributes of his being.” ' 

What is here suggested, it will be observed, is not a concep- Distiiiciiou of 

logical 

tion of the ‘ polarity of opposites,’ or of the necessary relation of icnircgattoii. 
affirmation and negation. All that Kant says is that positives 
may be so opposed as to priKluce a negative result. In other 
words, he does not deny tlie possibility of a negation, which is 
nothing hut negation, but he maintains that that is not the 
only form of negation. But to one with Kant’s generalising 
tendency, the assertion that there is a negation which implies 
position or affirmation could not be long scjiarated from the 
IR. I. 189; H.n. 129. 
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assertion that there is a position or affirmation which implies 
negation. By the side of logical affirmation and negation, 
which are supposed absolutely to exclude each other, Kant 
is, therefore, led to erect two new species, the position which 
implies negation, and the negation which implies position. Or 
to put it in a point of view which shows more clearly the 
effect of tliis gi’eat advance of thought, alongside of the analytic 
process of thought which moves by identity and contradiction, 
and which, therefore, cannot by any possibility pass beyond the 
limits of the conception with which it starts, Kant now places 
a synthetic movement which proceeds from the assertion of one 
thing to the negation of another, and through that to the 
assertion of a third. In this way Kant evolves the great dis- 
tinction of analytic and synthetic judgment, which has such 
important effects in his subsequent philosophy. 

.vbat 11 real is ill the Mm]] towards the LiirodacHoti of the Idea of 
oogatiou.' Quantity into Philosophy that Kant for the first time 

definitely e.xpresses this important distinction — a conception 
which probably, as Paulsen suggests, arose in his mind in 
connexion with his diliiculty about the idea of God, but when 
once suggested, it found ready support and illustration in that 
view of matter as the unity of opposite forces to which he had 
already been led by Newton. Kant begins by pointing out that, 
according to the law of logical opposition, the opposite of any 
predicate is its mere negative, but that in the mathematical 
determination of quantity, the opposite of -|- A is — A, and puie 
negation is only readied through their union, so that -|- A— A = 0. 
In the former sense, a union of opposites is an impossibility {nihil 
'fiegativum), in the latter it is a simple privation or zero (nihil 
lirivativum). We should, therefore, be careful to distinguish 
between a negative quantity and the negation of quantity : for 
while the latter removes quantity and puts nothing in its 
place, the former is simply the opposite of the quantity that is 
taken as positive. Hence it is often indifferent which of tw’O 
quantities we call negative and which we call positive : or 
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rather, we should say that both taken abstractly are positive 
but that, when put together, they constitute a real opposition 
in which either member may be taken as positive and the 
other as negative. Thus impenetrability (= repulsion) may 
be described as negative attraction, or attraction as negative 
impenetrability, the one force being as positive as the other. 

Or to take an example from mind, attention may be repre- 
sented as negative abstraction or abstraction as negative 
attention, since it requires the same positive effort to exclude 
from the mind everything but one object and to concentrate it 
upon that object ; indeed the one is but the necessary correla- 
tive of the other. 

These considerations open up a new vein of reflexion, for Heal po'iitlou 

-negation of 

they suggest that the ^vorlcl may be regarded as the theatre of 
a conflict of opposite forces, in which the absence of a mani- 
festation of activity in any one direction is the indication, not 
of the absence of any tendency to act, but of the equipoise of 
ojiposite tendencies. Thus every piece of matter, the elements 
of which are at rest as regards each other, is a coherent unity 
only as the result of the equilibrium of the forces by which its 
elements repel and attract each other; and in our moral 
experience inactivity is, or may be, the result of a tension 
between the consciousness of duty and tlie force of inclination. 
Conversely, when activity in any one direction begins, we are 
often obliged to recognise, not simply that one movement comes 
in the place of another that has ceased, but that the force 
which was previously keeping it back has been neutralised by 
an opposite force. Thus when a resting body begins to move, 
it is because the equilibrium of forces acting upon it is dis- 
turbed, and its so-called inertia is overcome by a greater force. 

And, in like manner, when 1 begin to think of anything, itlis 
not merely that other objects cease to occupy me, but that they 
are driven out by the greater power of the new object over tlie 
mind. So ono desire does not simply come into the mind in 
room of another, but the former yields because it is driven 
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out by what has been called “ the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” 

These thouffhts Kant applies not only to the different forces 
cictinjf upon an individual object, but to all forces actual and 
potential in llie world as a whole. For as every manifestation 
of force may Ijc re"arded as the locking up of another etpial and 
opposite force (so that to make one force actual is to make an 
e(pial and opposite force potential), it follows that, as Leibniz lias 
maintained, the .sum of forces — meaning by that the sum of 
actual and potential forces — ^is constant. And indeed that 
sum, according to the same principles, is always zero, ii 
opposite forces be taken from each other. Hence also, if we 
conceive the Supiemc Ileiug as a ISeing in whom tliere i.s 
no iv.il opiiositiou of elements, and therefore no sucli law 
of compensatory reaction, we must suppose the nature of hi>. 
activity to he altogether di/ierent Inmt any activity to be .seen 
in the natural world either outward or inward. 

From this view of the real oppo.sition Kant finally deiiNes 
an important piinciple, which he extends not only to the real 
negation whieli i^ the result of an eipiililiriiun of opposites, hut 
also to real position which is the result of tlie disturbing 
of .such erpiililnium. This principle Is that such negation and 
^uch position aie altogeliier dillerent from all merely logical 
negations or positions, wbieh are sinijily the analytic develop- 
ment of ghen picmises. In the latter we cannot move from 
positive to negative or from negative to positive; nor again 
can we move from one position to another which is different 
i'rom it. In the former on the contrary we can and must 
make .sncli a transition. Thei’e is, therefore, a marked contrast 
between the logical relations of ideas and the real relations of 
things, and we must go beyond the former in order to under- 
stand the latter. “ I understand, c.y., how, when I assert that 
(lod is infinite, I am forced to deny that he is mortal: for his 
mortality would contradict his infinity. But how it is that by 
tlie motion of one body the motion of another is stopiicd. 
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is quite another question. For we cannot say that tlie motion 
of one body is the contradictory nr logical negation of the 
motion of another.” And there is a parallel difficulty in the 
case of logical and real position. If 1 look at things in their 
logical aspect, 1 see that by the mere analysis of conceptions, 
“ I can find, in composition a ground for the as,sertion of 
divisibility, in necessity a ground for the assertion of un- 
cliangeablencss, in intinity a gi-ound for the assertion of omni- 
science, etc. In all lhc.se cases I clearly see the connexion of 
reason and con.se(iueiit, for the consequent is identical nith a 
l)iirt of tlie ennceplioii of the lea.smi. But how one thing can 
follow from amithor nlieu it is not coinieeted with it according 
to the rulu<if identity, is the point which 1 could very much 
wi.sh some one to make intelligible to me.” The real problem 
of knowledge thus escupes from the domain of Ixigic; for what 
is wanted for knowledge is not to explain how a conception 
remains identical with itself ami reirels its negative, hut how, 
one thing being posited, the position or negation of something 
else is the consequence. Kant cuds with these words, “I have 
carefully considered the nature of our knowledge as it is 
expressed in judgments in relation to reasons and consequents, 
and I shall shortly take an opportunity to communicate in 
detail the result of rny iiiqnirie.s. lUil the .sum and auhstiiiiee 
of what I have to say is, that /hr rdotmi oj n nul nvson tv 'its 
imitiir or nrtja/irr const fjiniit tantw/ he (qmsstd hy o jHchjmtiit 
hot only hy a fonctii/ivn. Wc may, no doubt, sometimes 
reduce sucli a coirception by arralr.sis to simpler couccjitiorrs of 
real reasons, but hr the end all our knowledge of this relation 
must terminate in simple and irTcducihle corrccptioirs of real 
reasons or cau.ses,the relation of which to their consequents cannot 
be further e.xplairred.”^ The meaning of this obviotrsly is that 
reason and consequerrt are given in connexion witii each other, 
and we must take them they are given. Tim formal larrs 
of thought, as they show themselves irr the act of judgineut by 
' R. I, ir.8-ifi0 ; H. II. 10.1 G. 
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which we analyse the content of our conceptions, do not enable 
ns to explain any real or causal connexion of things, whether 
negative or positive. We are obliged, therefore, to fall hack- 
on an original unity of the conceptions tliemselves, i.e., on a 
nexus in the matter of thought as it is given in experience, 
which it is impossible either to explain or to explain 
away. 

In the concluding words of this essay Kant seems to 
approximate so closely to the ideas and even to the language 
of Hume, that it is difficult to regard the coincidence as merely 
accidental. Kant seems to be insisting on the very point on 
which Hume dwelt with such emphasis, viz,, that there is no 
link of necessary relation between the phenomena which we 
regard as cause and effect. On consideration, however, we see 
that, though there is a verbal parallelism, the premises from 
which the two writers start and the conclusions to which they 
are pointing are quite different. Hume was the interpreter of 
a philosophy the first principle of which was that all that 
i.s true in our ideas must be traced back to that which is 
given to the passive mind, and that all merely subjective 
additions to the facts presented must be fictitious and illusory. 
Hence, when he had shown that in the impressions or immediate 
experiences of the outer and the inner life there is no trace of 
that necessary connexion of antecedent and consequent, which 
is supiwsed to be involved in the idea of causality, he conceived 
himself at once entitled to treat such necessity as an illegiti- 
mate product of custom, a confusion of subjective association 
with objective reality. The conception of a synthetic power of 
thought was excluded ex hypotJiesi, and Hume, therefore, could 
not in his Essays have any intention of refuting it. Kant, on 
the other hand, inherited the tradition of a philosophy which 
sought to demonstrate everything by a purely logical process, 
and so to raise all sciences to the level of mathematics ; and 
not only in this essay, but al.so in those earlier writings of 
which we have already spoken, we have found him asking 
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himself the ipestion liow imich the purely logical movement of 
thought can do. In answer to this question he pointed out, in 
the essay on T/ie Fcdse SiMilty of the Four Syllogistic Figures, 
that demonstration guided by the la\v’.s of identity and contra- 
diction can only analyse what is given, and must, therefore, 
start with many indemonstrable principles. On the same 
grounds he proved, in the essay On the only .Possible Basis for 
a Proof of the Feistence of Go'l, that pure thought cannot bridge 
the gulf between itself and objective reality. Finally, in the 
essay which we are discus-sing, he shows that logical and real 
opposition arc essentially cliffcrciit, and tliat there i.s no 
parallelism between the movement of pure thought, in which 
we proceed according to the law of contradiction from the 
assertion of a predicate to the e.xclusion of its negative, and 
the objective process of things in which one i)ositive reality, 
e.g., one force, neutralises another. It is, therefore, only 
another step in the same direction, i.c., another step in the 
proof that pure thought cannot by its analytic movement add 
anything to its content, when at the end of the essay he goes 
on to show that the causal relation, — involving as it does a 
synthetic movement from the position of one thing to the 
position of a different thing, — cannot be explained by the 
logical connexion of reason and consequent according to the 
law of identity. The result to which Kant points in this 
argument is just that which Hume i.s led by his argument to 
reject, viz., that the causal connexion must be given in experi- 
ence. For whereas Hume sought to prove that the causal 
relation, because of its necessity, cannot be given in experience, 
Kant seeks to show that the same relation, because of its 
synthetic or arapliative character, cannot be derived from pure 
thought. When we take all this into consideration, the 
coincidence of expression becomes a matter of little moment ; 
for, even if we could suppose that Hume’s words were present 
to Kant when he wrote, — and the manner in which Kant 
speaks seems to preclude such an idea, — we could explain 
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Kiint/s use of them only by supposing that he did not under- 
stand them, but read into them his own meaning. 

Tlicrc is, however, one point that should lie mentioned on tlie 
other side, ami that is that Kant himself did not always, even 
in his Critical peiiod, clearly distinguish between the two s'des 
of his argument, as against the German dogmatism and the 
Ihiglish einpiiieism respectively. Frequently he seems to mis- 
understand irume’s reasoning and to siqjpose Hume to he 
refuting tlu' doctrine that reason has amplialive power, when 
he was merely showing that no necessity of conne.vion is given 
in sense. Tlius, to take one passage i'or many, we find Kant 
saying that Knme held “ the increase of conceptions out of 
themselves, and what may be called the spontaneous generatimi 
of tlie understaziding without heizig fortili.sed hy e.\perieiice, to 
be impossible, He regarded all supposed a priori principles 
as imaginary, f.c., he supposed them to be nothing hut habits 
springing from experience and its laws, and he therefoie argued 
that they are merely contingent iule.s to which we fah'^el} 
attribute universality and necessity." ' Here, as in many 
other places, Kant puts together two aspects of synthesis, as 
ampliative of a given unity of coiiceiition, and as connective of 
given differences of perception, and argues that an a jwiori 
synthesis in the former of these senses is necessary to e.xplain 
a urccmry synthesis in the latter sciihO. .iVnd he attributes to 
Hume a consciousness of the whole proldeni which he him, self 
sought to solve. Now, it is quite true that Hume dwelt upon 
the fact that, in the idea of the object we regard as cause, there 
is nothing to suggest that it has any connexion witli its effect, 
o.xcept the sequence of the latter upon the former : but, as 
I have already said, he points this out, not in order to disprove 
the power of reason to amplify its conceptions, (which he 
assumed to begin with,) but in order to show that there is no 
impression from which the idea of the relation,, as a necessary 
relation, of cause to effect, can be copied. So far, therefore, 
^ A. 765 ; B. 793. Pi'oUnonirnaf § 4. 
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Kant seems to lia'e always understood Hume in his own 
sense; a fact which is rather in favoiw of tlie views of those 
who contend that Hume’s influence is already traceable in the 
Esaay on Negative Quantity. Hut, on tlie oLlier liand, in the 
critieal period, tlie auqiliatke character of tlie jiidginent of 
causality is always, as in the passage just quoted, immediately 
connected with its neresvtrij character as an a jiriori judgment, 
a point to which no icference is made in the essay. 

Connected with Ihis is the fact that Kant as yet has no Kimtdooirot 
difficulty as to t\\e gemnd piinciple of causality, hut only as to 
the application of it in iiaitieiilur case,s. “I am not going to 
let myself he put ofl' with the word.s cause and effect, or with 
the words force and action. For if I regard a thing as a cause 
or attribute force to it, I have ah eady thought of it as standing 
to its consecpicnt in the relation of a real reason or antecedent; 
and then it is easy to explain my assertion of the existence of 
the consequent according to the law of identity.” Kant here 
obviously omits to ask himself the question how a mind ruled 
by the law of identity, as he intciqirets it, should ever conceive 
the idea of such a relation as that of causality, or should 
attribute to it objective reality. The question as to the univer- 
sal principles presupposed in all experience had not yet been 
suggested to him, and, therefore, he could not see the force of 
Hume’s attack upon the idea of necessary connexion, as he 
afterwards saw it.^ 


I It will be necessary to return to tills subject in the next chapter and also in 
commenting upon the Criligui.. Here, however, it is necessary to refer to one 
point on w'hich there is sonic misuiiderst.inding. It lias heen maintained that 
Hume in liis J&sayt deals merely uith the relation of particular causes to their 
effects and not with the general piiniiple of causality, which he disenssog in 
the 'J'realue,~-3. point which is important because ICaiit seems to have hnown 
only the Ei'^ays. Now it is true that, in the EH\ay<, Hume dwells upon the 
fact that we do not perceive any necessary connexion betw een events either in 
outer or in inner experience. “We are never aide,” he declares, “in any 
single instance to discover any power or necessary connexion.” But he 
immediately infers from this that the general ide.i of necessary connexion is 
objectively invalid, “ seeing that all our ideas are uotbing but copies of our 
impressions.” XVe need, therefore, to explain the idea of causality as a copy 
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In regard to the general problem of this essay, it may be 
instructive to refer by anticipation to the way in which Kant, 
at a later period, dealt with the contrast between logical and 
real opposition, h’or then he maintained that, while the con- 
ception of real o])positinn cannot be derived from pure thought, 
it can be made intelligible by means of the application of pure 
thought to the a priori forms of perception. But this way out 
of his difficulty had not been suggested to him at the time of 
the Hmy on Negatire Quantity. All that Kant had as yet 
reached was the conviction that .synthesis, negative or positive, 
is impus.sihle to pure thought. Before the ideas of the 
Critique could be developed, it was necessary that Kant should 
learn the lesson of the empirical philosophy, and especially tire 
lesson finally drawn from it by Hume, viz. that all synthesis, 
as a movement to integrate or connect, or at least nmssarUy to 
connect, elements given as dilferent, is impossible to sensa If 
pure thought be confined to a movement of analysis, a move- 
ment by mere identity, pure sense, as Kant was to learn, is 
confined to a mere succession of isolated presentations without 
any unity. If the former supplied no principle of differentia- 
tion, if it could not go beyond the conceptions with which it 
started so as to add to them any new elements, the latter on 
the other hand supplies no principle of integration by which the 
“ manifold " of sense, its endless difference and variation, could 
be brouglit back to unity. But both differentiation and inte- 
gration are neces'iary for synthesis. The problem of Kant, as 
it was .subserpieiitly stated, was to explain how tire analytic 
unity of thought could develop a .sjmthetic power in relation to 

of a “new sentiment or impression, to wit, the customary transition of 
thought or imagination between one object and its usual attendant ; and this 
sentiment is the original of that idea.’’ In other words, the idea of necessary 
connexion is simply the generalised copy of this sentiment. Kant, on the other 
hand, is here dealing not with the impossibility of finding the idea of neces- 
sary connexion in experience, but solely with the impossibility of thought 
adding to its own content except by tlie aid of experience, —an impossibility 
which he always maintained, tliongh he found a way out of the difiiculty by 
the aid of his doctrine of the a priori forma of sense. 
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the difference of sense, and how the differences of sense could 
be correlated under the unity of thought. In the essay which 
we are considering, however, Kant has only grasped one 
element in the problem. He sees tliat thought in itself is 
condemned to a purely analytic movement, and he casts the 
burden of supplying not only the manifold data but their con- 
nexion upon experience, t.e., upon perception. At the same 
time the clear distinction between the formal principles of 
knowledge derived from pure thought and material principles 
derived from experience, which he has already attained, marks 
a very important stage in his progress towards the critical 
point of view. He has “ seen Leibniz with the eyes of Hume,” 
or at least of Locke ; it remains only that he should “ see Hume 
with the eyes of Leibniz.” 

In Kant’s prize essay On the Evidence of the Principles o/ nifferen ct^^ 
Natural Theology and Moi'als, which was probably finished 
before the essay we have just been considering, the distinction “irtiw. 
between material and formal principles is more fully illustrated. 
Following Crusius, and developing the thought already ex- 
pressed in the essay On the False Subtilty of the Syllogistic 
Figures, Kant points out that there is only one, or, if we 
distinguish the principles of identity and contradiction, two 
formal principles, but that there are many material principles 
of knowledge, i.e., many propositions which are incapable of 
being proved. “ Crusius is, therefore, right when he blames 
other schools of philosophy for overlooking these material prin- 
ciples and directing all their attention to the formal principles 
of knowledge. By the latter alone nothing can be proved, for 
such proof would require premises containing the middle terms 
whereby the logical relation of subject and predicate in the 
conclusion is mediated, and in looking for such middle terms 
we must finally come to first premises, beyond which we cannot 
go.” ^ What, however, gives special point to Kant’s essay is, 
that in it he for the finst time deals with that distinction be- 


1 R. 1. 103 ; E. n. 303. 
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tween the method of yhilo-sophy and the method of mathema- 
tics, a distinction on whicli he afterwards had so much to say. 
Tlie example of matlieiiiatics lias, he thinks, been a great snare 
to previous jiliilo.sopliy. Mathematical science was supposed to 
be the type of demonstrative science, and its great success in 
extending liuman knowledge had naturally led Descartes and 
Spino/a, Leibniz and Wolfl' to expect that the same method 
miglil be employed with ecpially great results in another 
department. Hut as Iiishop Warlmrton liad remarked, “ notliing 
could be more fatal to philo-sojiby tlian the imitation of the 
method of mathematics.” i For t!ic busine.ss of mathematics is 
not to analyse given conception.';, but liy aibitrary synthesis to 
liroduce new conceptions that are not given. Tlie few concep- 
tions vliich it piesupposes, the conceptions of tpiantity and 
space, it does not need to analyse. It simply takes them ns 
they are given in the eoinmou consciousness. On the other 
hand, its own .special objects ate produced by the very act ol 
mind tliat delines them: we give rise to these olijects by 

putting together given conceptioms in an tirbitrarily determined 
way. Hence we can he cjuite sure that there is nothing in 
these comstructions of our thought except what we have ]mt 
into their definition. Tims the definititm of a circle is just a 
prescription of the process whereby the figure, to which we 
attach the name of a circle, is tc be, drawn : the circle is not 
given as an object heforf the definition, lait comes into exi.stencc 
in I'irtue of it. Further, when we observe the method of 
mathematics, we find that, though the truths it establishes are 
universal, they are always demonsti-ated in an individual con- 
crete instance, which is brought before the eyes or at lea.st 
before the imagination. Thus to prove that space is infinitely 
divisible, the mathematician draws two parallel lines and one 
cutting them at right angles ; then, from a point in one of the 
parallels, he draws lines passing through the perpendicular to 
various points in the other jiarallel; and from the infinite 


> R. I. 88 ; H. II. 291. 
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number of possible sections of the perpendicular in this 
one instance, he coiiclucles to the iniinite divisiljility of space. 
r>ut in ])hilosophy we have to proceed in quite a diil'erent way. 
There we have not to produce an oJjject by arbitrary synthesis, 
but to di.seover what is the nature of llie object as it is given; 
not to conilune elements ajipreliendeil sejiarately, liut to 
distinguish elements whicli are already united. Definition, 
therefore, is lutlier the ultimate end at wliii'h the jdiilo.soidier 
lias to aim, tlian tlie lii>l iioint from wliich he .starts. And it 
is far from e.a.sy for liim to .see tliing.s exactly ua they are 
given, or to be .sure that, in defining them, he has omitted 
nothing. Hence, most [tliilosojihers have .sinned both by arbi- 
irary combination of things which are gi\en separately, and by 
arbitrary sejiaration of things which are united and perhaps 
necessarily united. The finieiliil .synthesis which produced the 
Leihnizian conceiitioii of the " .sluiubeving monad ” is not inoi’u 
irrational than the dogmatism of other writers about the 
])().ssibility of a soul without a body. Again, the sign which 
the phibwopher must use to exjiress any given conception is 
not an individual instance in which the nature of its object is 
fully represented, Imt a word, an arliitrary mark, which in 
itself exhibits none of the characteristics of the object which 
it designate.s. He i.s forced to deal with his conceptions 
in (ibslmdo, without being able, like the mathematician, to 
“ envisage” them 'm cunenfo, and so to verify or correct them 
by the manifest eongruity or incongruity of the elements united 
in them. From this it follows that ])hilosophy cannot imitate 
the method of mathematics. Jt must ])ruceed by analysis, not 
by synthesis ; and, indeed, it must often be content for the 
time with an analysis which is far from complete. AVliat it 
has to co])y is not the method of mathematics, but the method 
which Newton introduced with so great profit into physical 
science. “ According to his teaching it is the business of the 
physicist to determine by sure experiences (aided, of course, 
by geometry) the rules according to which certain natural 
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plienomena take place. For, even though he may not thu.s he 
able to penetrate to the primary cause of these phenomena in 
tlie nature of material bodies, he can be certain that they act 
according to the laws discovered : and it is already an explana- 
tion of the complexity of natural events, when it is clearly 
shown that tliey fall under well attested rules. In like manner 
in Metaphysic, we ought to seek by sure imier experience, ie., 
by the immediate evidence of consciousness, to determine those 
elements which are manifestly contained in the conception of llie 
properties of the things which we are examining ; and though tliis 
may not reveal to us at once all that belongs to the definitinu 
of such properties, yet we may safely avail ourselves of our 
knowledge so far as it goes, as a sutiicient basis for many in- 
ferences.” So far, then, is it irom being the ease lliat we can 
proceed from a few simple notions to demonstrate cvciTtliing. 
that we must rather allow that philosopliy has many starting 
points ; i.c., in other words, tlint there are an indefinite number 
of material trutlis which we must take just as they are given. 
And if there is room to hope that some day we may be able to 
reverse our steps and to proceed as in mathematics liom tlie 
.simple to the complex, yet we must allow that that Jay is a 
long way off. “ tVe are still very far from the time when it 
will be possible to proceed synthetically in nietaphysic : only 
when analysis lias lielped ns to perfectly di.^ti^ct and definite 
eonceptiuns, will it lie ])0.ssible by .syntliesis, as in mathematics, 
to subsume all complex conception.s under the most simple 
principles." ^ 

From the last instance, we see that Kant lias not yet adopted 
tlie idea tliat the synthetic method of matliematics is impossilile 
for philosophy. He see.s, indeed, that mathematics has the 
advantage of a sensuous presentation of the objects in concrcto, 
hut he does not yet clearly oppose perception to thought as 
subjected to altogether different conditions. On the contrary, 
lie tliiiik.s tlial Llii* iiiipo.s.siltility of ajijilyiiig the niatheniatical 


' R. 1. 97 ; ir. n. m 
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method is due to the fact that the analysis of conceptions has 
not yet been carried down to tlie simplest elements. As to the 
nature of the synthesis by which reason has advanced in 
mathematics, Kant tells us that it is an arbitrary synthesis ; but 
it does not yet occur to him to a.slc how an arbitrary synthesis 
can be fruitful in the knowledge of objects. Kant says nothing 
to indicate that Locke had any special influence upon his 
mental development at this time. But we cannot fail to be 
struck with the coincidence between Locke’s ideas and those of 
Kant, both in regard to the method of mathematics and to the 
possibility of its future extension to other subjects. Bov Locke, 
too. held that matheniiitieal tnith.s liad “l)aiely an ideal exist- 
ence,” its construction.s not I'eing “ectypes” of anything pre- 
sented ill sense, but “archetypes” constrncted by the mind 
itself. But just for that reason they would seem to have no 
basis in, or relation to, experience, wlviclv is always particular 
and never universal : as Locke liinaself doubled the ])0ssibility 
of “ general propositions on matters of fact.” On the otlier linnd, 
in spite of their ideality, tlie princiide.'' of malliematics were not 
to Locl\'c mere detinilioiis of noniinal essences : tbc}- were not 
“ triHing ” or analytic ])ropo.silions, Imt propn,sil ion.s wliich gave 
“inslruclive real knowledge”; in Kant ’.s Iniignage, they were 
synthetic judgments. How .snch nicicly subjective .synthesis 
should yet give real knowledge of objects, Locke does not infonn 
11.S, any more than Kant tells ns how tlic “ arbitriuy comliina- 
tioii” of simple conceptions slionld yet be a seientifie process, — 
a process of the discoi cry of truth and not of tlic invention of 
fictions. What is still more remarkable is that both writers 
seem to throw out somewhat vague hopes of extending the 
metliod of mathematics to other subjects. For while Kant 
.speaks, in words already quoted, of the possibility of applying 
the synthetic method to metaphysics at some future time, when 
the work of analysis has been comjileted, Locke hopes for 
an extension of knowledge by " singling out and laying in 
order intermediate ideas ” in the same way that mathematics 
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liiis singled out and laid in order the “ intermediate ideas that 
ik'inonstratively show the equality nr inequality nf unappli- 
calilo qiumlities.” ’ 

One ullicv point is necessary to complete the account of 
Kant’s speculation in this important year, 1703. I have 
iilrcadv referred to the modification of the Ontological argu- 
ment which he .still accepted, and I have attempted to show 
that in it we may find an imperfect expression of the idea tliat 
kniiwledge presupposes an ultimate unity which is prior to all 
ililference, even the diflei'ence of the intelligence and the 
intelligilile world. This is an idea which Kant never coin- 
jiletely lust sight of, though in the Critique of Fv re Jlrosim, it 
essentially changed its fonn and reappeared as the tran,'«cen- 
dental unity of aiiperception, which i.s presu])posed in all e.\- 
lierienco. In the period we are considering Kant .still reg.ird.-- 
(rod as the centre to which all mu.st he referred; Imt it is (Ind 
conceived simply us lleing in general, i.e., as a Spinozistic unity 
in wliich all diflorencc is lost. Hence, as one of Kant’s curlie"! 
cominentatois declared, it would he truer to .say that K.int 
jiroved lleing in the ahstinct to he (lod, than that he imoeil 
(rod to exist.- From the idea of this ah.stract unity Kant 
immediately advances to the idea of a .spiritual dod, on the 

^Locke's E^^ay, Book IV. 12. 7. It is iiccessiuy licro, as Dr. Vaihiiiger 
points out, to yuaril aoaiiist the cniifusion of tlio .syntliotiu and thu aiiidytiu 
ill iuK'.stion, Milh tlie synthetic .ind analytic jnil!iimiit< nhiuh inc the 
st.irting points of eitlier. At this time (as «o sou fiom the Itijli .dmini h'luil'', 
(II. 2!)2, s 7 .) Kant hold th.it “all i.ition.d judgments are aii.ilytir, and all 
eiujjiiical jnd^'incnts aie tyulhctic " ; or, in other Mords, tli.it I’hilosnphy .stai ts 
from complex ideas or piinciplcs, i.i., from ideas tvliich contain dhtinguishahlu 
cloincnts and wliioh thereforo, are expressed in synthetie judgments, thouyli in 
another tray they maybe “simple'’ (R. I. 1(50; H. II. 10(1), l.r., in the sense that 
their eleiiienta cannot be separated from each other. Bothtliese, honcvei, K.ant 
derives from experience, nor does he yet ask how it is possible that comiilcx 
ideas, the elenienta of which are inseparable, can bo so derived. On the other 
hand, it is ins view that mathematics arbitrarily puts together elements Mhich 
are given in their simplicity, and therefore that it may he said to start from 
analytic judgmi ills. 

•Tieftniiik, ijiiotcd by Cohen: Ei'' IStijrijIi in Eoiil'.-, \'oi‘- 

kriliiehn Silidpni, p. .33. 
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vague ground that there is “ most reality ” in such a being. It 
is scarcely necessary to say anything in eiiticism of lliis sudden 
leap from the most simple and abstract to the most complex 
and concrete of conceptions. IVhat, however, gives interest to 
the transition is the way in which Kant connects it with the 
opposition between efficient and final causes. After rcacliing 
the idea of (iod by tlie “high priori road,” Kant proceeds to 
supplement it by means of an argument from experience. In 
doing so he first dwells, — in language svliich he repeated with 
little change many years aftcrwanls in the Critique of Judg- 
ment , — on the way in which each geometrical figure, when its 
properties are evolved by mathematics, becomes a key to mani- 
fold problems in relation to the world of experience; while, on 
the other hand, it re-'ts u]ion the idea of space as a unity in 
which all the peculiaritie.s of it and all kinds of figures are 
predoterminod. The piincijJc of unity thus revealed in all the 
forms of tin* manifold woild docs mu iinolvc design, for it is a 
necessary eon.scqueuce of the luituie of .''pacc : yet it conforms 
well to the idea th.il tlicio is a J)I^posi^e unity in the original 
principle from which the world in space is derived. A similar 
thought is suggc.'bled to iw by the wa} in whicli the necessaiy 
causal relations of things gi\c rise to a certain liarmony and 
order among them. This Kant illustrates iu various ways, and 
particularly hy his own discovery that the same mechanical 
laws, by which Xewton liad evplaincil the present movements 
of the solar system, arc also adeipiate to account for the forma- 
tion of that system. Kveiy sucli .stc]) lowanls the extension of 
the mechanical ex])lanation of things hy the laws of their 
action and reaction upon each other narrows the limits of the 
accidental, and points hack to a nnity as the source from which all 
things come. On the otlier luuul, it also limits the range within 
which the idea of final causes has to be applied. Kor a unity 
of design is necessarily an accidental unity, i.r., a unity not 
given iu the separate natures of the elements, whicli are com- 
bined in order to realise it. Such a unity we find in the 
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organic world : for, except by reference to an ideal cause, 
which does not lie in the separate elements of the body, we 
cannot explain how their action and reaction should be sub- 
ordinated to the life of the individual and the species. At the 
.same lime, there is much even in the orj'anic world which we 
can account for by physical laws apart from special design, and 
still more, which we may be able to accomit for in the same 
way in future. And it is the business of science to extend such 
explanation as far as possible. It is not Jiiety but slotli that 
would l)id us rest in the vimva riitio of final causes. Those 
who do so, forget that when we show tliat a purposive con- 
nexion of things flows from their mechanical relations, we are 
also doing much to piwe that that mechanism itself is the 
manifestation of a rational principle. On the other hand, 
however far we may go in this direction, we can see that then* 
are, and will always be, limits beyond which the mechanical 
explanation of life and mind cannot he carried, 
nftiwer attempt to “ redd the marches ” between mechanism ami 

teleology need not detain us, as we shall find Kant afterwards 
reproducing the main ideas of it in a better form. It is, how- 
ever, needful to notice it here, as it shows bow Kant’s mind 
was already working on lines parallel to those drawn in hi^ 
Critiqvn. Especially it lets us see the germinal form of the 
conception that the unity of intelligence i.s implied in nature, 
even regarded as a system of necessity, — a thought which is, 
we miglit even s.iy, the fundamental conception of the Critical 
philosophy. (In tlic other hand, we may oliserve that Kant 
does not yet characterise, the teleological princyde as an “ idea 
of reason,” although he already insists upon those cautions 
against the resort to final causes, which were afterwards brought 
into connexion with the distinction of ideas of reason from 
principles of understanding. 

Summiry of The positiou, then, which Kant had attained at the beginning 

iSotinrau. 11C4, may be thus summari.sed. He had broken witli tlie 
Wolffian philosophy and especially with its method. He had 
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shown that mathematical demonstration is something quite 
rliffhrent from the kind of logical deduction which Wolif had 
exemplified, and that the latter is merely a method of analysis. 
Tor the pseudo-synthesis of the Wolffians, who pretended to 
deduce all truth from general principles, he proposed to substi- 
tute a method of analysis which should begin by accepting the 
matter to be analysed from experience. The formal principles 
of thought would thus find their complement in a large number 
of “ irreducible conceptions,” and would necessarily give rise to as 
many propositions or judgments incapable of being proved. On 
the other hand, Kant did not i enounce that idea of a unity of 
knowledge and of the knowable world, which was expressed in 
a theological form by earlier jihilosopliers. All he did was to 
change the Wolffian back into the Spinozistic form of the 
ontological argument, or rather into a form which, even more 
distinctly than the Spinozistic, brings out the idea that that 
unity is the iiresupposition of all knowledge. Further, he 
attempted, in a method not altogether unlike that of Leibniz, 
to show that that unity e.xpresses itself in our knowledge, at 
once as a principle of unity underlying the mechanical necessity 
of nature, and as a teleological principle which subjects nature 
to ends not included in itself. Finally, in all these investiga- 
tions he was led to direct great attention to the question of the 
mtfwd of thought, and there is good evidence that he regarded 
all the special results yet attained by him as merely provisional. 
He had, so to speak, drifted from his moorings, and taken up a 
tentative and critical attitude, looking about for light in every 
direction and testing and comparing the different methods by 
which truth was to be attained. In tlie programme of his 
lectures in the Winter-Semester of lYGo-fi Kant •writes: — 
" The youth, just liberated from the discipline of the school, 
comes to the University accustomed to be taught, and thinks he 
will now be taught philosophy. But what he has really to he 
taught is to philosophise. Before any one can be taught philo- 
sophy, there must he a philosophy to teach; but where is it ? Who 
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L-nn show me a hook ami say ; — Here is wisdom and insit>ht 
iliat can he depended on : learn lo imderstand and to compre- 
hend wliat is in this hook, and buihl new conclusions u])oii it, 
and you will bo a iiliilosojdiei.’ Till you can show me sucli a 
book of universal wisdom which I can appeal to, as to Polybius 
tor liistory, and to Euclid for geometry, you must allow me to 
.-ay, that you arc abusing the confidence of the public in pre- 
tending to oiler such ready-made wisdom: for all you lealh 
CO/) do is to exereise the faculties of the youth conimitted to 
your care, with a \icw to a knou ledge uliich they will lune in 
the future to ac(iuire for themselves. The true inelliod of the 
instruction of youth is 'xfdk, as tlie ancients called it : and it 
is only when reason has been thoroughly e.\ereised that it can 
in some cases become dogmatic.” The tone of these .sentences 
might leave it uncertain whether Kant is thinking more of the 
defects of the actual sy.stems of philosophy or of the exigencie.s 
of the young, who need lo be exercised to think rather than to 
be taught definite conelusion.s. Hut it was his conviction at 
this time that in Philo.soithy young and old are ecpially confined 
to the xHitie method. “ llelajihysics,” he had said not long 
before, “is undoiditedly the most dillicult of the sciences, hut 
it is a science whicli has not yet come into oxi.stpnce.'’ ' And 
in writing to Lambert in IGG.') lie tells liim that the main con- 
clusions which he had as yet reaelieil were only in relation to 
method, and that even in that [Hiint of view his studies uere 
not comiileted. “ I luive for ."eAeral years been turning nii 
philosophical refle.xions in eveiy possible direction, and aftei 
much tacking and turning, in whicli I was always seeking for 
the sources of truth ami error in the manner of proceilure, I 
have at length reached aii assurance as to the method which 
it is necessary to follow, in order to get beyond tliat illusory 
appearance of knowledge wliicli makes us think at one moment 
that we have reached a decisive conclusion and tlie next 
moment foiccs u- to go back lo tlie bcgiiiniiig again, and whicli 
' It. I SS; It IT I’OI. 
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is the source of all the hopeless discord in the opinions of 
pliilosophers. My hal)it now is always, in relation to every in- 
vestigation I undertake, to examine lint of all what I mist know 
in order to be able to solve the special problem before me, and 
what degree of knowledge is made possible by the data that are 
given. In this way my judgments are often more limited in 
scope, but they are likely to be more definite and secure than 
is common. All my endeavours, therefore, point, ns the Tun in 
interest, to the determination of the proper metliocl of meta- 
physic and through it of philosophy in general.” ^ 

The question of method and of the theory of knowledge was 
now Kant’s main interest and in riew of it he held himself 
ready to sacrifice his mo.st cherished opinion and traditional 
habits of mind. “ If a man is in real earnest about the truth, 
he will at last be brought to the point at wliich he ceases 
to spare his own productions, even those which might seem 
likely to bring him some scientific credit. Everything he has 
learnt or taught he brings under an unsparirrg criticism."* 
Such are the words in which Kant describes his attitude of 
thought at this time, and he adds that this nrethod “soon 
enabled him to see that the whole dogmatic theory was 
dialectical.” He sought, however, to r-each “ something certain, 
if not in view of the object, at least in view of the nature and 
limits of philosophy.” He had brought himself into an attitude 
of critical detachment from all specirlative conclusions, atrd was 
ready to weigh the reasons for and against any of them with abso- 
lute impartiality, nay, eveir to lead all the powers ol his reason to 
argue against the side towards which he was conscious of any 
bias.* In short he practised that “ sceptical method,” which he 
afterwards declared to be the true preparation for criticism. 
This did not involve any real indifference towards the settlc- 


1 R. I. 303 ; H, VIII. 655. 

^ Seflexionen Kant's, II. 1. 

’Cf. fi. Erdmann’s introduction to the second volume of the Reflexianen 
Kant's, p. 41, where this point is illustrated in a striking way. 

VOL. I. K 
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nient of those questions in relation to which (as he once said) 
“ it is impossible for any rational being to feel indifferent." 
On the contrary, there are many indications to show that the 
ideas of “ God, freedom and immortality,” under which Kant 
brings all the problems of philosophy, were then and always 
the main ultimate interest of his speculation. But he had 
learned more and more to distrust the philosophy of the 
schools and all its dogmatic ways of solving these problems 
without any preliminary inquiry as to method. He had 
observed how easy it is to maintain either side in such a 
controvers)", or rather how easy it is to attack either; for 
in such disputes, as he said subsequently, the victory is always 
with the attacking party. And he had begun to suspect that 
the proof of either the affirmative or the negative in many 
cases lies beyond our reach. Kay, he had begun to a.sk 
further, how far it is necessary for our higher life that we 
should dogmatically solve such questions, and whether there is 
not a practical faith which can serve the purposes of human 
life better than the demonstmtions of an intelligence which is 
unaware of its own limitations. 

Essay <?ii«« It is this temper of mind which expresses itself in that 

Dnum of 

Qiuat-sier. strange essay On tlic Dreains of a Ghobt-Secr as ilbislraM 
hy the Sreains of Mctaphysic, published in the year 1766, in 
which he, in the first pJMe, sets before us the conception of a 
world of spirits alongside of the world of experience, then tears 
that conception to pieces in the spirit of a narrow Empiricism, 
and finally withdraws from the question as one the means for 
dealing with which are beyond our reach. In examining the 
Arcana Caelestia of Swedenborg, Kant had been greatly struck 
with the symmetry and self-consistency of the system of the 
spiritual world as there pictured, and with its similarity to the 
universe of self-determined yet harmoniously acting monads, 
which had been conceived by Leibniz. He had also detected 
a curious coincidence between the view of Swedenborg as to 
the connexion of the spiritual and the natural worlds, and the 
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view of Leibniz as to the relation of tlie world of phenomena to 
the real world of monadic substances. And this harmony he 
sets himself in a half-seriou.s, half-humorous way to trace. If 
a spirit or a ghost be defined, according to the common notions 
on the subject, as a being that can be present in a portion of 
space without manifesting that property of resistance or solidity 
which distinguishes material objects, no one can sny that such 
a being is impossible. To prove that such a being actually 
exists is another thing ; for though good arguments have been 
drawn from the nature of thought for the simplicity and indi- 
visibility of the ego, this does not necessarily involve that the 
soul is quite different in character from the elements of 
matter. On the dynamic theory, matter itself is made up of 
points of force, which, tahen in themselves, have no extension 
and which occupy space only as they repel each other. On 
the other hand, since we know that the elements of matter 
have impenetrability or repulsive force merely as a fact of 
experience, without being able to comprehend it or see its 
necessity, we cannot deny that substances without such a force 
are possible. But if we suppose the spirit or soul to be such 
a substance, we are landed in many difficulties as to the 
manner of its connexiou with the body ; c.g., whether it acts 
upon the organism at one point or is present equally in every 
part of it. In the latter case the mode of its presence is incom- 
prehensible, in the former case it is difficult to conceive it as 
acting on material substances without being itself one of them. 
Are we, then, to suppose that everj’ element of matter has 
itself an inner principle of activity which determines its outer 
relations, and that the immaterial substance works upon that 
principle? There is something plausible in the idea of 
Leibniz that all monads are "representative"; for it is 
difficult to conceive how a simple part of matter should be 
possible without any inner state, and it is impossible to 
think of any inner state which is not analogous to thought. 
But, though we admit this supposition, it does not help us 
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to see how a spirit and a body can form a unity, or how, 
if they form a unity, they can ever be separated. Still, 
having entered upon this perilous path of speculation, we have 
only to follow it out aud we shall find ourselves rapidly 
constructing a system of the spiritual and natural worlds, 
which may take its place beside that of Leibniz or Swedenborg. 
“ It is then as good as demonstrated, or it could easily he demon- 
strated, if tlie process were not too tedious ; or, still better, it will 
be demonstrated at some future time, I know not when or wliere, 
that tlic human soul even in this life is liouud up in indisscfiulile 
community witli all immaterial natures belonging to tlie world 
of spirits, aud tliat it acts upon tbeiu and is acted upon by 
them, tliough, as men, we are not coiLscious of such infiuence.s 
so long as it goes well with us. And it is also pioliablc, 
on the other side, that purely si)iritual natures have no 

immediate sensitive consciousness of the material world: for 
they are not bound up in one personality with any part of 
matter, in such a way as to become conscious of occupying ii 
definite place in the natural world and to apprehend tliroiigli 
special organs of sense their relation to other extended 

existences, although they may be able to produce inllueiiees 
upon, and receive influences from, the souls of men, a.s 
beings of kindred nature with themselves. Hence, not- 
withstanding tlie communion between the two orders of 
spirits, it is impossible that those ideas which are received 
by the embodied sifirit, as a being dependent upon the 

material world, should pass without change into the mind.s 
of purely immaterial beings, or that the thoughts of im- 
material beings should without losing their peculiar charac- 
ter, pass over into the consciousness of men ; for the contents 
of these different kinds of consciousness are specifically 

distinct.”! 

Now, this idea seems to shed no little light upon our con- 
sciousiies.s of our.solve.s as moral aud .spiritual lieings. for that 
‘R. VII. j.3; II. II. ,'j41. 
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consciousnes.? appears always to point to a unity of all spirits 
with each other, which limits their individual lives, just as the 
law of universal attraction limits and determines the movements 
of the different material bodies. “Is it not then possible to 
represent the phenomena of the moral impulses, which deter- 
mine the reciprocal relations of conscious beings, as the effects 
of an active force which they e.xercise upon each otlier? 
May we not regard moral feeling as just the felt dependence cf 
the particular upon the universal will, and as a consequence of 
the natural and universal interaction whereby the spiritual 
world attains its moral unity, as it forms itself according to the 
laws of its own connexion into a system of spiritual perfection ? 
If we allow this thought to have enough verisimilitude to make 
it worth while to follow it out to its consequences, we shall find 
that they are such as to produce a certain prejudice in its 
favour. For, if it were a true thought, most of those difficulties 
would vanish, which arise out of the contradiction of the moral 
and physical relations of men upon earth. Thus the moral 
character of men can never have its complete effect in their 
outward life according to the order of nature, but it may realise 
itself fully in the world of spirits according to spiritual laws. 
The unrevealed goodness of many an effort which is thwarted 
in its result by defective power, or again the malice hidden 
beneath many an apparently good act, are for the most part 
lost, if judged by their physical effects in the material world : 
but, according to the idea suggested, they w'ould have to be 
regarded as fruitful of consequence in the world of spirits ; for 
in a world under spiritual laws, the connexion of the private 
will with the universal will, — that will which constitutes the 
world of spirits into a united whole, — would be such that each 
free act would produce an effect and call forth a reaction in exact 
accordance with its moral character.” ^ Supposing this view to 
be true, it would follow that, even now in the present world, 
the spiritual subject must take the place among the spiritual 
>R. VII. 58} H. II. .S43. 
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substances of the universe which is apirroi»riate for it according 
to moral laws ; and it must take that place with the same neces- 
sity with which material bodies determine their respective places 
according to the laws of motion. And if in a future state the com- 
mimity between the soul and the material world should be broken 
off, the moral laws that already determine its relations in this 
world would continue to operate without a break. The only 
difficulty that remains unexplained is, how we are to reconcile the 
e.xistence of such a spiritual community with the fact that we are 
so seldom conscious of it. For the spiritual world is present to 
man, if at all, only in occasional glimpses, which, besides, have 
often a somewhat uncertain and even irrational character. This, 
however, is already explained by what has been said of the 
nature of the consciousness of man as contrasted with that of 
purely spiritual beings. For what we experience ns spirits will 
not naturally enter into that consciou.«ness which we have of 
ourselves as men ; or if it does so enter at all, it will only be 
under abnormal conditions, and even then the intimations from 
the spirit-world will necessarily take the form of the consciou.s- 
ness into which they intrude. Spiritual realities will be 
pictured as objects and events in the natural world, and all tlie 
imperfections of the medium will affect the vision. For men 
in general such perceptions will have something of the character 
of disease : and if there are a few exceptional individuals who 
are so constituted as to be continuously conscious of spiritual 
influences, their minds will be so much drawn out of proper 
balance as to the things of this world by tlie confusing presence 
of another, that they will often be regarded by other men as 
insane. In this way it only needs a little ingenuity to explain 
all the facts of ghost-seeing in accordance with our primary 
assumptions as to the relations of the two worlds. “ For meta- 
physical hypotheses have wonderful pliancy ; and it woirld show 
a great want of ingenuity not to be able to adapt this hypothesis 
to every story of supernatural visitatidiis, and that without 
taking any trouble to investigate its truth, which in many cases 
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it would be impossible, and in yet more would be discourteous, 
to attempt.” ^ 

After thus playing the spiritualist, Kant in the next chapter The Empirical 
turns the tables, and writes what he calls an Anticabala, in Spmtuahsm. 
which he endeavours from the point of view of ordinary com- 
mon sense to show the hollowness of all such theories and 
hypotheses. “ Wlien we wake,” it has been said, “ we live in 
a world that is common to all : when we dream, we live each 
in a world of his own.” This world of our own may be con- 
structed by the intellect or the senses ; by the “ dreamers of 
reason ” or by the kindred " dreamers of sense ” : in both cases 
it is removed from the ordinary tests of experience : it is not 
part of that order and connexion of things which is present to 
our waiting consciousness. Its only criterion is self-consistency, 
and this criterion may be eq^ually satisfied by many different 
systems of speculation and superstition, by a world of Sweden- 
borgian ghosts alike with a world of Leibnizian monads. When, 
however, we ask what experiences can be appealed to in support 
of either, we find nothing e.xcopt some sensible, and generally 
visual, appearances, which are presented in certain states of 
body to many men, and which to certain peculiarly constituted 
men are frequent or even constant. But the rational explana- 
tion of such facts is not supernatural powers but disease. Thus, 
a defect in the organ of vision may easily explain how the 
pictures of imagination, which we usually represent as merely 
mental phenomena, should appear as objects in the outward 
world. To suppose an influence of spiritual beings without us, 
in order to account for appearances which can thus be readily 
explained by an unhealthy state of the body (a state manifestly 
existing in many cases of supposed supernatural vision) is to 
neglect all the rules of scientific method. The ghost-seer 
should rationally be regarded, “not as a half-citizen of the 
other world, but as a candidate for the hospital.” 

Between these opposite views Kant does not decide. 

praUetn. 

iR. VII.63; H. n. 349. 
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Ihct, he seems to say that he regfirds the controversy mainly as 
an illustration of the “ sceptical methoil ” of balancing opposite 
tlieories against each other and so freeing ourselves from a 
false dogmatic attitude in regard to questions Vfhich we cannot 
settle. Enough for us is gained when we can set a purely 
physical theory against a spiritual or spiritualistic one, and so 
free ourselves from the strong bias of our own hopes and fears. 
In this way, Kant declares, “ I have freed my mind from pre- 
judice, and extinguislicd the blind credulity which opened Ihc 
way to many a fictitious as.sumption of knowledge. . . . 

Formerly, I looked at the general intelligence of man from the 
point of view of my own intelligence ; now I put myself in the 
place of an alien and external reason and observe my own 
judgments, with all their secret occasions, from the point of 
view of others. The comparison of these different views shows, 
indeed, many marked instances of what may be called mental 
parallax, but it is the sole means of preventing illusion and 
reducing our conceptions to the true iilace which they occupy in 
relation to our faculties of knowledge.” ' It is our hope,s and our 
wishes, wliich throw themselves into one of the scales and make 
us lean to the belief in a community of .spirits : otherwise, our 
theories would not be .so exclusirely taken up with the que.stion 
how the spirit of man goes out of the world, to the neglect of 
the not le-ss difficult questions how' it comes into the world, and 
how it is present in it. Cut the “ polemical discipline of the 
understanding" prepares us to admit that the whole suliject 
belongs to the region of oiniiion and not of knowledge, in which 
dogmatic denial and dogmatic assertion are equally irrational. “ I 
venture to assert that if the reader makes a proper use of what 
has been said, he will find in it the last word which philosophy 
has to utter about such spirits, and that whatever variety of 
opinions may appear in the future, no one will ever be able to 
know any more. This may seem a bold statement to make, 
when we find it impossible eilliur b)' obseivatioii or by rcasoii- 
1 K. VII. 74 ; If. II. 350. 
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ing to exhaust the nature of any one object of sense, he it even 
a grain of sand or a drop of water; so immeasurable to a 
limited intelligence like ours is the complexity which nature 
presents even in its smallest parts. Hut it is quite different 
with the doctrine of philosophy in regard to spiritual beings. 

That doctrine can be completed, though only in a negative way. 

In other words, we can here ascertain with certainty the limit 
of our knowledge, and convince ourselves that, while we are 
able to observe the various phenomena of life and to discover 
their laws, we are totally unable to reach any positive deter- 
mination as to the principle of that lil'e. AYe may, indeed, 
suspect that there is a spiritual principle beneath the natural, 
hut we cannot know' it ; for we find no data in our sensuous 
perceptions on which such knowledge could be based. We are 
driven, therefore, to resort to negatives, in order to determine 
that which is absolutely separated from all that is given in 
sense : though the possibility of even such negative determina- 
tion rests neither on experience nor on reasoning, but .solely on 
a fiction to which reason is obliged to have recourse in default 
of any other means of dealing witli its oliject. On this footing, 
philosophy can lie nothing but a doctrine of our necessary 
ignoi’ancc of a certain jirobleniatical cla.ss of beings : and, if it 
confine itself to this, there is mtthing to hinder it from com- 
pletely solving the pvolilem set before it.”^ 

In what remains of the e.ssav Kant gives an account of tliei’hiiosopiy 
stories told of Swedonhorg’s pi ophclic powers, and also a sketcli 
of the system of the spiritual world exhibited in the Arcanti 
Cackstia, with the view of showing its general accordance with 
the spiritualistic theory previously stated : and in the end he 
returns to the lesson that metaphysic (“ of which,’’ he declares, 

“ I have always been a lover though 1 can boast of few of her 
favours,”) is unable to solve the problems which reason suggests 
as to the hidden nature of things, but that it can do much to 
teach us the limits of possible knowledge. The great impoit- 
j K. VII. 77 ; H. n. 359. 
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ance of this negative use of inetaphysic lies in the fact that it 
is only the known impossibility of gaining anything by attempt- 
ing to go beyond these limits, that will induce men to confine 
themselves within them. “ So long as it is thought possible to 
reach that distant goal of knowledge, so long it is vain for a 
wise simplicity to protest that we can do very well witliout it. 
The pleasure of advancing knowledge makes it readily take the 
appearance of a duty ; and a deliberate self-restraint of reason 
seems to show, not the simplicity of wisdom, but a stupidity 
which hinders the elevation of our nature. For questions as to 
the nature of spirit, as to freedom and predestination, as to the 
future state, etc., at once set in motion all the powers of the 
intelligence, and draw men by their importance into a fever of 
speculation which subtilises and decides, dogmatises and con- 
troverts, with every new semblance of insight. It is only when 
sucli discussions give place to a philosophy which tests its own 
procedure, and takes account, not only of objects, l)ut also of 
their relation to the mind of man, that the limits can be drawn 
closer and the Ijoundary stones laid, whicli will hencefortli 
prevent speculation from passing beyond its proper sphere. It 
needs some philosophy to discover the dilficulties tliat surround 
many conceptions, whicli are treated by the ordinary consciou.s- 
ness as ea.sy and simple. A little more philosophy drives away 
the illusion of knowle<lge which still remains, and persuades us 
that such objects lie entirely beyond the horizon of man’s 
intelligence.”’ 

Experience Kant then proceeds to lay down the limits of knowledge in 

““Knowledge, g^jne way as in his previous essays. We can analyse 
])henoniena, he thinks, according to the principles of identity 
and contradiction, but ultimately such analysis always Inings 
us to certain primary connexions of phenomena which we cannot 
get beyond. “ The fundamental conceptions of things as causes 
and of their forces and actions are quite arbitrary when not 
taken from exjierience, and apart from e.xpcrience we can neither 
‘R. VII. 101 ; II. II. a77. 
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prove nor disprove them. I know well that thought and will 
move my body, but T r,an never by analysis reduce this pheno- 
menon, as a simple experience, to anything more simple than 
itself ; I know that it is so, but I cannot tell why it is so. 
That my will should move my am is not to me more intel- 
ligible than that it should hold back the moon in its course : 
the difference is only that I experience the former, but that 
the latter has never come under the observation of my 
senses.” Hence, we can say nothing at all about the nature 
or existence of spirits without bodies; and of the actual 
eomniercium of soul and body we can only discover that it 
exists and that it has certain laws; but we are totally 
unable to explain the why or the how of this action and 
reaction. 


"When we have realised the impossibility of answering such “St 
questions, we are prepared to find that it is unnecessary for us to 
answer them. For, in the first place, the obligations of morality 
are not in any way dependent on the belief in another world. 

“ Surely, the heart of man contains in it immediate moral pre- 
scriptions ; nor does he require, in order to move himself to act 
according to his vocation in this world, to fix his lever upon 
another.” The hope of iramoitality uill not turn a knave into 
a righteous man, thougli it i.s a hope which springs up in all 
good men, as a natural accompaniment of their elevation of 
feeling. '• Hence it appears more accordant with human nature 
and the purity of morals to ground the expectation of a future 
world on the feelings of a well disjwscd mind, than to attempt 
to base good conduct on the hopes of another world.” A 
moral faith, ie., a faith that springs out of morality instead 
of pretending to prepare the way for it, is the only faith 
useful to man. And in this sense we may adopt the saying 
of Candide as true philosophy. Instead of seeking to know 
what is too high for us, our business is to "cultivate our 
garden.” ^ 


IR. VII. 106; H. n. 381. 
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I have given a somewhat full account of this essay, becaiise 
it contains a curious anticipation of the critical philosophy on a 
lower level of s])eculation. The results are in many respects 
analogous, still more the general tendency. Here, as in Kant’s 
later writings, we have the critical withdrawal from a problem 
which gives rise to an antinomy of reason, because it contains 
difficulties which are beyond the reach of the human under- 
standing ; and here, too, the thesis and the antithesis of the 
antinomy are derived from the dogmatic assertions of idealists 
or spiritualists and the dogmatic denials of empiricists. And 
to complete the likeness, we have here also a final recurrence 
to the moral consciousness as that out of which alone any 
rational faith can be drawn. On the other hand, while we 
find Criticism in this essay, it is still merely an limpirical 
Criticism. For in the fimt place, the antinomical results of the 
application of the intelligence to certain subjects is taken 
merely as a fact, and not explained. But, as Kant afterwards 
pointed out, the mere fact that all previous speculation has 
failed to deal successfully with certain problems docs not of 
itself give us reason to as.sert that they are beyond tlie limits 
of our understanding : otherwise progress would be impossible. 
Ultimately, we can be finally prevented from di.scussing' such 
subjects, only if it is shown from the verj’ nature of our faculty 
of knowledge tliat it is beyond our iiower to deal with them. 
Kow, it is true tliat in the present es.say Kant supplies a kind 
of theory of knowledge and its limits, when he says that we are 
conlined to the analysis of data which are given ns in exiierience, 
and that the primary relations of things as causing changes in 
each other must be simply taken as facts. But this only shows 
that Kant has not yet a.sked himself the question : What is 
experience? In particular, he does not yet see that, if experi- 
ence is the knowledge of a connexion of effects and causes, it 
involves something which is not given in sense. In other 
words, he is not yet aware that llicro is a synthesis involved in 
the assertion of the very jirinciple of causaliLy, as truly as in 
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the act of judgment by wliieh special phenomena are brought 
together under that princqDle. And it is only another over- 
sight of the same kind that, while he shows that antinomies 
arise in the attempt to answer certain questions, it does not yet 
occur to him to inquire how we come to ask such questions at 
all. For an object must be in some .sense within the reach of 
the intelligence, when it is possible to ask a question about it ; 
and if so, it is hard to see how we should be able to know that 
the question is absolutely unanswerable. In all these respects 
Kant as yet falls short of an adequate consciousness of the critical 
problem, as he came afterwards to understand it. Such a con- 
sciousness could only be attained b}' a deeper investigation of 
the conditions which render bioiHitli/c possible within, and im- 
possible beyond, certain limits, which yet are not absolute 
boundaries to all human ilimif/hf. 

Meantime, the unsiiaring rigour with which Kant apnlied "vt-Bdeissohns 

^ ohjcttionsaad 

his eknehvs and the occasional liittemess of his jests at tlie *'‘“**’* 
expense of the doguialie philosoidiy gar e some not unnatural 
offence to Mendelssohn, who, though not strictly a representa- 
tive of the dogmatism of the previous time, yet upheld many 
of its traditions in a .somewhat softened form. Mendelssohn 
was the most eminent of the popularising Fcdcctics, who tried 
to provide a philosophy adapted to a time of transition by a 
somewhat inconsistent mixture of dillcreut elements, held 
together only by a couuuou-seuse dislike of pushing anything 
to an extreme. To such a man the ruthless and fearless dia- 
lectic of Kant could nut but be startling and annoying. In 
answer to a letter expressing these feelings Kant admits that 
his essay bore traces of tlie conflict of feeling under which it was 
written. “ It was difficult for me,” he says, “ to find a way of ex- 
pressing my thoughts without exposing myself to ridicule. It 
seemed to me, therefore, best to anticipate others by ridiculing 
myself. Yet in this I have proceeded quite honestly, since the 
state of my mind was in truth somewhat absurd. For I cannot 
rid myself of a slight inclination to attach credit to such stories, 
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iinr can I altogether regret the grounds of reason which support 
their possibility; and that in spite of the extravagances which 
are connected with the former, and the hair-splitting subtilties 
and irrationalities wliicli deprive the latter of their value.” As 
regards metaphysic, Kant goes on to declare that he is so far 
from intending to cast any scorn upon it that he is convinced 
that “ the true and lasting well-being of humanity rests upon 
it.” But just in order to make room for a true metaphysic, he 
thinks that the time has fully come to drag off the dogmatic 
garb with which a false and pretentious philosophy has clothed 
itself. Of such a Katliartilcon for perverted intelligence, it was 
the aim of liis essay to supply a specimen. The special point 
to which it directed discussion might, perhaps, have been more 
clearly indicated : it was the (pie.stion of the nature of the rela- 
tion between the soul and the world, i.r., both the natural and 
the spiritual world in which it has a place. “ In my opinion, 
the first point necessary is to examine what data we have for 
the solution of the problem, how the soul is present in the 
world and how it eom(*.s into relation both with material 
things and with other beings of its own kind. In other words, 
it is necessary to discover what is that power of acting on 
things without and of receiving impressions from them, which 
is exemplified in the union of the human soul with a body. 
Now such knowledge must be derived either from experience 
or from reason. But there is no experience whereby we can 
come to know such a suliject in the various relations which 
alone would reveal its external force and capacity and its har- 
mony with the body ; no e.xperience which can throw light on 
the connexion of the inner state of the soul with the outer state 
of the matter of our body, and so on the connexion of an inner 
activity with an outer activity. Is it then possible to deter- 
mine these forces of spiritual substances by a priori principles 
of reason ? This question reduces itself to another more 
general rpicstion, viz,, wlicUier it is jmssiblc l)y reason to dis- 
cover a ju’iinitive force, ix., tlic first luudainental relation of a 
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cause and an effect. I ansiver with certainty that it is impos- 
sible, Hence I am rediieed to the conclusion that, except in 
so far as such forces arc given in experience, they are only 
fictions of imagination. Such fictions can never be proved to 
be even possible, and to say that they are thinkable, — which 
appears to be the case only because we cannot show that they 
are impossible. — is purely illusory. For I have shown in my 
essay that, on the same method, I can defend the dreams of 
Swedenborg himself against any attack upon their possibility. 

The analogy, which I have there drawn, between the moral 
influence of spiritual beings upon each other and the universal 
gravitation of matter, is not to be taken as an earnest opinion 
of mine. It was intended only to show the ease with which 
we can advance in philosophical fictions, when there are no 
data to guide or check us ; and at the same time to make mani- 
fest the necessity of considering what data are needed for the 
solution of the problem and whether these data are forthcoming. 

For, if once we were to set a.side all proofs from the fitness 
of things and tlie divine designs, and to ask simjply whether 
it is possible to derive from experience a knowledge of the 
soul, sufficient to reveal to us the manner of its presence in 
the universe both in relation to material things and to other 
spiritual beings, it would become easy for us to determine 
whether birth, life and death (in a metaphysical sense) are 
things which are within the reach of our intellectual insight. 

In short, the great question is whether at this point we do not 
discover limits fixed for us once for all by the finitude of our 
intelligence, as well as by the nature of the empirical data with 
which that intelligence has to deal.” * 

We here see Kant at his nearest point of approximation to Endo»he 
Locke. But, as he reached that point of view by a dis- 
covery of the defects of the opposite school of thought, he was 
the more ready to detect the incompleteness of the Lockian 
criticism, and, indeed, the inherent contradiction of an empiri- 


IR. XI. 10 ; H. VIII. 674. 
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eul criticism of experience. It was this discovery which was 
soon to lead to a partial recoil towards the Wolffian liationali.sni 
and to give rise to that first imperfect synthesis between it and 
Empiricism, which is contained in the Dissertation of lYYO 
on the Form and Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible 
IVorld. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DISSERTATION OF 1770, AND KiNT’S STUDIES FOR THE 
CRITIQVE OF FORE REASON HJ THE TEARS 1770-1781. 

I T has often been noticed that Kant, from the beginning to Kant’s 
the end of his career, shows a tendenc7 to seek for some 
middle tenn or higher reconciling principle between opposite 
schools of thought. “ We are in a way defending the honour 
of human reason, when we reconcile it with itself in the persons 
of different writers of high intelligence, and discover the truth, 
which by such men is never entirely missed, even in their con- 
tradictory utterances.”^ This sentence quoted from the first 
published essay of Kant, in which he endeavours to find a way 
of combining the difl'erent views of Descartes and Leibniz upon 
ns viva, gives the keynote of most of his subsequent writings. 

To mediate between Leibniz and Xewton was the aim of his 
first philosophical essays ; to mediate between the English 
Empiricism and the German Ivatioualisra may be said to be one 
of the main objects of the Critical Philosophy. The idea of 
criticism itself, as was shown in the first chapter of this work, 
springs out of the opposition of different dogmatisms and of 
dogmatism to scepticism, and it is essentially an attempt to 
reconcile thera.^ But this reconciling tendency involves a 

1 R. V. 189 ; H. I. 144. 

sNota, however, that Kant always demands a real mediation of the opposite 
dogmatisms by “ going back to the point from which their divergence began,"' 

VOU. I. L 
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willingaess to do full justice to each side in the debate and to 
follow out the reasonings of each to their utmost consequences. 
Hence we do not wonder that Kant, like Plato, was deeply 
impressed with the advantages of what in the Critique he calls 
“ the discipline of pure reason in its polemical use.” As early 
as 1758 we find him announcing to the students who proposed 
to attend his lectures on metaphysic, that on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays he intended to treat polemically the doctrines ex- 
pounded in the previous days ; because in his opinion this was 
“ one of the most excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any question.” And at the end of the last chapter, we have seen 
that his essay on the Breams of a Ghost-Seer as illustrated hy the 
Dreams of Metaphysic is just an example of this method as it was 
practised by him in the period of what has been called his 
Critical Empiricism. The often-quoted sentence in the Prolcyo- 
mena to the effect that it was Hume who “ first awakened him 
from his dogmatic slumber ” has probably a narrower reference ; 
though Hume is sometimes taken by Kant as the general 
representative of the Scepticism that flows from the collision 
of opposite dogmatisms. But we can now place beside it an 
expression in a letter of Kant to Garve (dated September 21st, 
1798), in which he gives a somewhat different account of this 
“ awakening." “ The point,” he says there, ” from which I 
started was not the discussion about the being of God or about 
immortality : it was the antinomies of pure reason in general, 
— ^from the first antinomy (‘ The world has a beginning : it has 
not a beginning’) to the last (‘There is freedom in man : there 

i.e., by rising to a point of view which is above the opposition and from which 
it may be explained ; and tliat he had no toleration for a mere “ splitting the 
difference,” such as was common enough in the Eclectic systems of his time. 
“ Moderation,” he declares, “ which tries to hit the mean between extremes 
{toelcher auf die Halljuchied (jeht) and thinks it can find the philosopher's stone 
in subjective probability, and which by heaping upon each other many isolated 
reasons, none of which is by itself convincing, supposes it can supply the place 
of the sufficient reason, is no philosophy at all.” (B. I. 652; H. VI. 492.) Dr. 
B, Erdmann (see especially liis Introduction to the second volume of the Reflex- 
ionen Kaiil'-,) fir.,t ‘.howed the full importance of tlie “ polemical discipline ” of 
the understanding in Kant’s prc-criticiil development. 
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is nothing in man but necessity’) — ^that first awakened me from 
my dogmatic slumber, and drove me to the criticism of pure 
reason, in order to remove the scandal of the apparent discord 
of reason with itself.” And in one of the Eeflexions which Dr. 
Erdmann has published, Kant tells us that it was in the 
practice of this polemical method that the light of the critical 
doctrine first dawned upon him. “ I saw this doctrine at first 
only in an obscure way. I endeavoured earnestly first to 
prove a proposition and then to prove its opposite ; not in order 
to set up a sceptical doctrine, but because I suspected an 
illusion of the understanding and sought to discover wherein it 
lay. The year 1769 brought me great light.” ^ 

The exact effect of his use of the polemical method is in- Reuuon of 

the polcmica 

dicated in anotlier of these Eeflexions, which we have already 
quoted. “ I discovered that the whole dogmatic theory is 
dialectical;” ic., according to Kant’s use of the term "dia^ 
lectical,” he discovered that the antinomies of reason are 
not a mere accidental equipoise of reasons in particular cases, 
but that in all metaphysical questions there is something in 
the very nature of human reason which brings it into collision 
with itself His next step, therefore, was to go back upon the 
subjective conditions of knowledge. “ I sought to discover 
something certain, if not in view of the object, yet in view of 
the nature and limits of our way of knowing it." In other 
words, his failure to determine the objects turned his atten- 
tion to the method of knowledge. His subsequent progress is 
thus described : “ I gradually came to see that many of the 
propositions which were generally regarded as objective, are 
really subjective, ie., they are expressive of the conditions 
under which alone we can apprehend or comprehend the 
object.” 2 “ Before the Disputation ” {ic., the Dissertation) “ I 

had already got an idea of the influence of the subjective con- 

* BefleeioTUn Kanl'a, IL p. 4, § 4. In the introduction to these Reflexions 
Dr. Erdmann collects all the passages quoted in the last paragraph. 

» Id. § 3. 
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ditious of knowled‘,'e upou our knowledge of objects, which was 
soon followed by the discovery of the distinction of the sens- 
ible from the intellectual conditions. As yet, however, this 
distinction was viewed by me merely on its negative side.” ^ 
foui!d&'° requires a little e.xplanation. Kant’s 

dciCTmimtion polemical method led him to consider the subjective conditions 

of extcTnal 

objects as of knowledge. So far he had already advanced at least as early 
as 1766, when he wrote the Dmms of a Ghost-Scer and laid 
down the doctrine that Metaphysic must henceforth become a 
doctrine of the limits of human reason. The next step, how- 
ever, which brouglit him to the ideas of the Dissirtation, was 
the distinction of the sensitive and the intellectual conditions 
of knowledge. Xow that distinction was manifestly suggested 
by the results of an e.ssay On the Sational Basis for the Bis- 
iindion of Reyions in Sjiaec, which was published in 1768. 
Tor in that essay Kant finally emancipated himself from the 
Leibnizian view of space and adopted a view kindred with that 
of Newton. Leibniz had conceived space as a confused idea of 
the relations of coexistent monads ; and Kant himself, though 
he refused in some respects to adopt the Leibnizian theory, 
had maintained in the Momulologia Physka tliat it is a relation 
of points of force, which, taken separately, are not in space. 
Even in that treatise, however, it gave Kant some trouble to 
reconcile the discoveries of Newton, — which as stated by 
Newton himself were connected with a view of space as pre- 
supposed in, and prior to, all tire substances that exist 
and move in it, — with his own modified Leibnizian theory.^ 

1 Rtjlexionen Kajii’n, II. § 6. 

‘ See the fourth elmpter of this Introductiou, p. 105. In Kant’s earliest essay 
he maintained that space is a relation of substances which taken individually 
are not in space, and he even sought to deduce tlie characteristic property of 
our spare, that it has three and only three dimensions, from the Newtonian 
law that bodies attract each other with a force that varies inversely as the 
square of the distance. Hence be thinks that we can quite reasonably suppose 
that there are other worlds in which bodies art on each other aceoiding to a 
different law, and in which, therefore, sjuicc has a diflerent number of dimen- 
sions. “A science of all these possililc kinds of space would certainly be the 
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And in 1768, he became convinced that such a reconciliation 
is altogether impossible. In a treatise published in 1748, the 
celebrated mathematician Euler had called attention to the 
difficulty of giving any definite meaning to the highest laws of 
motion, and especially to the law of inertia, if the idea of 
space be taken as derived by abstraction from the relations of 
things ; seeing that that law a.sserts the persistence of a material 
object in its state of motion or rest, so long as it is not acted 
upon by some other outward object. But this obviously 
implies that the body in question stands in a certain relation 
to space itself and therefore can be regarded as moving or 
resting apart from, or independent of, its relation to other 
material bodies. Starting from this suggestion, Kant endeavours 
to show that a similar relation to absolute space is involved in 
all determination of direction in space, and so in all the 
" perceptive judgments in relation to extension.” For in all 
such judgments, it is presupposed that “ absolute space has a 
reality of its own, independent of the existence of matter, and 
that it is itself the first ground of the possibility of matter as 
a complex or divisible substance.” ^ In other word-s all deter- 
mination of things in space presupposes, in addition to the 
detennination of the relations of the different parts or objects 
to each other, a determination of the relation of the whole 
system of such parts or objects to an all-embracing space. 

The argument is as follows. Space has three dimensions, Priority ot 

® ^ . Space, 

and in it, therefore, we can draw three planes, cutting each 

highest Geometry which a finite understanding could attempt.” (R. Y. 27; 

H. I. 22.) But with the new view of space as a universal form of external 
perception, Kant gives up all such speculatious as to the possibility of a space 
of more than three dimensions, though he does not exclude the idea that there 
may be other' forms of sense for other finite heings than men. Those who have 
maintained the possibility of space of more than these dimensions should con- 
sider what definition they could give of space that would leave open such n 
possibility. If it is defined, as Locke and others define it, as that which has 
partea extra parlti (in German, as the Aevoiercinander), it seems impossible to 
carry out the conception of a space with more than three dimensions without 
contradicting the definition. But the subject is too wide to be discussed here. 

1 R. V. 294 ; H. II. 386. 
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other at right angles, " and as through our senses we know 
what is without us only so far as it stands in immediate con- 
nexion with ourselves, so it is in the relation of three such 
planes to our body, that we naturally find the first ground for 
the definition of the different regions in space.” The plane at 
right angles to our body we call “ horizontal,” and by relation 
to it we distinguish the regions we call “ above ” and “ below.” 
The other planes enable us to distinguish the regions “ before ” 
and “ behind,” " right ” and “ left.” In these distinctions we 
find a means of expressing differences which we can indicate in 
no other way. Thus a screw that turns to the right and one that 
turns to the left, may absolutely coirespond in all their parts, 
but the one cannot be substituted for the other, or placed so as 
to coincide with it. The right and left hand, or the face and its 
image in the mirror, are other instances of objects, which, 
though perfectly corresponding in all their parts and in 
all the relations of their parts to each other, yet cannot 
occupy the same space; such objects arc what Kant calls 
“ incongruent counterparts ” of each other. Kow, it is to be 
observed that in the distinction of these objects there is always 
implied a relation of their parts not to each other but to .space 
beyond them. The order of the parts in any complex material 
body may be inverted without making the least change in their 
relations to each other, or to the body as a whole. The right 
is not distinguished from the left hand, except in relation to 
the space it occupies. And in like manner, the order of the 
heavenly bodies might be inverted without any change .so far 
as their relations to each other are concerned. The difference 
would lie only in their relation to absolute space. Thus the 
complete ground for the determination of any material form 
does not lie in the position of its parts relatively to each other, 
but also in its relation to universal or absolute space: not, 
indeed, that this relation can be immediately perceived, but 
that distinctions of bodies can be i)cicci\cd which rest only on 
this picsiqipositioii. Ifcncc, “absolute s]jacu, though it is no 
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object of external sense, is a fundamental conception which 
makes all such sense perception possible.” ^ 

The result thus arrived at seemed at first to be a comnlete 

“ znapnon 

confirmation of the Ne^vtonian view of space, as opposed to the peree^?' 
Leibnizian. But the words just quoted suggest a thought 
which was soon to give a new turn to Kant’s speculations. 

The one universal space, which is presupposed in all determina- 
tion of external objects, is not itself an object of external 
sense, but a “ fundamental conception that makes external 
perception possible.” It is, in other words, a presupposition of 
external perception which the mind brings with it, and without 
which it would be impossible to perceive any object as external, 

It is, in Kant’s subsequently adopted language, a form of such 
perception, which is not derived from sense, but rather con- 
stitutes it as a “ capacity of being so afi'ected by objects as to 
perceive them.” It is an “ a priori ” through which alone 
there can exist for us any “ a postmori.” Kant adds that this 
must not lead us to “ take it for a mere em rationis {Gedanke'itr 
ding) ” ; though, as he immediately goes on to say, there are 
many difficulties which arise out of this conception when we 
attempt to make its reality intelligible to ourselves through 
ideas of reason, “ evident as that reality may be to the inner 
sense.” In other words, Kant thinks that the argument of his 
essay is a complete refutation of the Leibnizian view, that space 
is a confused idea of the relations of monads which are not 
spatially determined at all. But at the same time, he sees that 
by his acceptance of the Newtonian conception of it as a 
reality presupposed in all external existence, he is landed in 
many difficulties from which the Leibnizian view had saved 
him. For space is continuous and divisible cid infinitum ; it 
is, therefore, impossible to represent a world, of which space is 
the primary condition, as a completed whole made up of real 
or substantial parts. To Leibniz the world was a systematic 
whole, definitely determined as the greatest “ sum of com- 
1 B. V. 301 j H. n. 391. 
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possible reality,” anil its constituent parts were monads, Lc., 
individual and indivisible substances. But a world in space 
cannot be conceived as a self-bounded universe beyond which 
nothing can exist, or as a whole made up of individuals whicli 
cannot be further divided. Though it presents itself to us as a 
complex whole or unity of differences, the world in space is 
incapable of being made intelligible to our understandings 
either in its unity or in its differences : for we cannot carry it 
back by analysis into its elements, neither can we mark out by 
any limits the spliere of its totality. Nay, we can see that 
from the nature of tlie case it is impossible to do either. On 
both sides the world escapes into infinity, and refuses to be 
known as we cannot but seek to know it. And the same 
difficnltieii- reappear, when we try to conceive the development 
of the world as a series of states in time. 

Now the object of Kant’s Disscrlnfion o?i the Funn and 
Fninciplcs of the Siiisihle and I)delli<jille World, with which in 
1770 he entered upon his duties as a professor, is to follow out 
to its consequences the antinomy just suggested, and to offer an 
explanation of it. This explanation is derived from the distinc- 
tion between tlie a priori conditioms of ]ierception and those 
of thouglit, or ill other words, between sense and understand- 
ing, and it was sugge.sted by the results of his essay upon The 
liatiomd Basis for the Distinction of llerjions in Space. Lot us 
first bring before us the precise nature of the difficulty or 
antinomy as it is .stated by Kant. Wliat are the elements 
involved in our conception of the intelligible world as we must 
think it ? In dealing with this que.stion Kant returns to the 
old answer which he had given in the Dihicidatio Nova, his 
first strictly philosophical work. For the first effect of the 
distinction which Kant now drew between sense and thought, 
was to free his original nationalism from the weights that had 
been depressing it, and to restore it for a time to its former place 
in his ])liiloso])liy. Tie maintains, thercfoiv, that when wo think 
of the world abstractly, we nec(*^',arily regard it as a unity, made 
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up of a number of diflereiit sul)slantial pails, which maintains its 
identity tlirrmgh all the changes of these parts in relation to each 
other. But this implies that we conceive it as having a certain 
matter of which it is made up, and a certain fwvi according to 
which this matter is bound together so as to malce up a world. 

The matter lies in the elementary substances which are its 
parts : the form lies in the way in which these parts are co- 
ordinated. Xow, it is to the form that we must look to explain 
all possible iiilluences of one substance upon another, and at 
the same time, the limit of such influence. For in order that 
the world may remain the .same world, not only the identity 
(jf the paits, or substances out of which it is made up, must be 
maintained, but the changes through which they pass mmst be 
consistent with, and indeed be detennined by, the choracteristic 
mode of combination by reason of which they make one whole. 

Hence, iinally, we must conceive the world as an absolute 
whole, which is definitely determined in itself, both m the 
multitude of its parts, and in the states through which they 
pass. 

Now, when we regard the world as it presents itself to us in tiikwotm 
time and space, we find that it in every way refuses to be 
brought under such a conception as wc ha\c just given. Fur 
in space there can be no .smalle.st jiarts, no pails which we can 
regard as substances, and no whole which is limited and 
bounded in itself. And in time, in like manner, tliere can be 
no indivisible moments and no absolute beginning or end. Nor 
in tlie idea of the unity of space or time can we find any principh 
to determine the conne.xion between the oljects that exist an( 
the events that take place in them. For time and space an 
forms in accordance with w’hich phenomena may be placed i\ 
relation to each other ; but they do not contain any principle ii 
virtue of which such relations can be actually established 
Nothing in the nature of space and time iixes any suhstance o: 
any world of substances to a pailicular place, or any event o: 
series of events to a particular date. For, wherever or when 
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ever we place or date these objects and events, there is always 
left an infinity beyond, in relation to which the whole complex 
of substances and events is brought,; while yet there is no 
ground in this infinity for determining the relation of anything 
to it. 

soMrand”^ Jfow, wheii we look upon this picture and upon that, we 

Thougiit. to see that there is a collision between the conception of 

reality which W’e necessarily form to ourselves in pure thought, 
and the nature of that reality which we actually apprehend by 
sense as existing in time and space. How are w'e to ex2)lain 
this antinomy between the aspects of tlie world, both of which are 
necessarily presented to us ? Wc cannot but seek to reduce all 
comidexity to its simple elements, yet it is demonstrable that we 
never can divide any spatial or extended object into simple 
parts. "We cannot but regaixl all clianges as comjplotely deter- 
mined through the relations of the different parts to each other 
in the unchangeable whole ; yet it may easily be shown that 
in time we can have presented to us only an endless scries of 
changes, which determine each other successively and in which 
no absolute beginning or end is cajiable of being reached. Wc 
cannot but regard tlic whole of things as limited and detennined 
by itself; hut as in time and space, the world i.s either 
absolutely limitless, or it liangs in a mmvm which yet con- 
tains no condition to detenniiie it to be when and where it i.s. 
These, and similar difficulties meet us whenever we begin to 
compare our ideas with each other ; and they force us to ask 
the meaning of this great dualism which runs through 
them, and which makes us take one view of the world when 
we contemijlate it as it is perceived under the forms of time 
and space, and quite another view when in thought we regard 
it svl speck actcrnitalk, 

Se’noumenai Kent’s aiiswer in the Dissen'tation , — and we shall see 

n#?worida“'° that, tliough wlth gi-eat modifications, it was his answer 
always, — is to rerire the old I'hiloiiic opjiosiliou of the 
phenomenal and the noumumd worlds, of the world af 
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it is to sense and the world as it is to intelligence. The 
antinomy arises^ in other words, from the fact that we 
have two separate sources of knowledge, which are not com- 
pletely in harmony with each other, sense and thought. Our 
general idea of the world, that which directs and underlies all 
the questions of the intelligence, is due to the activity of the 
intelligence itself. But the particular data, with which we 
strive to answer these questions, are due to sense and received 
under its conditions, though these conditions are such that the 
answer cau never be adequate. “ Qvas mens ai intellectu 

acceptas fci't ideas ahstradas, illas in concreto ea'secjxd et in 
intuitus commuiure sacpenumiro non potest."'^ There is a 
“ subjective hindrance ” in the nature of sense which makes it 
impos.sible to realise in particular what we conceive in general ; 
and the consequence is that instead of one world of objects, we 
seem to have two ; and the intelligence appears to he at vari- 
ance with itself as to the nature of leality. This appearance of 
contradiction, however, merely arises from a confusion of that 
which is incapable of being perceived or imagined with that 
which is incapable of being thought. For while that which 
contradicts the laws of reason, that nhich is unthinkable, is 
impossible, that which cannot he jjcrcei^ed or imagined may 
quite well be possible. The general idea of the world, which 
the intelligence piesuppcise.s and on the basis of which it asks 
its questions, is not to lie rcgartled as invalid, because, owing 
to the manner of our perception, we can never ^ erify it in 
particular. On the other hand, if we siijipote the mind to be 
thus hindered from working out its pure conceptions of reality 
by the defect of sense, it becomes possible to lay down at least 
a negative principle, by which metajihysic may he guided in 
its determination of the nounienal world as the absolute 
reality of things. It must abstract fioin all the special 
conditions under which sense and imagination are found to 
represent their objects, and must confine itself to those de- 
' R. I. .S05 ; H. II. 397. 
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tei'ininations of reality ■which the intellect derives iTOm itself 
alone. 

xcccssity of In ting ti^en Kant reaches what as yet he considers an 

Sc*rom“* adcfiuato principle of criticism. Detecting that the determina- 

aSehco lion of things as in time and space is not adequate to the 
demands of tliouglit, he infers that we must regard such deter- 
mination LIS applicable only to phenomena ; and that, on the 
other hand, in order to determine noumena, we innsi abstract 
from time and space and so purify our metaphy.sic from tho.so 
general principles of sense which have hitherto wuiked con- 
fusion in it, '■ There seems lo he a need for ii (piite peculiar 
though merely negative science, {Phacnom'nolorjki ynuralk) 
which shouhl precede melaphysic, and wliich should determine 
the validity and limits of tlie principles of sensibility, so that 
they may not confuse our judgments in relation to the ohj'ccts 
of pure reason. Tor time and .space, and the axioms tluit 
determiiie our perception of things under the relations of time 
and space, are, in reference to our empirical knowledge and 
all the objects of it, very real, since they express the conditions 
under which idl phenomena and all empirical judgment.'-' are 
possible, lint when we are ilealing with any object, not as an 
object of sense but through a universal and pure conception of 
reason, c/j., when we are regaixling it as a thing or a substance 
in general, we are led into many misconceptions, if at the sanm 
time we bring it under the fundamental principles of sense." ^ 
It is the nnibiticae ivyuifiotus cum inicUcctaali coiitayiinn that 
has introduced the greatest confusion into melaphysic, bring- 
ing with it insoluble dilemmas as to the soul, the world, and 
Ood, and forcing us either to deny the reality of substances, 
e, specially of spiritual substances, or else to subject them all 
to the conditions of space and time. If we can free ourselves 
from this fatal source of error, we shall at once get rid of all 
those obscure, and at present unanswerable, questions as to the 
seat of the soul, as to the eternity of matter, as to the oinni- 


' R. I. SliO ; ]I. VIII. (ien. 
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presence of God, etc., which have perplexed philosophy. For 
we shall be able to see that they all arise from our treating a 
subjective condition of our apprehension of things, as if it were 
an objective predicate of thino.s in themselves. And it may 
well be that when wm have cleared away such unanswerable, 
because irrational, questions as to the nature of things, the true 
questions, i.e., the questions which can be answered, will make 
their appearance, and metaphysic will be established on a 
sound basis.' 

The main point then is to show that time and space are not 
conditions of real being, but only of our modes of perceiving it. 
And this Kant attempts to do in a method almost identical 
with that which he afterwards followed in the Aesthetic. It 
may, however, lie of advantage to follow his discussion of the 
subject in tliis earlier form, as some of the difficulties of the 
Critique arise from liis never having substantially altered that 
form, even when the new elements of tlumght subsequently 
introduced rendered such alteration desirable. Kant, so to 
speak, built up the Amhjtk of his Critique of Pure Reason 
upon a repetition in the Arstlutie of the ideas of his earlier 
Dissertation, instead of reducing the.se ideas to an element in a 
new construction. Kow the view which Kaiit presents to 
us in the Dissuiation .starts from a fundamental opposition of 
the phenomenal and tlio uouinenal, or, stating it subjectively, 
of sense and tliought. Sense is pas.sive and receptive, and what 
is presented to it dciiends on the manner in ■which what he 
calls the status nfiirsmtatirus of the subject is affected by the 
presence of the object. Intelligence is active, and its pure 
activity is shown in its forming for itself conceptions of things 
which are independent of all affections of sense by these things, 
but whicli for tliat very reason are objective, ic., refer to the 
things as they are in themselves. In other words, these con- 
ceptions have a real and not merely a phenomenal value, 
because they do not depend on the special character of the 
subject, which is shown in the modifications its sensibility can 
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suffer, but on the universal activity of reason which is the 
same in all rational beiiij's. Hence it is clear that " sensitive 
eoejitata esse venim rej’n'aes&ntatiffnes uti apparent, inteUectualia 
anfem skvfi sunt." 

Distinction of This, liowevei’, as Kant ffoes on to point out, does not 
exhaust the theory of the relations of sense and understanding. 
To do that we have to distinguish between the form and tlie 
mailer of sense, and between the logical and the real use of the 
understanding. As regards the former, the matter of sense 
consists in tlie affections to which it is subjected, while the 
form is the mode in which these aflections are co-ordinated by 
tlie mind in being apprehended. The former, therefore, may 
be characterised as a posteriori and the latter as a priori, 
neither matter nor fonii of sense, however, can he taken as 
expressing the real nature of things. The matter cannot he so 
taken : for “ thougli sensation witnesses to the iiresence of an 
object which produces it, the quality of the sensation depeiuls 
not on the object in itself, but on the nature of the subject as 
capable of receiving a certain modification from the object.” 
And the form, though it gives rise to a certain general relation 
of the elements of the sensible, which is not contained in the 
sensilile affections themselves, is yet not independent of these 
affections, but is merely “ the innate law of the mind according 
to which it co-ordinates the affections it receives from the 
present object” A in other words, it is the result of an 
“ internal principle of mind, according to which the various 
objects that affect sen.se take on a certain aspect as in being 

Distinction of presented to us they coalesce into one whole.” Again as 

the logical aud 

SfimgenL the activity of intelligence, we have to distinguish 

between its logical and its real use, i.e., between the formal 
process whereby it brings one idea under another more general 
idea, guided only by the logical laws of identity and contradic- 
tion, and the real process, in which it determines objects 
according to coiicc])tioii.s which are not dorived from sense but 

’ nitserlntini! § 4 
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produced by the pure activity of the intelligence itself. By 
the former, the logical use of the intelligence, we can rise to 
general or abstract ideas which express the common elements 
of sensible appearances ; but this process, which is commonly 
called experience, does not take us beyond phenomena and the 
empirical laws of their connexion. On the other hand, the 
intelligence in its real use is the source of what we may also 
call abstract ideas ; not, however, in the sense that they have been 
abstracted from the objects of sense, but in the sense that they 
are produced by the mind in complete independence of them. 
These conceptions are grounded in the very nature of the 
intelligence, not indeed as “ innate ideas,” or ready-made con- 
ceptions which we hnd in our minds prior to all experience, 
but as laws of the activity of the intelligence, which it reveals 
when it is brought into operation in experience. Such are 
the conceptions of possibility, of existence, of necessity, of 
substance, of cause, etc., with their opposites and correlates.^ 

' Here we may otaerve is the first distinct appearance of the a priori in 
Kant’s later sense, t.e., the thing, though not yet the name. The genesis 
of this conception may probably have been helped, as V aihinger suggests, by 
the Nouceaiu Esaaii of Leibniz, which were first published in 1763 ; though we 
cannot say that there is conclusive evidence of this in the language of the 
Diaatrlatiun, and we must remember that Kant was always famili.vr with the 
Leibnizian conception of the development of consciousness by inner self- 
determination. In 1763 he wrote (R. I. 155 ; H, II. 101) “ There is something 
great, and, as I think, very true in the thought of Leibniz, that the soul 
embraces the whole uiiireree in its consciousness, though it is only an infin- 
itely small part of that consciousness which is clear. In fact all kinds of 
conceptions must rest solely upon the inner activity of our spirit as their 
ground. External things may, indeed, contain the condition under which 
they appear, but not the force that produces them," The idea of diirim- 
guishiiig a universal a priori element from an element which is partion&r 
and dependent upon an outward stimulus did not, however, as yet present 
itself to Kant, who at that time referred all syntlietic principles to experi- 
ence. But the discovery of the priority of space, in 1768, brought him 
into many difficulties which he could solve only by the Idea of its a-prioritjf ; 
and the priority of the idea of God and of the general conceptions of 
causality, reciprocity, etc,, could not bat be interpreted in the same way. 
Thus Kant was forced to make a distinction, which even in 1766 he had over- 
looked, between the relations of particular causes and efiects, which are 
supposed to be given a poateriori, and the general principle of causality which 
is derived from the mind itself. The element still wanting to the conception 
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Ifow, it is of the utmost importance to observe that the 
distinction between the sensible (including both the form and 
the matter of sense) and the intelligible, is one not of degree 
but of kind. To liold with Leibniz that the sensible is Hint 
which is confusedly known, and the intelligible that which 
is distinctly known, is to treat a real distinction of the data 
of thought as if it were merely a logical distinction. What 
is known through sense may be distinct, and what is known 
throngli intelligence may be obscure ; but the kinds of distinct- 
ness and obscurity are different. The difference lietwecn 
perception and conception is qualitative, as is that of tlie 
objects with which they have respectively to do. I’henomena 
and nouineiia are tilings essentially different. 

Let ns then see what are the characteristics, the merits and 
defects of each of these kinds of science. Jletapliysic e.\hibils 
“the general priiiciiiles of pure intelligence,” and these 
culminate in a “ certain archetype or pirfcciio nomunoii’’ 
which we presuppose as the ultimate reality of things, and 
which at the same lime we set before us as the ultimate goal 
of all our efforts, speculative aud practical. On its speculative 
side we call it God, on its practical side, moral perfection. ,Il 
may be described quantitatively as a mavmum, whicli, liow- 
ever, we must remember, is not reached by adding, since rather 
all that falls short of it is defined by limiting it. Thus it is 
the common measure and principle of all knowledge, tlie same 
that Plato meant by his idea.s, whicli are at once the ideals we 
aim at and the real being of things ns distinguished from tlieir 
appearance. In this sense God is the principle of knowledge, 

of a priori as it appears in the Crillqw, • is the consciousness that a priori 
synthesis is not possible to perception alone or to conception alone, but only 
through the determination of the form of sense in conformity with the cate- 
gories of the understanding. Already in the JM>i.iertaiion (§ 8) he speaks of the 
pure conceptions as abstracted from the innate laws of the mind (by attending 
to its action on the occasion of experience), and therefore acquired and not 
innate ideas.” .Sec T!. Ivrdni.iiiii, in PIiilu^o/ilii-vliR Mmmtihefl, XX. (i7, wlirru 
he traces the change by whicli Kaiitsulislitiites liisouiiidea of the a jjriori for 
that of the Woliiian school ; cf. also i'dihiH;/' r, 1. 1!)0, scq. 
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the ideal which guides it, and which it seeks to realise, because 
He is the absolute reality, the prineqnum I'ffir/idi et ficruliol all 
things.^ 

Of this ideal, however, which is also tlie absolute reality, we t***® 

definition can* 

have only symbolic knowledge, for it is never presented to us 
in perception. We know it not intuitively but discursively ; in 
the abstract by general conceptions, not in the concrete in its 
individual determination. Hence our pure intellectual concep- 
tion of it has, as we have already seen, to be realised or 
.specified by means of sense perceptions, which do not corre- 
spond with it. For .all our perception or sensuous intuition is 
bound down to a certain formal principle, under which alone 
we can .apprehend the individual as such; and the matter, 
which is apprehended under this form, is not the objective or 
nouracual reality, but only the sensible affection which it pro- 
duces in iis. We must, indeed, think of tiie divine intelligence 
as creating its objects, and so intuiting or perceiving them in 
their individuality by the same activity whereby it thinks of 
them in general. But our intelligence is cdypul not archeti/pal ; 
it has to work with materials which it passively receives in 
the various forms of suiiso-perceptiou, and therefore it cfinnot 
find itself .again in the olyects it apprehends, or, in other 
words, cannot realise and find in them the idea of truth which 
it brings with it," 

On tlie other hand, tliough, for the rofison just oiven, 
phenomena are not things in themselves or Ideas in tliCkMwUdJe. 
Blatonic sense, yet this does not prevent them from being 
objects of scientific knowledge. For, in the first pkee, our 
sensitive apprehensions by their pa.ssivity necess.arily bear wit- 
ness to the presence of re.al objects which cause them, and this 

' 111 saying that the principles of pure intelligence “ culminate in this arche- 
type,” Kant seems to anticipate what he afterwarils expresses in the 4th 
section of the Dinertatioii, that the idea of God is the presupposition of the 
unity of the world as a world of individual substances reciprocally acting and 
reacting on each other. See below, p. 183, 

® DuaerlcUion, § 10. 

VOL. I. M 
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exdudes any Idealism that would deny the existence of things 
in themselves. And in the second place, though these things 
are not present to us as they really are in themselves, we must 
remember that true knowledge consists in the agreement of 
predicates with the subject of which they are predicated ; and 
that, when we speak of the things of sense, our objects are 
phenomenal as well as the qualities by which we determine 
them, being both equally conditioned by the forms of sense. 
Hence the two great empirical sciences of Physics and Psycho- 
logy are not illusory, though they deal only with phenomena : 
and the same is true of the a priori sciences of Geometry and 
Mechanics as well as of Aritlunetic, which are based upon the 
forms of sense, and which form the very types of scientific 
exactness. So much may be said to show in what sense it is 
true and in what sense it is false that there is no possible 
science of the things of sensa’ 

In order to develop more clearly the contrast we have been 
exhibiting between the intelligible world and the world of 


Proof that 
time and space 
are foTm<t of 
sense and so of 
the phenome- 
nal world 


sense, the noumenal and the phenomenal, it is necessary for us 
to show more definitely the nature of time and space which wc 
have seen to be the forms of sense and so of the phenomenal 
world ; and on the other hand, in opposition to these, to give 
more precision to the idea of the intelligible or real world and 
the forms by which we detennine it. 

Now what we have to show is that time and space must be 
conceived as forms of sense which do not belong to things in 
themselves, but condition the perceijtions which these things 
produce in us, i.e., determine how the data of sense must he 
combined together in our perception of sensible objects. In 
order to prove this, we have to distinguish time and space at 
once from the matter of sense to which they give a character- 
istic form and from the conceptions of the understanding, the 
universal forms of thought, by which, — apart from all sensible 
affections and, therefore, from nil special characteristics of our 


’ Dissertation 1 §§ 12. 
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individual being, — we determine objects as they are in them- 
selves. In the former point of view, it has been already 
pointed out that the mere affections of sense cannot give rise 
to a principle co-ordinating those affections; nor can we, as 
Leihniz supposed, rise from the spcoial relations of objects in 
time and space to the ideas of time and space in general ; for, 
on the contrary, these special relations presuppose tlie ideas of 
time and space and are particular determinations of them. 

Thus the ideas of simultaneity and succession cannot be made 
the basis of the idea of time, nor can we define time, as is 
sometimes done, as “ the series of actualities which exist after 
each other ” ; for this “ after ” means “ in different times,” just 
as the idea of simultaneous actualities is the idea of those 
which exist at the same time. And it is to be observed further 
that “though time is of one dimension, yet the ubiquity of 
time (to use Newton’s expression), according to which all 
sensible phenomena are somewhere, adds another dimension to 
the quantity of reality,” and that the definition of time just 
given would leave no room for tliis second dimension. In like 
manner it is impossible for us to derive the idea of space from 
objects given as external ; for in order to be given as external 
to each other they must be represented as in space and as 
occupying different positions in it. In other words, in deter- 
mining objects iis in space or events as in time, we are always 
determining a space or time which is presupposed in, and not 
itself produced by, the perception of the objects or events in 
question. Space and time are thus not the objects of percep- 
tion, but the conditions which make it possible.^ 

On the other hand, the priority in question is not the 
priority of a genus to its species, of a conception to the par- sHMeaniiame. 
ticulars that fall under it. It is the priority of an individual 
whole to the parts into which we divide it, and which cannot 
be represented except as in it. All spaces are in space, 
all times are in time : and if we Speak of several times 


' DiasertcUion, §§ 13 - 15 . 
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and spaces, they are not separate wholes whicli have a com- 
mon element, or which become one merely by aggregation, 
but special limitations of the one space and the one time. 
Hence time and .‘space ai’c objects of perceistiou, and of pure 
perceiition; oi pcreqdion- because individual, ofjU(;r perception 
because not derived from sensation but prior to, and pre- 
supposed in, objects of sen.se, as sup})lying the basis for certain 
relations which necessarily are established between all sucli 
objects, h'or time is a necessary condition of all phenomena, 
and space is a necessary condition of all external phenomena. 
Only this view of time and space can make intelligible the way 
in wiiieh mathematical science determines a imori the relations 
of objects, relations which are not analytically developed I'rom 
the general conceptions of time and space, but intuitively 
discerned when we make certain constructions in time and 
space. Thus it is that we perceive that space has three dimen- 
sions and time only one, that parallel lines can never meet, etc. 
Hence Geometry does not demonstrate its universal proiiosi- 
tions by thinking its objects through general conceptions, as is 
the way with the objects of intelligence, but by bringing them 
before the eyes or the imagination in individual perceptions, 
as is the way with the things of sense. And, as a con- 
firmation of this view, the essay On the national Baais of ovr 
Bisti'/iclion of JDiffemit Itegions inSiMcc has shown also that the 
difference between “incongrnent counterparts,” a difference 
necessarily implied in all determination of objects in sjiace, 
cannot be defined except by bringing before our mind’s eye the 
space of which they are the limitations. 

Continuity o£ The uature of time and space will bo still further illnstrated, 

spaceindtlme. . . 

if we refer to their contmuity, i.c., that characteristic which 
makes it impossible to resolve them into simple parts, or take 
away their complexity. The reason of this is, that through 
time and space we can think nothing but relations, and in a 
relation iheie mu'.t be a difference of teini.s. Ilcnec to de]iriie 
time and .space of all eomjdexity were to annihilate Iheiii. 
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Moments iii time, points and lines in space, are not parts of 
time and space, lint only limits which we cannot conceive 
except in relation to that which is limited. 

From all this we gather tliat time and space are not objective view*?/ tho''* 
and real, not substances, nor accidents or relations of sub- audLSSien 

^ ideas of sf acc 

stances; but subjective or ideal conditions which the mind 
brings to its perceptions, and by which it co-ordinates them. 

For, e.g., space is not something in which things can be contained, 
and by reference to win oh tliey can be placed. Things are in 
space only as they or their parts stand in a certain relation to 
each other. Yet wc cannot identify space with this relation, 
else we should lose the distiuetion of regions in space. Space 
thus seems to hover between an adjective and a substantive, 
being the presupposition of certain relations without being any- 
thing to which tliey can be attached, or which itself determines 
them. And the same is true of time. Hence the Xewtonian 
view of space and time has an element of truth in it, in so far 
as it leaves room for the priority of space and time, as the pre- 
supposition of certain relations of things, and thus is consistent 
with the possibility of (-leometry as an a priori science, which 
yet is objectively valid in relation to all external phenomena. 

But while it thus secures a basis for mathematics, the New- 
tonian view involves the ab.surd idea of “ the real existence 
of infinite relations apart from any things related,”^ and by 
making space and time the conditions of all existence it lands 
us in a materialistic theory of the universe. The Leibnizian 
view, again, which regards space and time as abstracted from 
the relations of things as given in sense, avoids these difficulties; 
but it fails to explain the priority of the ideas of space and 
time and the a-pri(n'ity of mathematical science. On the other. 

* Cf. Eant’a letter to Herz (R. XI. 29 ; H. VIII. 692) where it is said that 
"space cannot be supposed to he abjective, or (therefore) intellectual (t.e., a 
conception of the pure mtelligeiice) because when we analyse it, we find 
neither the idea of objects (which can exist only in space) nor a real connecting 
link between them (which at any rate could not be asserted apart from any 
object connected), t.e, , no causal relations in which one thing could be regarded 
nv th® Grronnd of d®' *rr Ip'tions in « nth®- ” 
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hand, the Kantian view explains how it is that time and space 
should he prior to all objects of perception, as being the sub- 
jective presuppositions under which alone objects can be 
perceived, presuppositions which the mind brings with it to per- 
ception, not indeed as innate ideas but as internal laws of the 
mind that determine how it must co-ordinate the matter of its 
aftections so soon as its sensibility is stimulated. 

Difference nnd Kant concludes his theory of the a uriori forms of sense by 

relation of j jr j 

M“omsT" noticing that the two forms are not altogether independent of 
each other. For if we compare them, we see that space is a 
determination of objects as such, while time has to do with 
states, and principally with the states of the subject as repre- 
senting or perceiving objects. Hence time stands between the 
conceptions of the understanding and the perceptions of sen.se. 
Viewed in the latter relation, time depends upon space for tlie 
completion of its intuitive determination a.s an object : for we 
have to represent time as a line, and its limits, the moments of 
time, by points. On the other hand, “ time approaches more 
nearly than space to a conception of the understanding, as it has 
greater generality and embraces all things in its relations, both 
space itself and also properties which are not comprehended in 
relations of space, to wit, the thoughts of the mind,” Kay 
more, time, though it does not dictate laws to the understanding, 
yet conditions the action of the understanding in comparing its 
conceptions. For though it cannot be asserted that there is no 
impossibility except that a thing should be and not be at the 
same time, it may safely be asserted that we cannot judge 
that anything is impossible except as it involves this.^ Again, 
though it cannot be asserted that there is no dependence of 
effect upon cause except where the former is posterior in time 
to the latter, it may safely be asserted that, apart from their 
position in time as prior and posterior, it is impossible to dis- 
cover their relation as cause and effect. Lastly, even the 
quantity of space itself cannot be determined by us, unless we 

lA view which is rejecteil by Kant in the Crltv/ue. A. ; B. 192. 
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express it by number in relation to a certain unit, and number 
is a multitude which is distinctly known by successively 
adding one to one in a given time. 

The general result of Kant’s argument as to space and time Pureconoei- 
is to show that they are forms which objects must take on, as d“^,S5natioii 
objects of perception to us, ie., as co-ordinated in relation to rewlo^to'" 

- . • f» 1 s 1 1 other. 

each other m our sense perception oi them, but that they are 
not principles of the co-ordination or relation of objects as 
things in themselves. They do not explain how individual 
things can form part of one world and act upon each other. 

We cannot, consistently with the view we have taken of space, 
say that things act on each other because they are in one 
space ; rather we must say that it is because they act on each 
other, that they appear to us as in one space ; and we must, 
therefore, look for some other principle of relation than space, 
which may make the fact of their reciprocal action and reac- 
tion intelligible to us. Now no such principle of connexion 
between individual things is involved in their existence ; for 
the conception of individual substances does not imply any 
relativity, or, at least any relativity except, if they are 
contingent substances, to their causa Thus if objects existed 
necessarily, they could have no reciprocal relations whatsoever, 
because no dependence on anything but themselves. Their 
existence in muhio commcrcio is, therefore, possible, only if 
they are dependent substances and if they all depend upon 
one cause. Unites in conjnnetione siibsiantiamm Universi 
est conscctarium dependentiae omninm ab Vno ; and the same 
Being who creates the matter of the Universe, i.e., the 
substances of which the world is made up, must also give 
it that form by which all these substances exist in mutuo 
eommreio. Further, we must apply this principle also to 
the relation of knowledge, the relation in which the sub- 
stances we call minds are so connected witli other substances 
as to know them. We must explain such knowledge, in 
other words, by the dependence of the knowing substance as 
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well as of those that are known upon the one Being who gives 
them existence and binds them together as one world. Hence 
the unity of space and the unity of time, which are the pre- 
suppositions of our perceptions of the world, are themselves to 
be explained as the forms in which this higher unity i)resent« 
itself to us. Space, which is the necessary and universal con- 
dition of the coexistence of all things together with eacli other, 
may be called Oininfraesentia Pliacnoncnon, And time, which 
is the universal and necessaiy condition under which all tlie 
changing states of things are represented by us as states of one 
permanent world, may be called Aitinilhi'i Phacnuiiv non. Such 
thoughts, however, seem to Ivant to cany us beyond tlie limits 
of our finite intelligence, and to be too closely akin to the 
mystic “ seeing all things in God ” of which Malebrandie had 
spcjken.^ 

In tlie concluding remark to which we have just refcned, 
himself dissatisfied with the results of his work on 
the positive side, le., in so far as it leads to the development 
of a new metaphysic; and in a letter to Lambert he ded.iies 
tliat the whole of tho.se results must be regarded as pro\isiomd,“ 
anil that the real value of the Dissirtatioii lies in its negaliie 
side, in those sections that show that time and space should 
be taken as determinations of phenomena and not of things 
in themselve.s. At the same time, he declares that the positi\e 
side is that for which ultimately the negative exists ; in otlier 
wonls, it is as a step towards a new metaphysic or science of 
things in themselve':, that Kant seeks to show thac tlic de- 

^ JJisw/ation, 22. C'f. Kant’s lectures on Metaphysic published by Politz 
(pp. 113, 338) to which Dr. B. Erdmann first directed attention in the W)/. 
J/omiisAe/t (XIX. 133). Also ite/cziojiejt (H. 108, 123, etc.). Tliese 
passages show that the view above expressed, according to which God is conceived 
as mediating between the mind and its object, was no mere passing thought, 
hut that for some time Kant rested in it, as supplying a means of conncLtiiig 
his new idea of space and time with his earlier theory that the existence of 
God is the presupposition of ail thought and being. How this conception 
makes way for the idea that the unity of the conscious self is presupposed in 
all experience, wc ■•liall soon sec. 

»R. I. 3(i0; H. VIII. 0()3. 
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terminations of time and space are to be taken merely as 
determinations of phenomena. This remark will be found 
afterwards to be important in considering Kant’s object not 
only in the Dissertation but also in the Critique, which was 
the ultimate product of the course of speculation upon which 
he had now entered. 

In order to appreciate the merits and defects of the Dis- 
sertation, we have to keep before us the fundamenlal conception 
upon which Criticism re.sts. Self-eriticisin means self-tran- from fte point 

of Tiew of 

scendence. It implies lha) tlic critic has reached a point of“*®“^““' 
view from which he can look down upon the previous work of 
his intelligence, and .see wliat is its limit or defect. The 
application of this to the jiresent case is obvious. To talk of 
phenomena except in relation to noumena, or of a consciousness 
of the phenomena] as such, except in relation to a conscious- 
ness which in some way reaches to the noumenal, would be 
absurd ; for it is only through its opposition to tlie nonmenal 
that the phenomenal has any meaning. Now Kant’s method 
of thought iu the Dissertation is in conformity with this 
principle; for he maintains that man has not merely a re- 
ceptivity for impression.s, hut a universal faculty of intelligence 
or understanding, whicli by its pure activity can determine 
things as they really are. It is true that lhi,s universal faculty 
is brought into play only in response to the stimulus of sense ; 
but the conceptions, which are its products, are not the results 
of that slinmlus, nor can they he explained by it either in 
whole or in part. Hence, when wc direct our attention to these 
conceptions and work out their full meaning, they, in Kant’s 
language, “issue in a certain ejimpktr or arehelype, which we 
can perceive only by the pure intelligence, and which is the 
common measure of all other things as realities;’’^ i.e., they give 
us a conception of what reality or the object of knowledge nmst 
be in order to satisfy our idea of knowledge. This conception 
of that which reality must he, is what Kant tries to exhibit in 

‘ Dissertation, § 9. 
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outline, in the section of the Dissertation on the form of the 
intelligible world, and by it he judges the ideas of the world 
which are derived from sense. Thus the knowing subject, 
in so far ns it is passive and dependent upon sense, is regarded 
by Kant as an object like other objects ; and its perceptions are 
conceived to be merely states of its own particular being, 
dependent on the way in which it is affected by other beings 
and things. But in so far as it is an active intelligence, 
it apprehends itself and all other objects in their true nature, 
and can, therefore, criticise itself, and recognise the subjective 
or particular character of its own perceptions. In this way, it 
can see its own limits without being able to get rid of them ; 
for, as active intelligence, it necessarily takes its stand upon 
certain general ideas and conceptions which it cannot but 
regard as true, w'hile yet it finds itself altogether unable to 
realise the idea of truth involved in these conceptions by means 
of the only perceptions given to it. It is obliged to make 
demands upon itself wliich it cannot fulfil, to conceive the 
object of knowledge as that which yet it can never jmnit'c or 
imagine. And if it insist on bringing together the two disparate 
elements of knowledge and working out its conceptions in 
relation to perception, it is necessarily involved in an antinomy 
which is absolutely insoluble. The conclusion, therefore, which 
Kant draws from his analysis of knowledge is that a true 
metaphysic must be reached by abstraction, not only from the 
particular data of sense, but also from the forms of time and 
space, which have application exclusively to these data. 

S^pifcn/y, he however, to be observed, that this conclusion involves 

tatempbie'"’ really a twofold criticism: a criticism of our knowledge of 

world as uii' i . i i i . i . n- nr 

real from ^the things through the coiiccptions of the intelligence, as 'well as oi 

O' pereepuon. knowledge of phenomena thraugh sense-perception, though 
it is only to the latter criticism that Kant here specially directs 
our attention, For while ho shows that our knowledge through 
perception is imperfect, inasmuch as it does not correspond to 
the demands of intelligence, at the .same time he shows that onr 
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knowledge through conception is equally imperfect, since it can 
never he reali-sed in concrete, can never become a knowledge of 
things in their individuality. Indeed, he expressly asserts 
that “ a thing which cannot be known in any intuition or per- 
ception, is unthinkable, and therefore, impossible ” ; ^ and he 
declares that the only organ capable of grasping the absolute 
reality would be “ a pure intellectual intuition ” which appre- 
hended things not only generally through conceptions but in 
their individuality, which, therefore, was not only active but 
creative. But even to speak of such an “ intellectual intuition,” 
is to go beyond a criticism of the perceptions of sense in view 
of the conceptions of the intelligence ; it is to criticise both 
these elements of our knowledge hi view of a still higher ideal ; 
it is to compare our dualistic mind, with its two disparate 
faculties of intelligence and sense, with the idea of a mind in 
which this difference does not e.xist or is overcome. Yet Kant 
says that an intellectual intuition, which is not limited by the 
forms of time and space, is a thing- which “ nullo mentis cenatu 
nefine/endo (piichm asmjni jyoSHvmns,” which we cannot set before 
us in thought even as a possibility. It would seem, therefore, 
that Kant here takes his stand at a point of view which he at 
the same time declares to be impossible, Or he sets before us 
as the idea of truth or of absolute knowledge a conception, 
which he declares in the same breath to be made up of elements 
that are for us irreconcileable. 

The key to this inconsistency, an inconsistency which affects Thesouroanf 
the whole argument of the Critique, lies in this, that Kant’s 
method, or rather his professed method, — for in reality, as we 
shall find, he is guided by a higher principle than that which he 
explicitly admits, — is one of abstraction. The conception of 
existence in time and space is not one upon which we can rest 
as final; or, to put it otherwise, such existence, when taken as a 
res ampleta, falls into contradiction with itself. Thus space can- 
not be conceived as limited and bounded by itself, but only as 
' Dissertation, § 25. 
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tliat to which limits or bouiuls are set by another. It is the 
infinitely extensible, the infinitely divisible, not the infinitely 
extended or the infinitely divided. It cannot, therefore, be con- 
ceived as determining the world which is in it; for, as Kant points 
ont, there is nothing in space which affords a condition for deter- 
mining the world to exist at any particular place, and there- 
fore a determination of the world in reference to pure s])ace is 
utterly impossible. Kor again is there anything in time which 
can supply a rational ground for the beginning or ending of 
that which is represented as in time. Hence, when we take 
the world as simply a world in time and space, we fall into an 
antinomy, because we take as self-hounded and self-delenninetl, 
as a complete reality, that which yet is only an abstraction. 
The world in time and space wuU be taken as limited, and 
there must be an end and a beginning to it, because we liave 
set it up as an independent whole, a complete reality in and 
for itself. And it caiiiwt he conceived as so limited, Ijecause 
of the very nature of time and space ; for they, f,< hjpthsi, 
are the only things that limit it, and they can supply limits to 
nothing, but rather require to be limited by something else 
than themselves. 

Two methods Wliat inference, then, are we to draw from this antinomy, 

difhcuity. gg^yg possilile waj's out of the 

difficulty suggest themselves. "We may suppose that the key 
to the difficulty is to be found in the fact that time and space 
are in , themselves forni.s of sense, in whicli reality cannot lie 
adi'quately given, and that therefore, we must abstract from 
both in order to read) the conception of things as they are. 
Or we may say that in the conception of the wmld in s])iice 
and time, as a thing in itself, a ns covijJlda, something is left 
out which is necessary to the determination of the world as a 
complete reality, and that it is just from this abstraction tliat 
the difficulty arises. It is the former line of thought which 
Kant follows when he dcclaies that the mind, owing to the 
nature of its iierceplion, cannot work out in the concreb' the 
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conception of reality which it yet must assert and assume in 
the abstract ; and that " sensitire cogitata esse rernm represcnla- 
tiones uti apparent, intellcefualia autem sievti svnt." In other 
words, Kant falls back by abstraction on that general concep- 
tion of reality with which the idea of a world in space and 
time was found not to agree, and through this general concep- 
tion, taken by itself, he supposes that we have true knowledge 
of things. At the same lime that he does this, however, Kant 
is forced to recognise that the knowledge thus attained is 
imperfect, because merely general; and that, therefore, the 
element left out in it, the element of the particular, needs to 
be restored in some other form. In other words, the abstract 
conception taken by it.self as the whole truth or reality would 
be in contradiction with it.self; it does not provide out of 
itself the matter to which it .shall be applied ; it does not limit, 
or determine, or individualise itself. Just, therefore, as the 
world could not ho conceived as limited and determined by 
space and time, since space and time require themselves to be 
limited and deteniiincd by .something else, so, on the other 
hand, the limits or dctoi mi nations by wliich phenomena are 
brouglit to the unity of conception, cannot be regarded as 
realities independent of the nialter which they determine. 

Hence a further abstraetion becomes necessary. The reality 
of things, since it cannot be apprehended by our divided 
intelligence eltlur througli peiceplion or through concejjtion, 
either through sense or through understanding, jnust be appre- 
hended by an intuitive intelligence, for which the division of 
the two does not exist, or by which it is transcended ; i.e., it 
can be apprehended only by an intelligence which is entirely 
different from ours. 

This may be put more clearly as follows. The process of ^ 

knowledge, as Kant represents it, is a process in which limits “'“'’“‘ration, 
and determinations of thought ai'e applied to that which, in 
itself, is unlimited and undetermined, because given as in space 
and time. In this process, however, it is found that the intel- 
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ligeiice can never satisfy itself ; for it can never attain to a 
limit either in analysis or in synthesis : it can reach neither 
simple unity nor totality in space; it can reach neither begin- 
ning nor end in time. Hence conception condemns perception. 
But on the other hand, conception is insufficient in itself 
liecause of its generality, and it is only to that which is other 
than itself that it can be applied; it is only in bringing 
that which is given in the difference of space and time to the 
unity of thought, that the conception can find a meaning. 
Hence perception equally condemns conception. Or rather, 
criticism, which took its stand at first upon conception to 
condemn perception, and tlien upon i)erception to condemn 
conception, is now forced to make a .still further regress, and 
to condemn the dualism of perception and conception in view 
of a unity of intellectual intuition in which that difference 
altogether disappears. Such intellectual intuition, however — 
reached as it is by abstraction from the dualistic mode of 
thought, in whicli conception and perception are essentially 
opposed, — must immediately be recognised as an empty idea, 
even the possibility of which we cannot imagine. For in 
speaking of it, we are simply giving to an unknowable unity 
a name, made up of two terms from the difference of wliieh 
abstraction is to be made, while yet we recognise that these 
two terms are absolutely irreconcileable and that, therefoic, 
when we abstract from their differences, we leave nothing 
behind. 

Hia apparent In the above, we have been following Kant’s logic by which 

proce^ of 001/ 

toS?™ abstracts from perception in its difference from concep- 

pEsl* tion, then from conception in its difference from perception, and 
finally ends in an abstract unity, of which logically nothing 
can be said, but which he is obliged to name by combining the 
two. If, however, we realise the meaning of this process, we 
shall see that it is not correctly described by Kant himself, and 
that the apparent abstraction hides a process which is really, if 
we may use the term, one of micretion, or one by wliich the 
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abstraction of our first mode of thought is corrected. This is 
a very important point ; for an understanding of it will enable 
us to see just how far Kant reached a true idea of criticism, 
and how far his view requires to be modified in order to 
correspond to such a true idea. 

A point of view from which criticism is possible cannot be cnticUm 

111 . ,-.1 . possible only 

one reached by mere abstraction, hor abstraction does not 

of uiew less 

give US any universal which can cast a new light upon the 
particulars ; it cannot raise us to any point of view really 
higher than that which we have previously reached in our 
determination of the particulars. It simply empties our ideas 
of their content, without really increasing their extension. It 
is only in so far as the piocess of abstraction, while it lifts us 
beyond the sphere of an opposition which seemed absolute, 
brings into view a principle of unity which was hidden beneath 
the difference of its terms, tliat it can enable us to criticise oiir 
former conceptions. Kow, it is just this point that Kant 
seems to lose sight of in his first attempt to criticise the way 
in which we represent the world in time and space. In that 
representation he finds an antinoiny between the requirements 
of conception and the possibilities of perception And his 
first solution of the antinomy is simply to abstract from the 
latter and assert the former as absolute. But almost im- 
consciously he is driven by the immanent dialectic of his 
thought to recognise, what he afterwards stated explicitly in 
the Critique, that if perception without conception is blind, 
conception without perception is empty. Hence, in sep- 
arating conception from perception he has reached no higher 
point of view, from which he can criticise the ordinary 
empirical unity of the two. He is, therefore, forced to take 
refuge in a still higher abstraction, which, however, as a mere 
dbstractim, cannot really supply him with any better point of 
view for criticism. On the contrarj', as it is an abstraction 
not only from perception but also from conception, it neces- 
sarily vanishes into a pure identity, which is unthinkable 
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as well as unimaginable. Kant’s apijarent process of abstrac- 
tioiij however, really has its value just in this, that it involves 
nioi'C than it expresses. Por while the attempt to sever 
Cl inception iroiii perception shows that though ojiposecl they 
cannot be separated, or that their opposition is merely relative, 
it ri'reah that tJiur is an iiiiclllf/ille unity on which criiicwii 
con fiihc its stiinil, and in reference to which it can test our first 
imperfect riew of things, and orcrcomc the antagonism inrohrd 
ill it. Or, to put the same thing in a different way, it sliows 
Hint llie view of llie world which gave rise to the dillicidtic.s 
and antinomies in question was based on an abstraction ; and 
tlial wlien we restore the element abstracted from, the-^e 
difficulties and antinomies are ca2)able of solution. 


^uenikTho c.xjmesscd 1110)0 siiiijilv by saying that tlie real 

obpt toVho source of the dillieultins rvliich jieiple.\ed Kant’s mind lay in 
bSimdeiltooi tlic fact that the woild in time and space was taken as a thing 
in itself, wliich e.\istcd without reference to the tliinking 
subject ; and tliat tlie solution of tlicm lay in llie disco vei}’ 
tliat Unit world is jdienomenal and not noumeiial, i.r., tliat 
it cannot be conceived exceiit as existing for a self. In saying 
this, however, it is to be obsen'ed that we arc giving a scum' 
to the contrast of phenomenal and noumenal which is not 


recognised by Kant, or wliich we can find in Kant only nhen, 
according to the reasoning of the host paragraph, we make 


explicit what rather lies Itehind his thought than is directly 
contained in it. To Kant the noiinienon was, in the first 


instance, the tiling without relation to our percejilion of it, the 
thing as it is to pure conception. In the second instance, 
when the inodes of conception also were condemned as in 
themselves em^ity and, therefore, as deriving their whole value 
from their application to some kind of percejition, the noumenon 
ceased for him to be the object of conception, and became 
simply the object of an intuitive understanding. But this 
idea, as it was reached in Kant by abstraction both from 
conception and from j)erce])tion, became equivalent to the 
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conception of a thing in itself without reference to any 
intelligence ; or, what is the same thing from this point of 
view, a thing which is not distinguished from the intelKgence 
for which it is. For it is all the same whether we regard the 
thing as absolutely repelled from, or as absolutely identified 
with, the intelligence that apprehends it. In both cases the 
unity-in-difference of the knowable object and the knowing 
subject is lost in a pure identity of which nothing can he said. 
In both cases the real object or iioumcnon is reduced to the 
thing as related to nothing but itself, while the phenomenon 
is the thing as related to the intelligence. On the other hand, 
if we follow the line of thought above indicated, the opposition 
of reality to knowledge disappears. And the error of the 
ordinary view of things is seen to lie in this, that it takes the 
object as a thing in itself apart from, and unrelated to, the 
iiitelligencG. It is this error, the error of what wo may call a 
natural abstraction, which gives rise to all the difficulties and 
antinomies previously spoken of ; for they all originate in the 
attempt to treat as a rex eonqikta what is not really a m 
completa. In order, therefore, to solve these antinomies what 
we require is, first of all, to recognise the abstraction which such 
an attempt involves, i.e., the abstraction, in our determination 
of the object, from the consciousness for which it is. From 
this point of view, it may be said that what we at first take 
for the thing in itself is a phenomenon or existence for another, 
i.e,, for the self ; and that, on the other hand, when we have 
recognised it to be a phenomenon or e.xistence for another, we 
have begun to apprehend it as a noumenon, i.e., as what it 
really is in itself. The recognition that consciousness is a 
necessary clement in all that is for it, and that existence is 
essentially existence-for-a-self, is at once the discovery that the 
object of knowledge is phenomenal, and it is the discovery of 
the noumenon of which it is phenomenal. For to recognise 
that all existence is existence for a self is to adopt a prin- 
ciple, the natural outcome or complement of which is the 
VOL. I. N 
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doctrine that all existence is the manifestation of a self. 
This, as above said, is in a sense to invert the use of the 
conceptions of noumcnon and phenomenon which we find in 
Kant ; hut it will be one of the objects of this book to show 
that it is in this inversion that we discover the essential 
meaning of Kant’s work. 

Differences The course of the preceding argument is probably already 

between the , 

sutficient to show the main motive or inner necessity of the 
course of thought by which Kant found his way from the ideas 
of the Bisseriation to those of the Criti^e. There are two 
great differences which separate the latter from the former. 
The first is that in the Critique Kant ceases to regard the 
a priori conceptions of the mind as determinations of things in 
themselves, and regards them only as forms by which the data 
of sense under the forms of sense are determined as phenomena 
or objects of experience. The second, svhich is a necessary 
conseq^uence of this, is that, while in the DisseHation these con- 
ceptions are regarded as expressing the ways in which God, as 
the first cause of the existence of all finite substances, also 
unites them into one world of which all parts are in miduo 
commerdo ; in the Critique they are regarded as categories by 
which the conscious self combines all the data of sense in 
relation lo itself into one experience. A few words of 
explanation in regard to each of these points will enable us to 
bring clearly before us the whole motive of the transition. 
i772-tot’8 1. We have already seen how natural was the course of 

“nrepUona" thought by whicli Kant was led to give up his first view that 
te objtctMy the a priori conceptions of the mind reveal to ns the ultimate 

valid ... 

reality of things. We have seen that even in the Dissertation 
itself this transition is already made, in effect if not explicitly, 
when Kant speaks of the ultimate reality as the object, not 
of our understanding, hut of a perceptive or intuitive under- 
standing. For, as an intuitive understanding is one for which 
the division of conception and perception does not exist, this 
already iiiqilies that a prmi conceptions have value only in 
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relation to perceptions given independently of them, and in our 
case, therefore, only in reference to perceptions given under 
the forms of space and time. This thought, however, did not 
distinctly suggest itself till some time after the Dissertation was 
written, and according to Kant’s own statement, it arose in his 
mind in connexion with the recollection of Hume’s argument 
in relation to causality. The first step in this direction, how- 
ever, seems to have been due to the development of Kant’s own 
thought, as appears from a letter to Herx, the date of which is 
2 1st February, 1772, about two years after the Dissertation. In 
that letter he announces that he has had before him for some 
time the plan of a work to be called Tks Limits of Sense and 
Reason, but that in attempting to write it, he had discovered 
that in all his own previous metaphysical investigations, as 
well as in those of others, an essential element was wanting, — 
an element which, if discovered, would supply the key to the 
whole secret of metaphysic. “For,” he goes on, “I put this 
question to myself. On what ground rests the relation of that 
in us which we call an idea to objects ? If all that the idee 
contains is simply the mode in which the subject is affected by 
an object, we may easily understand how it should correspond 
to that object as an effect to its cause, and how, therefore, the 
determination of our mind should be capable of giving us an 
idea of something, or in other words, how it should be possible 
for an idea of our mind to have an object. Thus it is 
intelligible how our ideas, so far as they are sensuous affections 
passively received, should have a relation to objects, and also 
how the forms of sense, though borrowed from the nature of 
our soul, should nevertheless apply to all things in so far as 
they are presented in sense. On the other liand, if that in 
us which is called an idea, were in relation to the object an 
activity, that is to say, if the object itself were produced by the 
idea, (as it is supposed that the ideas in the Divine Mind are 
the archetypes of things,) then, in this way also, the conformity 
of ideas with objects might be understood. We can thus dis- 
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cern at least the possihiliti/ of two kinds of intelligence ; of 
au intelli’ctus archctypus, whoso perception itself should be the 
ground for the existence of things, and of an intcUecfus ectj/pm, 
r\luch should derive all the data of its thinking from the 
impressions of sense. Hut our intelligence does not fall under 
either description. It is not, if we leave moral ends out of 
account, tlie cause of the objects it apprehends, nor are these 
olijects tlie causes of its conceptions {in snmi rcali). Thus the 
imre conceptions of the understanding cannot be abstracted 
irom tlie feelings of sense, nor are they merely the expression 
of the character of our sensitive receptivity. Tliey ha\e their 
sources, indeed, in the nature of the soul, but they are neither 
the result of the action of the object upon it nor do they jiro- 
duce the object. In my Dibsij-tcHimi, 1 was content to exiilain 
their nature in a negative way, and to say only that they are 
not modifications of the soul produced by the object. Hut now I 
must ask in what otliu' way an idea is possible, which refers to 
an oliject, without being the cflect of an impression fium that 
object ? I \eutuied in the Dissertation to say, that the ideas of 
sense reprc'ient things as they appear, while the conceptions of 
the understanding represent things as they are. Hut how can tlie 
ideas of these things lie given to us, if not by the manner in 
which they aflect us ? Or. if the pure conceptions of them arc 
due to OUT own inner activity, whence comes the agreement 
which they are supposed to have w'ith objects, which yet aie not 
their products ? How can pure reason lay down axioms about 
tilings witliout any experience of them ? In Matlieinatic.s, tlie 
difficulty is not great, because objects are only capable of being, 
or being represented as, qvonlities, in so far as we produce the 
idea of them by repeating a unit for a number of times. The 
mind is active in generating the conception of quantity, and, 
therefore, we can see how the principles of quantity should be 
determined a priori ; but when we ask how the understanding, 
by a ]nire a priori ^noeess, can form to itself conciqitioiis of 
things in their qvtilil/ilivr (Iclcniiiiiatiuii, or Jay cloion real 
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pi'indpks as to tlieir possibility, pmuAples which are not clerked 
from, experknee, hit to whkh cjperwncc must cxcwtly conform , — 
we ask a question over which the greatest obscurity has 
hitherto rested.” 

“ Plato assumed a prenatal, llalebranche a pre.sent, intuition Dogmatic 

solutions of tho 

of the Divine Being, as the source of the pure notions and 
principles of the understanding; and various moralists have 
adopted a similar hypothesis to account for our primary ideas 
of moral law. Crusiiis, on the other hand, spoke of certain 
rules of judgment and certain conceptions, which God has 
implanted in the human soul in exact conformity with the 
constitution of things. The former writers, therefore, based 
their systems on a supcrncdiiral influence, the latter on an 
intellectual pre-estahlished harmony. But such a Deus ex 
maehina is the most extravagant resource to which a philosopher 
can betake himself in c.xplaining the origin and value of our 
knowledge : for it not only involves a palpable case of reasoning 
in a circle, but also stimulates and encourages all the whims of 
pious fancy and all the dreams of baseless speculation.” ^ 

“While in this way I was searching out the sources ofKanVsfi»t 
intellectual knowledge, without which we cannot determine the 
nature and limits of Metaphysic, I succeeded in making a dis- 
tinct division of the parts of this science ; and I sought further 
to gather Trimsccndental Pliilosoidiy, or, in other words, all the 
notions of pure understanding into a certain number of Cate- 
gories. Nor did I follow the manner of Aristotle, who simply 
set them down one after another as they 'occun’ed to him in his 
ten Predicaments, but I aimed at a .systematic classification, 
determined by a few fundamental principles. Without, how- 
ever, going into any further detail, I may say that tlie essential 
part of my ta.sk is now done, and that I am in a position to lay 
before the public a Oritieism of Pure Reason, which explains 
the nature of truth, both theoretical and practical, in so far as 

^ An alluBiop to bia own comparison of the metaphysic of Leibniz to the 
dreams of Swedenborg. 
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it is derived purely from the intelligence : and I expect to 
complete and publish the first part of this system, containing 
an account of the sources of Metaphysic, its methods and its 
limits, within about three months.” 

tfie objertilc passagc Kant draws attention to a defect of the pure 

^re'ran«p.'‘“ conceptioiis, which is substantially identical with that which 
he had already detected in the Dissertation. For there he had 
observed that these conceptions are general, and that they can 
be particulaiTsed and individualised only by the aid of percep- 
tions drawn from sense ; and this had led him to set up the idea 
of an intuitive understanding as that which alone apprehends 
objects as they are. Here, in like manner, he points out that 
pure conceptions as such, are subjective, and that they cannot 
be determined as objective, unless objects are given which can 
be brought under them ; and, further, that this difficulty would 
not exist if our under-standing were intuitive and therefore 
creative; for then there would be no division between the 
general conception and the particulars to be subsumed under 
it. In other words, the distinction of perception and concep- 
tion made in the Dissertation, necessarily gives rise to a 
difficulty as to their combination, a difficulty which now re- 
([uires to Ire dealt with. In the Dissertation, that difficulty 
had not clearly emerged for two reasons ; first, because 
Kant was too much occupied with establishing the dis- 
tinction of perception and the forms of. perception from con- 
ception and its forms, to pay much attention to their relation : 
secondly, because he had not yet clearly seen that the pure 
conceptions can find their realisation or objective meaning 
only in their application to the perceptions of sense. Nay, he 
had there spoken of them as determining things in themselves, 
though he had implicitly retracted this view by setting up the 
ideal of an intuitive understanding. At the time of the letter 
to Herz, however, this new aspect of the case had dawned 
upon him, and liad brought with it the great problem of the 
Critifji'r, linw conception.s, which are not due to experience. 
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should yet be conceptious to 'which experience must con- 
form.'^ 

Now, it may be observed by anticipation that the Critique Distinction 

. ... • . 4 relation 

from beginmng to end keeps its way between what we may poroepuon 

* ^ •' and conception 

call two opposite poles of thought, never losing sight of either, 
though the attempt to steer by both often brings it into real 
or apparent contradiction with itself. In the first place, the 
Critique holds by the thought of the Dissertation that concep- 
tion and perception, understanding and sense, are essentially 
disparate, and that indeed in their union they necessarily give 
rise to certain antinomies, which we can solve only by point- 
ing out their source. In the second place, it holds with equal 
firmness by the thought that experience, ie., all the knowledge 
of objects that we possess, is based upon this very union of 
perception with conception, or upon the determination of the 
former by the latter. Experience is thus the combination of 
two elements which can never be resolved into one, two 
elements for the differences of which we can never find a 
principle of unity. It is the necessary synthesis of essentially 
heterogeneous factors, which imply and demand each other as 
factors of experience, but which, nevertheless, when brought 
together, repel each other and will not be fused into a perfect 
unity. In the end, therefore, when it is carried out to its 
ultimate results, the combination breaks down, and its dispar- 
ate elements give rise to antinomies ; which, however, do not 
cast doubt on experience, but only show that the knowledge it 
gives us is a knowledge of phenomena and not of things in 
themselves. For, in contrast with this empirical union of 
disparate elements, thought, which seeks unity in e.xperience 
and cannot find it, necessarily falls back upon an idea derived 
from itself, in which it - cannot but recognise the necessary 
characteristics of the ultimate reality. This idea is that which 
we have already spoken of as the idea of intuitive understanding, 
or of its object, viz., the thing in itself or noumenon. It is for 
' Observe tbe sentence Italicised in the letter to Herz. 
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Kant, as we have seen, the nltimate abstraction, which we reach 
by negation of conception in its difference from perception, as 
well as of perception in its difference from conception. Whether 
this view of it can be maintained, or whether, as we have 
already hinted, thei-e is another principle which really guides 
Kant’s thought though it may not be consciously present to 
himself, we need not here discuss. It is, however, necessary 
so far to anticipate what follows as to mention that, in Kant’s 
view, the assurance which we have that the idea of reason, the 
idea of the noumcnon, is or represents the ultimate truth of 
things, is due not to the speculative, but to the practical, reason. 

Kant doas not In the letter to Herz quoted above, the general line of 

yet sjicjik of 1 o 

nf investigation, upon which Kant had entered and which was to 

terminate only in the Critique, is clearly indicated. The 
great question for him was to e.vplain how pure conceptions 
can have an objective meaning, and especially how they can 
have an objective meaning in relation to objects given in 
experience through sense. How, he asks, “can my under- 
standing produce real principles as to the possibility of things 
with which experience must agree, though they are indepen- 
dent of experience ” ? Kaut as yet says nothing directly as 
to the limitation of these principles to experience or, in other 
words, to phenomena given through sense, and we have 
evidence that for some time after the letter to Herz this 
limitation was not recognised by Kant.^ In fact, this limita- 
tion could not become clear to him till he had advanced some 
way towards his subsequent deduction of the categories. Tor 
it was the perception that a priori synthesis is possible only 
through tlie detennination of the forms of sense by the unity 
of thought as expre.s.sed in the categories, which enabled Kant 
at once to vindicate the a priori principles as principles of 
experience and to limit them to e.xperieuce. 


'Cf. Ur. B. Enliiiioin’s remarks in the Phil. Moimt.shf/t, XI.V. 141 siq., 
and the quotatiuiis tliere ('iven from Polite's edition of Kant’s lectures on 
Metaphysie. Cf. al.su I’lill. Mmiaishf/I, X.\. 89 -vq. 
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Now how was this step rendered possible ? The answer to 
this question will become easier, if we first ask ourselves 
another question, viz., what was the point at which Kant re- 
ceived that decisive influence from Hume, of which he so often 
speaks ? ^ Let us look first at what we may call the locus 
dctsdetis on this subject ; — 

" I confess it freely,” he declares in the introduction to the 
Prokffomena, “ the remembrance of David Hume was the first 
thing which many years ago interrupted my dogmatic slumber, 
and gave to my investigations in the field of speculative philo- 
sophy a quite new direction. I was far, indeed, from following 
him in the inferences which he drew, and which were so drawn 
by him just because he did not take the problem he had to deal 
with in all its generality, but only stumbled upon one aspect 
of it, which without reference to the whole could give him no 
secure basis of reasoning. Kow, when we start with a thought 
that another has bequeathed to us, a thought well-grounded but 
not fully developed, wc may have good hope by persevering 
reflexion to get further with it than the acute writer to whom 
we owe tlie first spark of light. I, tiierefore, set myself to 
inquire wlicther Hume’s objections admitted of being univer- 
salised ; and I was not long in finding that tiie conception of 
the connexion of cause and ell'ect is liy no means the only one 
under which the undemtanding rcpre.seuls to itself n fiioi'i the 
connexions of objects, but that on the contrary, all metaphysic 
consists of such connexions. I sought, therefore, to assure 
myself of their number, and when I had succeeded to my wish 
in doing this, i.c., when I had succeeded in determining them 
all from one single principle, I then proceeded to the deduction 
of them,” i.c., to the justification of their use in relation to 
objects ; “ for I had already assured myself that tliey were not, 
as Hume suspected, derived from experience but that they had 

1 The view that it was at this period that the influence of Hume upon Kant 
is to be dated, is maintained with great force by Dr. B. Erdmann in his intro- 
duction to Proltgomna and again in a recent article in the -drcAtv/Sfr 
Philosophit, 


When did 
Hume break 
Kant's * dogma- 
tic slumbers ' ? 
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llume'6 
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sprung from the pure uudcratanding itself. This deduction, 
which had appeared impossible to my acute predecessor, and 
the very idea of which had never occurred to any one else,— 
though every one confidently employed the conceptions in 
question without once asking for the grounds of their objective 
validity, — this deduction, I say, was the most difficult task 
that could ever be undertaken for the behoof of nietaphysic. 
And what made it still harder was, that the metaphysic already 
in existence could not give me the slightest help, since my aim 
was nothing less than for the first time to determine the possi- 
bility of metaphysic. Now, when I had succeeded in solving 
Hume’s problem, not only in a single case, but in relation to 
the whole faculty of pure reason, I could proceed to take secure, 
though as yet but slow steps towards what was my ultimate 
end, viz., the complete determination, according to universal 
principles, of the whole compass of pure reason in its limits as 
well as in its content : which was all that metaphysic stood in 
need of in order to develop its system on a safe and certain 
plan.” 

In this passage Kant tells us that the " remembrance ” of 
David Hume broke his dogmatic slumbers by suggesting a 
thought, the sceptical consequences of which, as drawn by 
Hume himself, he at once rejected. At the same time, in 
rejecting those consequences, he generalised the objection from 
which they flowed, and was therefore obliged to find a general 
answer to it. He was thus led into a line of inquiry, tlic 
result of which was to discover the list of a priori conceptions, 
and at once to vindicate their objective validity and to limit 
it to experience. Now if we turn to Hume’s Essays} (tire only 
work of his with which Kant was acquainted,) we find that 
Hume starts with the “ proposition, which will not admit ol' 
much dispute, that all our ideas are nothing but copies of our 
impressions, or, in other words, that it is impossible for us to 


' Hume’s E^sayi, edited by Green .md Grose, II. 50 aeq. : Inquiry concei ii- 
ing the Human Understanding, § 7. 
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thivk of anything, which we have not antecedently fdt either 
by our external or internal senses.” But, he goes on to argue, 
there is nothing in the data of inner or outer sense which 
suggests the idea of a necessary conne.xion between the par- 
ticular phenomena which we regard as causes and effects of 
each other. As regards outer experience, “ solidity, extension, 
motion, these qualities are all complete in themselves and 
never point to any other event which may result from them." 
“We know that as a fact, heat is a constant attendant of 
flame : but what is the connexion between them, we have no 
room so much as to conjeetuie or imagine.” And as regards 
inner experience, the case is not different. “ Were we em- 
powered by a secret wish to remove mountains or to control 
the planets in their orbit, tins power would not be more extra- 
ordinary or beyond our comprehension,” than the fact that by 
our will we can move our limbs. Hence there is nothing in 
the first experience of any phenomenon to lead us to expect 
that it should have a particular consequent ; and the experience 
that it actually has such a consequent is not an “ impression,” 
from which the idea of necessary connexion can be derived. 
The only thing from which we can derive that idea is the 
“ new sentiment,” which arises in consequence of the frequent 
repetition of cases “ in which the same object is followed by 
the same event,” i.e., ” the customary connexion in thought 
between an object and its usual attendant.” 

Now, in the last chapter I pointed out that in all this Hume 
is not arguing against the idea of a synthetic power of thought ; 
for he excludes that idea at the outset by the reduction of 
ideas to copies of impressions. He speaks, indeed, of the rela- 
tion of causes and effects as incomprehensible — in conformity 
with his general view of experience as consisting of isolated 
impressions, which have no relations except the external rela- 
tions of time and space. But his object is, not to bring 
arguments against the doctrine that the intelligence possesses 
a synthetic power, but simply to show that in the impressions as 
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giviiii there is no hint or suggestion of “ power or necessary 
connexion.” When, however, we tiu-n to Kant’s words, we 
tind that he connects these two ideas and reads Hume as if he 
were arguing against the idea of an a prion syntlietie power of 
thought. “ Hume,” he declares, “ started from a single but 
very important conception of metaphysic, the conception of the 
connexion of cause an d effect, an he required reason, wliich pre- 
tends to have produced that conception in its own bosom, to 
submit to question. He demanded, in short, tliat reason should 
be forced explicitly to state what justification it has for 
thinking that anything can be so constituted, that, if it is posited, 
something else must necessaiily be posited in consequence: for 
that is what is expressed in the conception of cause. He thus 
proved beyond contradiction that it is quite impossilde for 
reason, a priori and out of conceptions, to establish such !i 
connexion, a connexion which involves necessity: for it is 
quite impossible to understand how, because t)ne thing is, 
something else must necessarily be, and consecpiently Iiow the 
conception of such a connexion can bo attained a priori. Hence 
he concluded that reason altogether deceives itself witli tliis 
idea, falsely regarding it as its own niispriug, when it is 
nothing but a bastard-child of imagination, begotten upon 
it by experience. For the whole secret is that imagination, 
having brought certain ideas under the law of association, tries 
to pass off the subjective nece.s.sity arising from such associa- 
tion, i.e., a mere habit of the mind itself, as if it were an 
objective necessity of thought.” ^ 

Kant thus reads Hume’s argument against the po.ssibiliLy of 
deriving the idea of necessary connexion from experience, as if 
it were intended to disprove the existence of a synthetic power 
in thought: a power which, as belonging to pure thought, 
must establish connexions of ideas which are necessary and 
universal. Now, as already remarked, Hume did not seek to 
prove that thought is not synthetic ; he assumed it to Ijegiii witli. 

1 Proleijomena, Introduction. 
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It is the premise from which he starts, and indeed the presup- 
position of the whole school of Locke to which he belongs, that 
thought cannot legitimately add to the data given : and Kant 
refutes thi.s presupposition only in .so far as his transcendental 
deduction cuts away the ground from Humets explanation of the 
origin of the principle of causality, by proving that the particu- 
lar experiences from which Hume derives that principle could 
not exist without it. Hut. in the first instance, Kant’s argument 
is directed not against Hume’s (uyinncnt but against his presvp- 
position that the mind cannot add to the data given to it ; and 
he sees now, what he did not see when he wrote the Essay on 
Negative Quantity, that it is to add to these data to bring them 
under the general prineijile of cau-saliry or to assert that that 
principle has objective validity. Hume awakened Kant 
from his dogmatic slumbei-s by making him realise that the 
objective application of the conceptions of pure understanding, 
the possibility of which is the problem of the letter to Herz. 
involves a synthesis which, as p/uo;’!, must be universal and 
necessary, and cannot therefore find it.s evidence in the parti- 
cular experiences whicli fall under it. Cm, when this difficulty 
was suggested, the jinini which by his own mental histoiy 
Kant was led first of all to consider wa-- not, — what Hume 
sought to prove, — the impo.««ihility of deriving neemary 
principles of synthesis from experience, but the ditficuhy of 
conceiving how pure thought could become syiithetie in rela- 
tion to experience. For, up to the year 1700 at least, Kani 
had been endeavouring, in o 2 >position to the ^fidlosoifiiy of 
Wolff, to e.xhibit the diUerence between the synthetic con- 
nexion of reality and the analytic proces.s of thought. And 
though in the Lisscrlution, he had maintained that the 
intelligence brings with it not only formal but also real 
principles of knowledge, yet the question of tlie application 
of these principles to the data of sense had not yet 
suggested itself. Now, however, Kant is forced to consider 
this question, and the result is tliat he recurs to the doc- 
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trine of his earlier essays that thought is in itself analytic, 
but at the same time maintains that it becomes synthetic in 
relation to the forms and matter of sense. And by a natural 
illusion he regards Hume as discussing the whole problem thus 
suggested. Hence Kant seems to connect the name of Hume 
with a question which really arose out of the Wolfliau philo- 
sophy — the question of the possibility of a synthesis of pure 
thought ; and not merely with the problem which Hume 
really considered — the problem of the possibility of extracting 
necessary principles out of experience : the necessity and univer- 
sality of the principles in question being for Kant a conse- 
quence of the a priori character of the synthesis. It is, how- 
ever, the transcendental deduction, in which the u priori 
principles are shown to be presupposed in experience and 
not derived from it, which alone contains Kant’s direct 
answer to the argument of Hume’s Essays; while his ex- 
planation of the way in which thought becomes capable of 
an ampliative or synthetic movement is really an answer to a 
question wliich had been suggested, not by Hume but by the 
Wolffian pliilosophy.^ 

Passing, however, from the question, as to the exact relation 
of Kant’s thought to that of Hume, we can see that from the 
point he had reached, there were two special proldems which 
opened up before him. On the one hand, he had to consider 
how, consistently with its essential nature, pure thought could 
become synthetic in relation to experience ; and on the other 
hand, he had to show how experience, consistently with its 
essential nature, could be proved to conform to the principles 
thus developed. As a first step towards the solution of the 

' It may be said to be an answer to Hume in so far as Kant substitutes an a 
priori synthesis for the analysis of ideas derived from experience. But when 
Kant says that Hume “required reason, which pretended to have produced 
that conception," i.e., the conception of causality, “in its own bosom, to sub- 
mit to question,” he is not stating the problem as Hume would have stated it, 
but as he himself was led to state it by his previous criticism of the Wolffian 
philosophy. 
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former of these problems, Kant sought to make a complete list 
of the fl priori principles, or rather of the pure conceptions 
underlying them. He, therefore, looked about for some 
principle which should not only furnish a criterion of such 
conceptions, but which should guide him to the discoverj'^ 
of them and enable him to make sure that the list so dis- 
covered was complete. Now, the reference to Aristotle in 
the letter to Herz shows where he first looked for guidance, 
and this idea is confirmed by what he says in the Frolegomcna} 
As he there tells us, he took Aristotle’s list of categories for an 
attempt to realise what he wanted, and in the light of his own doc- 
trine as to time and space, he was able at once to cast aside three 
of the categories contained in the list — uhi, quando, and situs. 
But even as thus purified, the list was of no usfe to him, for he 
found in it “ no principle according to which the understanding 
could be measured out, and all the functions out of which 
its pure conceptions arise could be precisely and completely 
determined.” He then goes on to say that “in order to find 
such a principle, he looked for an act of the understanding, which 
contains all its other acts, and which difl'erentiates itself into a 
series of different acts only in virtue of the different modifica- 
tions or moments of the process, whereby the manifold which 
is before the mind is brought under the unity of thought.” 
This act he found to be the act of judging. But in the 
analysis of judgment, which was thus determined to be the 
essential activity of the understanding, he had before him for 
his guidance the w’ork which was already done by the Logicians, 
a work “ perhaps not without defects, but sufficiently accurate 
to enable him, on the basis of it, to set forth a complete table 
of the pure functions of the understanding.” These functions, 
however, as treated by formal Logic, were without any deter- 
mination in relation to objects, and he, therefore, proceeded 
“ to refer the functions for judgment to objects in general, or 
rather to the conditions under which judgments are determined 
' Prokgotnena, § 39. 
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as objectively valid ” ; and this supplied him ■with the required 
catalogue of the conception.? of the mind, a catalogue of which 
“ lie could be certain that it contained all the elements of our 
knowledge of things which are derived from the pure undei- 
standiiig, no more and no less.” The result of this method of 
discovery of the categories was to determine for him at the 
same time their trae meaning and validity; for it showed that 
“ in themselves they are mere logical functions involving no 
conception of any object whatsoever,” and that tliey get olijective 
significance only thiough the sense-perceptions, to which they 
are applied and in application to which they .ser^e only to 
“give universal validity to empirical judgments, which in 
themselves are uudeiennined in view of all the functions ior 
.judgment.” ^ Kant goes on further to .say that the effect of 
this systematic process was, in the first place, “ to furnish a 
systematic method, on which every object of pure reason could 
be treated;” and, in the second place, to separate from the 
categories two other classes of conceptions,” which were apt to 
be confounded with them, viz., the “reflective conceptioms,” 
and, what is more important, the Ideas of reason, for which a 
quite different source has to he sought. 

It appears, tlieu, that the inquiries out of which the Critujin 
: arose proceeded on this fashion. The separation of the puie 
conceptions of the mind from perceptions and especially from 
the forms of perception, which was accomplished in tlie Bisstrti’- 
tion, led, .so soon as it was seen that the conceptions could ha\c 
objective validity only as a])pliecl to those very perceptions 
from which they wore so distinguished, to an inquiry into the 
possibility and the conditions of this application. This inquir} , 
however, in Kant’s view, could be satisfactorily carried on onlj 
after a complete list of the pure conceptions, based upon the 
nature of the synthetic activity which they subserve, had been 

* This, of course, refers to the distinction made in the Prolegomena between 
judgments of percejition and judgments of experience,— a distinction wliich 
will be cnticieed in tlie sequel 
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discovered. Now, that activity must be conceived as a process 
in which thought goes beyond itself, beyond its own pure 
analytic unity, to unite with itself something not already com- 
bined in that unity. In other words, it is a process of judginent, 
in which different data of sense are brought together under one 
conception and so united with the consciousness of self. And 
in the last resort the understanding itself must provide the con- 
ceptions by which it gives unity to such differences. Hence, 
if there are pure u priori conceptions which the mind derives 
from itself and by the aid of which it unites empirical elements 
with each other and with itself, they must be involved in, and 
constitutive of, the activity of judging. They can, in short, only 
be different "moments” or asjiects which become distinguishable 
in the unity of the understanding when we consider it in this 
its essential and characteristic activity. But judgment had 
been thoroughly e.\amined by the Logicians, who had dealt 
with it as a purely formal process of analysing ideas, and in 
this view of it had shown it to have certain aspects, summed 
up under the heads of qvdutity, (pwliUj, rdation, and modality, 
with their subordinate species. This result, then, Kant took 
for granted, and with some slight modifications he treated it as 
supplying a complete talile of logical functions. The list of 
logical functions again, when judgment was regarded not as a 
merely formal process of analysing ideas but as a process of 
determining objects, translated itself into a list of categories or 
conceptions of objects in general, which was just the list of 
pure conceptions Kant reepuretb He could, therefore, now 
proceed with his great task, the task of ]iro\’ing that we have 
a right to apply these general conceptions to tlie objeets of sense ; 
or, to speak more accurately, to the apjKsirauces of sense, which, 
as thus subsumed under the categories, are determined as the 
objects of experience. 

2. There are some very important results which may be 
drawn from this account of the process whereby Kant arrived pnncipw 

. < • unity in 

at his list of categories ; but before attempting to state them, it knowledge. 

VOL. I. 0 
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seems desirable to look at the other aspect of the transition 
from the Dissertation to the Critigue to which reference has 
been made. In the Dissertation, the pure conceptions are 
regarded as ways in which God predetermines all the finite 
and contingent substances with a view to their combination 
into one world, all parts of which are in mutuo commerdo: 
while in the Critique, they are regarded as categories by which 
the conscious self combines the data of sense in relation to 
itself into one experience. In the Dissertation, the objective 
connexion of substances as acting and reacting on each other 
in one world is supposed to translate itself, — by reason of the 
forms of sense through which the world is given to us in 
experience, — into the subjective appearance of their existence 
as in si^ace and time ; and thus the unity of all things in their 
dependence on God, appears to us as their existence in one 
space {Omnip'aesentia Flutenomenon) : and the reciprocal deter- 
mination of their contingent existence through such dependence, 
as their existence in one time (Actemitas rimnomemn). Finally, 
if we ask for a ground for this belief in the coincidence or 
parallelism of our subjective representation of the world as one 
world in space and time, with the objective reality, Kant’s 
answer is that we must fall back on the idea tlmt we, like all 
other finite substances, are dependent on one absolute sub- 
stance, w'hose unity makes the world one, or maintains all finite 
substances in such relations, that they can influence each 
other : and that, therefore, our perception of them which is 
dependent on sucli external influence, presupposes and con- 
forms to our conception of them which is not so dependent. 

This part of Kant’s speculations is, as he indicates in 
writing to Lambert, imperfectly developed in the Dissertation ; 
but it supplies the link which is needful to enable us to 
connect his earlier and later speculations, and indirectly to 
connect the earlier dogmatic philosophies of Spinoza, Leibniz, 
and "Wolff with the Criticism which Kant substituted for it. 
As Kant at a later date said, the essential change from 
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dogmatism to criticism was like the change from the Ptolemaic 
to the Copcmican system. Ju.st as Copernicus taught 
Astronomy to refer many of the apparent movements of the 
heavens to the real movement of the earth on which the 
spectator is placed, so ciiticism taught philosophy' to legard 
the objective world from the point of view of our connexion 
with it, and to attribute the general characteristics of that 
world, as it exists for consciousness, to the e.ssential nature of 
our consciousness itscdf. Fioin this point of view the question 
how all objects are comlhned into the unity of one world, turns 
into the question how that world comes to be such a unity /oi’ 
me. Now, while the foimer que.stion might be answered by a 
reference to the unity of God, on whom all finite existences alike 
depend, and who therefore conditions their reciprocal influence ; 
the latter was left, accoiding to the principles of dogmatic 
philosophy', to be answered by the theories of a pre-established 
harmony, or of a continuous supernatural interference. Kant, 
however, who had already explained the coincidence of things, 
as we perceive them, w ith the a priori determinations of space 
and time, by show ing that time and space are the forms under 
which alone we can perceive, was soon forced to find the 
explanation also of the connexion of things as we think them 
under the pure principles of the understanding, in a subjects e 
necessity of the understanding itself. 'Whene'ser this idea 
had been suggested, it became clear that the unity of the 
world, as determined by its dependence on one absolute 
principle, will not of it.=elf explain the unity of our knowledge 
of it. On the other hand, the unity of our intelligence with 
itself will explain the necessary unity and interconnexion in its 
parts of any w’orld that exists for our intelligence. In other 
words, if we take for granted the fact of knowledge and the 
existence of a world which is an object of knowledge, we see 
that that world cannot but conform to the conditions under 
which alone it can become known : in other words, nothing 
can be determined by the intelligence as an object that does 
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iioi conform to conditions under which alone it can become 
such an object. Hence we do not need to say that the object 
in itself is in pre-established liarmony with the mind, or the 
iniiid with the object in itself, — an assertion which contradicts 
itself by breaking through the very limits of knowledge which 
it at the sanm time .sets up, — but we can say that the known 
objects as such, must conform to the conditions of know- 
ledge, and that the knowable object, as such, must l)e 
ill pre-established harmony, if we like so to express it, with 
tlic.^e conditions. 

riaraeoli'fit ^^"heii we have got so far, it begins to be clear that for the 
unity which was before found in God, as an objective principle, 
we must substitute the unity of the self. If the world is one 
world for ns, it is not because it is one independently of tlie 
action of our intelligence and solely in virtue of the unity oi’ 
its divine cause ; but because it cannot exist for us or be 
known by ns, except so far as it is brought in relation to one 
self. Formerly, Kant had said that the finite substances are 
id iiu/fi/0 cmniiicreio and constitute one world, because, and 
only because, they are all equally dependent on the one 
iilisolute substance. Now he must say that tliey are neces- 
sarily represented as acting and reacting on each other and so 
constituting one world, only ljecau.se they are all objects of one 
conscious self, ami must therefore conform to the conditions of 
the unity of sclf-consciousue.«s. Tliere is here a complete 
sliiftiug of tlic centre to wliieli all i.s refemd, but in oilier 
respects all that wa.s previously said of being has now to be 
said of knowing. Hence all the pure conceptions, and especi- 
ally the conceptions of substance, causality, and reciprocity, — 
by which in the Dissertation the world was determined as a 
whole of parts essentially interrelated which in all its ch.ange.'. 
maintains its identity and its unity, — cease to be regarded as 
representing objective relations of things in themselves and are 
taken as relations of phenomena or things as existing for us. 
Instead of Ijeing treated as principles of relation by wJiich 
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objects are united into one real world in dependence on one 
absolute Being, they are now represented as necessary relations 
by which all objects must he determined, if they are to be 
united as a known world in one consciousness, i.c., in the con- 
sciousness of one self. The dogmatic presuppoisitions of the 
unity of the world and of the interconnexion of its parts thus 
become vitalised, the former being identified with the unity of 
intelligence and the latter with the special functions of thought 
in which that unity expresses itself. Thus the world of things 
in themselves outside of consciousness is abandoned as the 
unknown and the unknowable : and the whole interest of 
knowledge is concentrated on the process within consciousness, 
by which the data presented to the mind in sense are combined 
and determined as the elements of one experience. The pure 
intelligence by its a pnod conceptions is still conceived as 
giving objective determination to the data of sense, which are 
regarded as in themselves merely subjective states bound 
together, at best only in a subjective unity of apprehen.sion. 

But this contrast of subjective and objective has changed its 
meaning ; for it now means that it is only as tlie self brings 
the data of its perception under the ibrms of its conception, 
that it can have consciouness of an objective world as such, or 
can determine its subjective perceptions as perceptions of a 
world of objects, 

It is most important for the understanding of the Cdti^nc 
that we should keep in mind this Cnpernican change of the™"' 
centre from which the intelligible world is regarded, and in 
relation to which its varying aspects are explained. But in 
order that we may do justice to previous philosophies, it is also 
important that we should understand at once the value and 
the limit of the alteration which it involves. Previous philo- 
sophy had taken its stand on the Ab.solule. It had assumed 
that we are able to place ourselves at the objective centre from 
which all things are seen as they are, in the relations which 
they really hold to each other. Thus Spinoza had maintained 
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that science, the scioitia hituitiva which alone deserves the 
name of knowledge, necessarily retiuires ns to start with that 
idea on which all others depend and to deduce all other ideas 
from it ; and in his Hthies he had attempted to realise this 
conception hy placing the definition of God at the heginiiiiig of 
his treatise, and making it the basis of everything else. But 
he had not sufliciently explained how the consciousness of man, 
which according to him is a mode of one of the attributes, 
should be able to reach this beginning, i.e., to rise to the appre- 
hension, not only of the attribute of which it is a mode, but 
even of the substance, which is beyond the special determina- 
tions of the attributes and which embraces them all. And 
though Leibniz bad made this less unintelligible by ti eating 
the individual as a microcosm, or by bestowing on the self- 
conscious monad the exceptional gift of a consciousness of tlod 
and of general truth, (thus in spite of his own princii>les putting 
a qualitative diflerence between the self-conscious monad and the 
other monads,) he had by such expedients rather imlictitcd than 
solved the dilficully. The idea of a “pi'e-e.stalili.shed luiiiimu}” 
shows that its author was conscious that the division between 
knowing and being was still for him an absolute di\i.siou, even 
at the veiy moment when he was claiming the light to ovuijiass 
it. Lor if tlie self-conscious being bad been conceived by liim 
as able to li&u to the unity of being ami knowing in God, he 
would no longer have needed to bring in the thouglil of a 
liariiioiiy to bridge over the divi.sion. Kant, therefore, seemed 
to be saying no more than was strictly justifiable, when he con- 
demned all these theories as involving the introduction of a 
Devs machiiia, and maintained that, besides involving the 
fallacy of reasoning in a circle, such ways of explaining the 
origin of knowledge, “stimulate and encourage all the whims 
of pious fancy and all the dreams of baseless speculation.” 

At the same time, while we recognise all thi.s, and while we 
admit that such llieories arc inconsistiuit with thcmsehe.s iu 
taking their htaud at a unheisal point of view, which yet their 
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account of man’s intelligence does not justify, we must remem- 
ber that no criticism of our knowledge is possible which does 
not involve that in some way we can reach beyond the defect 
which we criticise. If we recognise the relativity of know- 
ledge, it must be in reference to some standard which is not 
itself regarded as relative; if we say that we know only 
phenomena, it must be in reference to some consciousness of a 
noumenon which we still possess. The assumption, if we can 
call it an assumption, that we in some sense know what reality 
is, is implied even in the extreniest assertion of the limits of 
knowledge. The consciousness that at some point thinking 
and being meet together and coalesce in one, is necessarily in- 
volved even in the most dualistic view of their relations. We 
must take our stand on something beyond the limit to discover 
that there is a limit. In this sense, then, the theories which. 
Kant was criticising contain a principle, which cannot be re- 
garded as merely dogmatic except from the point of view of 
absolute scepticism. For it is impossible that the individual 
should be confined to the mere phenomena of his own con- 
sciousness, and that at the same time he should be able to 
recognise that he is so confined. Sucli a recognition involves 
already that there is for him some point of view beyond the 
limit which he asserts. The en’or of those theories, against 
which Kant had a right to protest, was not that they took 
their stand at a point of view which is beyond the opposition 
of subjective and objective, or that they started from the idea 
of God, but rather that they took the idea of God as purely 
objective and distinct from the consciousness of self; or, in 
other words, that they failed to recognise that in self-conscious- 
ness there is contained not merely the consciousness of the 
subject as opposed to the object, but also the consciousness of 
a unity which, while it involves that opposition, at the same 
time transcends it. In other words, they did not recognise 
that in the consciousness of self is involved also the conscious- 
ness of the universal unity or centre which all knowledge 
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implies, and that in this sense, the consciousness of self and 
the consciousness of God are essentially bound up with each 
other. While, therefore, we are prepared to admit that they 
were in error, in so (ar as they did not see that all objects are 
phenomenal, i.e., that they are not things in themselves inde- 
pendent of consciousness, we are not prepared to recognise 
that the ultimate reality consists in such things ; for this would 
imply that the absolute reality is that which has no relation to 
ennsciousness. Jfor are we prepared to admit that it is a 
defect of our knowledge, that we cannot apprehend such things, 
On the contrary, it is in the apprehension of tliis relation of 
things to the self that we gain the power at once of criticising 
our knowledge, in so far as it abstracts from this relation or 
leaves it out of account; for in detecting the error of this 
omission we at the same time reach a consciousness of the 
reality, in opposition to which the former object of our know- 
ledge can be determined as phenomenal. 

Kant admits Now, the kcv to luany difficulties of Kant’s idiilosophv is 
found, when we ask how far he did, and how far he did not. 

.indbainff. recogiiisc this. I luive already indicated in part what the 
answer must be, Kant does sec that there is a point of view 
beyond the opposition of thought and being, a point iit whicli 
they fall together ; and he .sees also that it is because we are 
able tn take our stand at this point of view that we are able 
to criticise our knowledge. Furthermore, he holds that tins 
point of view is revealed to us in or through the pure con- 
sciousness of that self to which all phenomenal objects as such 
are referred, but to which they are at the same time opposed. 
Fur, with this consciousness of self, there comes necessarily the 
idea of an intuitive understanding, which is not thus opposed 
to its object, but creates as it apprehends, and apprehends as 
it creates it. As, however, this idea is reached (or seems 
to Kant to be reached) by negation and abstraction, — by an 
abstraction from conception in its distinction from perception, 
as well as from ])erpeption in its distinction from conception, — 
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it shrinks, whenever Kant turns his attention to it, into a bare 
identity, of which he can say that we “ have no conception 
whatsoever," though we have “ a consciousneiss ” of it, and 
thougli this consciousness, through the moral law, is ultimately 
determined to be a consciou.sne.ss of tlie absolute reality. How 
far this view is tenable will be considered hereafter ; what we 
have here to observe is that while, as was indicated in the first 
chapter of this Introduction, the opposition of critical to 
dogmatic philosophy depends necessarily on the regress which 
the former makes upon tlie presuppo-sitions of the latter ; yet 
this regress must find a point at which it stops, and from which, 
as an ultimate point beyond the opposition of being and 
knowledge, of noumena and ]ihenomena, it is able to discover 
the errors of the ordinary dualism. It follows, therefore, that 
while Kant’s immediate task is to criticise previous philosophies 
for confusing thought with reality, yet indirectly and in the 
end he lias also to eritici.sc* them for not discovering the true 
point in wliicli these o]iposites are unitcil. Unfortunately tliis 
point is for him neither !m object of conception nor nf percep- 
tion, thougli it is prcsiiiiposod in both, and though he assumes 
that we can so far biiiig it into coiwcioiisiicss as to take our 
stand on it for the criticism of both. 

We are now nrenared to lake np our deferred e.xaminatinii Kinfsuaeof 

^ 101 m.il Logic 

of the method which Kant used in discovering the list of pure 
conceptions. Kant extracted these conceptions, os he tells ns, 
from the idea of the judgment, as that was analysed by the 
Logicians. In order, however, to understand this statement 
we must have before us two points. In the first place, we 
must be aware of Kant’s confidence in formal Logic, which lie 
had received as a tradition of the schools, and supposed to 
have come to him unaltered from Aristotle. And, in the 
second place, we must keep in view the fact that in selecting 
the analysis of judgment as his starting point, Kant did not 
forget that judgment is only one of the operations which that 
Logic analyses, and that it always considers judgment in its 
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relation to conception on the one side, and to syllogism on the 
other. In other words, he recognised that Logic is a system, 
and that, if one of its doctrines be used as a principle of 
discovery, this carries with it a similar use of all the 
others. 

As to the first of these points, we do not need to look far in 
the Critiqvj;, to come upon the evidences of Kant’s absolute 
trust ill formal Logie, as a sufficient analysis of the process of 
thought, when that process is treated in itself without reference 
to its objects. “Logic,” he tells us in the preface to the 
second edition, “already in the earliest times had got into 
the secure path of science. This may be seen from the liict 
that since Aristotle, it has never needed to retrace a single 
step, except perhaps in getting rid of a few unnecessary 
subtilties, or in more distinctly defining its subject matter, — 
improvements which have rather to do with the appropriate- 
ness of the form in which the science is taught than witli its 
scientific certitude. It is, moreover, noticeable that it has as 
little been able to take a single step forward, and seems to all 
appearance to have been once for all completed and exhausted. 
Some moderns, indeed, have sought to enlarge it l)y intro- 
ducing cliaptei's from Psychology, about the nature of the 
various faculties exercised in knowledge ; or from iletapliysic, 
about the origin of knowledge and the dillerences of the certi- 
tude of our knowledge of dilfereut objects; or from Anthropology, 
about tlie causes ami cures of prejudice, etc. But in making 
such additions to it, they have only shown their ignorance of 
the peculiar character of the science. It is not an extension, 
it is only a distortion, of the sciences when we let them pass 
their limits and run into each other ; and the limits of Logic 
are very easily determined. It is the science which comjdetely 
exhibits and .strictly demonstiutes the formal rules of all 
thinking (whether it be a priori or empirical, whatever he its 
origin or object, and whatever accidental or natural hiudmnces 
it may meet witli in our mental con.-jUtutioii).” 
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Having this opinion of formal Logic, as a science complete 
and perfectly secure in its rpsults, a science which has stood utegoncamd 
the proof of two thousand years without change, Kant can use 
it as an absolutely certain guide in founding his new Logic, 
which is to consider not merel}' the rules for thinking, but the 
rules for the knowing of objects, so far as that is possible a 
priori. Now thought, as dealt with by formal Logic, starts 
with the presupposition of a certain given content or idea, 
which it analyses in judgment into a subject and predicate, and 
which in syllogism it re-analyses till it finds the ultimate 
condition of the judgment, i.e., of the assertion which attributes 
that predicate to that subject. This play of pure thought in 
itself, or rather (since analytic thought always supposes some- 
thing to analyse) this play winch it carries on without reference 
to the particular character of the matter in hand, is to be 
explained as the mere assertion by the conscious subject of its 
identity with itself in apprehending such matter. It is the 
endless ‘ 1 am I ’ of self-consciousness, which it repeats in 
relation to every content brought within its scope. As the 
mind is in identity with itself, so every content it receives into 
its consciousness must be, in like manner, fixed in its self- 
identity. In judgment, indeed, a division arises between subject 
and predicate, but this division is stated only to be denied ; and 
if it has not disappeared with this denial, syllogism liy a further 
analysis discovers a middle term by which the dilference may 
finally be brought back to identity. 

Now, in all this analytic process thought deals with a matter HowOm 

» ^ synthetic, if 

which it has already appropriated, and in dealing with which 
it never needs to go beyond itself. It is a purely subjective 
process that has no reference to any object or to any thing 
but ideas which, as ideas, are already combined with the ‘ I 
think.’ But how is any matter appropriated by our thought 
at first ? The pure unity of the self produces nothing. Its 
work is only to distinguish elements which it again reduces to 
identity, just as in the ‘I am I’ of self-consciousness it 
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divides tlie subjective and the objective self only to identify 
them again. What, however, we have to explain in the new 
Logic is the mode in which, for the first time, a matter 
which does 7iot already belong to the self is brought into 
relation to it ; or, what is the same thing from the opposite 
side, the mode in which the pure self goes beyond itself to 
apprehend that which is not itself. And the only way iii 
which we can do so, is by supposing that, in relation to a 
given manifold of perception, the pure unity expands into a 
principle of connexion between the elements of this manifold. 
It thus, as it were, supplies from itself the predicate for a 
subject given in perception, and performs an act of judgment 
in attaching that predicate to it. But this act of judgment is 
synthetic, not analytic: the intelligence does not get the 
])redicate by analysis from the matter presented to it, but itself 
evolves it out of its own unity. On this view, therefore, we 
might say, that the intelligence determines the data of sense as 
its object by making itself their predicate. 

In this way we can see how it is that Kant looks to the act 
of judgment, when he is seeking for the pure a jmori concep- 
tions. These conceptions spring out of the understanding in 
the activity of judgment, whereby it applies itself to the matter 
of perception, or, in other words, whereby it turns the matter of 
perception into objects of knowledge to itself. Besting in itself 
thought is a pure identity, but in experience it becomes a 
principle of synthesis in reference to a given manifold which 
it appropriates. Its identity is differentiated in reference to a 
‘ manifold ’ which it thus determines as its object ; and, on the 
other hand, the manifold is integrated in reference to the self 
of whose consciousness or experience it becomes a part. And 
the different “ moments ” or modifications, which this differentia- 
tion of thought presents, are to be discovered by considering 
the different aspects of the formal judgment, ix., the different 
aspects in which the unity of the mind shows itself in dealing 
with a content that has already been brought into unity with 
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it. If we watch what the mind does with a content whicli it 
has already appropriated, wc shall be guided safely to the 
discovery of that which it does in appropriating a ww content. 

Thus it is that Kant justifies his procedure in taking the 
logical analysis of the formal judgment as a “ guiding thread ” 
to the discovery of the pure conceptions of the understanding, 

— a procedure the results of which wc shall consider in detail 
in a subse<iuent chapter. 

But judgment is “made adequate” in syllogism; r>., the How^thc 
identity of subject and predicate expressed in a judgment is 
reduced to its simplest form by bringing to light a middle 
term which is the princiiile of unity between the extremes. 

And this higher “ function of unity " must also reappear in the 
case when the unity has to be established, not between the 
mind and itself, as already having a special content, but 
between the mind and the new data whicli arc presented to 
it through souse. Hence the intelligence cannot be satisfied 
with the act of judgment in which these data are determined 
as objects in relation to it, but retpiires that this act of deter- 
mination it.self should find a uicdialiou. It i.s obvioms, how- 
ever, that the middle teim which is here required cannot bo 
found in pure thought or in the data of sen.se, but only in 
something that contains both, in a prior act of determina- 
tion of an object by a conceidion ; and this again 2>oints back' 
to a prior act and so on ad iiifuiilvm} IVluit the mind is 


' As showing that the above is a correct analysis of Kant's way of thinking, 
note what is said (A. 76 ; B. 101) of the apodictical judgment as contrasted 
with the asaertorial and problematical judgments. “The apoilictical judg- 
ment involves that the asscrtorial is detenuined by the laws of the understand- 
ing. It therefore makes an assertion a jm'ori and expresses logical ricccsaity. 
Now as a thing asserted is only gradually incorporated with the understanding, 
so that we begin by making a problematic.il judgment regarding it, then 
accept it assertorially as true, and finally declare it to be inseparably bound up 
with the understanding, i.f., as necessary and apodictically certain, w'e may 
regard these three functions of judgment as so many moments in the process 
of thought. ” In this passage we have very clearly expressed that idea of a 
synthesis with the understanding, which is tlie modal aspect of judgment 
and which contrasts with the other aspects of it as synthesis for the 
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.seeking, namely, a middle term between itself or its own con- 
ccjitive activity and the data of sense, can never be found ; for, 
however far we go baek, we find still the same dualism. The 
movement of mind expressed in syllogism can never be com- 
pleted, because its completion would involve a unity of jjer- 
ception and conception which had no middle term : Lc., an 
“intellectual intuition." Sudh an intuition, therefore, is 
suggested by reason as an unattainable ideal, althougli it can 
never be cither conceived or perceived. And if tliere are 
different forms of syllogism, it is to be supposed tliat this 
ideal will present itself in different forms corresponding 
thereto. 

imiOTfection Tlic full development of these ideas must be reserved for 

Cl the aynthc- ^ 

ra.i'faifi'rrof scqucl ; but enough has been said to show how the logical 
system of judgment and syllc^ism, which Kant takes for his 
guide, may expand into a system of categories and a system of 
ideas, corresponding respectively to the acts of judging and 
reasoning in which the mind expresses its unity, wlien that 
unity is taken as a principle not of analysis but of .synthesis. 
The point, however, to which I wish here to call attention is 
tliat Kant in all thi.s development of his thought remains faitli- 
ful to the primitive idea expressed in the Dissniation. For there, 
as we saw, the donhle imperfection, on the one hand, of a per- 
ception which is given to the mind and which, therefore, is not 
one with tlie conception produced by the mind, — a perception 
which is not conception, — and on tliu otlior hand, of a conception 
which is only a general fonn under which the objects may be 
brought, but wliich does not particularise itself or determine 
itself as an individual object, — a conception which is not 
perception, — suggested to Kant the idea of a unity in which 
tlie dualism is removed. But this unity which is neither per- 
ception nor conception, or which is both at once, could not, for 
that reason, be either conceived or perceived. Kant, therefore, 

understciinling. These aspects, Ijowever, arc essentially comjjleinciitary of 
"fill ntluir 
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though he speaks of it as a consciousness which is one with 
the absolute reality, is at the same time obliged to deny that 
we can ever imagine wlmt it is. The method of abstraction 
by which he reaches it forces him to treat it as a movement of 
thought, in which, nevertheless, thought never reaches beyond 
itself : a process of self-determination in which it is forever 
confined to itself. But this is just the analytic process of 
thought with which formal Logic deals. Hence we arrive at the 
conclusion that the ideal of truth or knowledge, which is 
expressed one way as the intuitive understanding, is in another 
way the ideal of a purely analytic thought which never moves 
out of its identity with itself. It is, therefore, only a natural 
development of the thought of the Bisscrlcction, when formal 
Logic, in its highest expression in the syllogism, is supposed to 
give rise to an ideal of knowledge which is incapable of being 
realised, because it represents only the pure identity of thought 
with itself, irrespective of any matter. 

This, however, only brings into more decisive prominence the 
great difficulty involved in Kant’s supposition that the ultimate 
principle, on which we must take our stand to criticise know- 
ledge, is reached liy .'ihslraction from Imth the elements 
involved in knowledge. If it be so reached, the ideal act 
of knowing will have to be conceived as a movement by pure 
identity, a purely analytic movement, in which all differences 
of subject and predicate are eliminated; i.e., it will have to 
be conceived ns the formal Logicians conceived the process 
of tliought. The question, however, will immediately recur, 
whether this supposed analytic movement be not simply mw 
aspect of the process of thought, a process which always in- 
volves difference as well as identity ; and whether, therefore, it 
be not a fundamental error to admit that formal Logic exhibits 
any process of thought which could go on by itself. Por, 
if this be so, then it will become manifest that the criticism, 
which Kant see7ns to base on the idea of an abstract identity, 
from which the difference of thought and perception is ex- 
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eluded, is really bused on the idea of a unity in which that 
dill'erence is reduced to a relative one. On this view, the 
pure analytic nr fonnal Logic will disappear ; and the synthetic 
Logic of e.xiierieiice and science will have to be contrasted, not 
wiili it, l)ut with a synthesis of a more perfect kind, in whieli 
the perception i' not merely subsumed under tlie conception, 
but iu which both are seen to he essential eouuterparts of each 
other. The intuitive or perceptive understanding will tlius 
present itself as an ideal of thought readied, not by abstraction 
but rather by the op^iosite proceiss, viz., by bringing bei'ore 
consciouMiO''S the niiiiy which underlies the dill'ereiice ol 
cimception and perception, and which manifests itself hotli 
in producing that difference and in overcoming it. In .sudi 
a view of the process of thought, the syllogism will have a 
meauing, which it has not either in formal Logic or in the 
synthetic Logic of experience. For, in the former, there is no 
explanation why the identity should ever have been left behind, 
and, therefore, no need to return to it ; and in the latter, the 
dilf'ercnee introduced remains permanent and insolulJe, and 
there is no explanation of the fact that we ever desire to sohe 
it. According to the view now suggested, however, we can 
find a real meaning for syllogism, as the iirocess througli 
wliich the ncee''sary differentiation of knowledge is brougfil 
liaek to the unity of thought. These, however, are points 
wliidi we euniiot yet fully discii^^. For the present, let u^ 
sum up the results ariived at in tliis diaptur in relation to 
the development of Kant’.s view of criticism. 

Criticism necessarily involves a reconsideration of our ideas, 
i.e., of our conceptions and perceptions of objects, in reference 
to tlie faculty of knowledge. With Kant, it begins in a recon- 
sideration of the ideas of time and space, as ideas presupposed 
ill all experience. These ideas are determined as forms of 
perception, and thus an escape is found from the difficulties 
whieli aiiso when they are conceived as objective conditions of 
things. Hence, in the Bmrrtatimi, things in themselves arc re- 
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I garded as defined by the pure conceptions only. But the pure 
conceptions are general ; they are possible predicates for which 
' a subject must be given ; in other words, they are subjective 
forms which do not prove their own objectivity. And the only 
matter to be subsumed under these conceptions is the matter 
I of sense given under the forms of space and time. In spite, 
therefore, of the opposition which has already been shown to 
exist between the pure conceptions and the perceptions which 
are given under the forms of time and space, it is only in the 
latter that tlie former can be realised, or find individual objects 
correspoiiding to them. Thus, in order to show that the pure 
conceptions have any objecthe value at all, it becomes neces- 
sary to prove that they have aj)plication to tlie form and matter 
of sense. In this proof, however, the pure conceptions as well 
as the forms of perceiition become limited to phenomena. 
They become characterised as the forms by whicli the JEyo 
determines the appearances of sense as objects for itself. Hence, 
it is necessary to find some other ground for the contrast of 
noumena and phenomena than that which w as first given. This 
ground is found in the unity of pure .self-consciousiicss, which, 
though 2)re.supposed in the ft jiriori concc‘i)tions of tlie under- 
standing, is already in those conceptions diileientiated iii relation 
to the manifold of sense. The pure analytic unity, on which 
Kant makes his ultimate regress, tlius yields him a point of view 
from which he can criticise that consciousness of objects whicli 
constitutes our experience, and oppose to it tlie idea of a highci' 
knowledge and a higher reality. And tliis at the same time 
explains how the empirical consciousness itself is directed and 
stimulated by an ideal which yet it can never realise, an ideal 
suggested by the formal unity of thought in its contrast with 
the synthetic unity of experience. We have, however, only the 
idea of such knowledge and such reality — as Kant, conscious of 
the defect of the logic of analysis, himself suggests ; and this 
result shows that his criticism rests, not on the basis on 
which he himself places it, but on the conception of an intui- 
VOL. I. P 
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tive understanding, which shall solve the antagonism that he 
declares to he insoluble. The fuller exposition of these ideas 
must be deferred to the sequel: enough has been said to 
suggest such a view of the Critique of Pure Rea&m as the 
author might have had in his mind, before he set about the 
linal work of elaborating its different parts. 
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THE PHOBLBM OF THE CKITIQUE OF PURE EEASON. 

fjpHE subject of this chapter has been partty anticipated, but 
there are some aspects of the problem of Criticism which 
may be elucidated by a re-statement of it from a somewhat 
different point of view. Moreover, it is necessary to bring 
what has been said into closer relation with the language of 
the itself. 

The object which Kant had in view in the Critical Philo- 
sophy in general, and especially in the Gritiqm of Pure Beason, 
has been very variously stated by different commentators, 
according as they have attached more or less importance to 
particular aspects of it. 

To adduce only the most prominent of these differences : it 
has been maintained that Kant’s main object was to prove 
against Hume that there is an a prim’i knowledge of objects ;. 
and it has been maintained that it was to prove against Wolff 
and Leibniz that knowledge is limited to phenomena. Again, 
it has been maintained that he was aiming at, and had nearly 
reached, an Idealism, whicli involves the negation of aU “ things 
in themselves,” or the assertion that the self is the only ‘ thing 
in itself’; and it has been maintained that all he sought was to 
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fi\ once for all the opposition between knowledge and reality, 
to confine sense to an empirical determination of phenomena, 
and to relegate all noumenal reality to the region of tlie 
unknown and the unknowable. And there can be no doubt 
that passages may be easily quoted in support of each of these 
views, seeing that the task of Kant is a very complex one, and 
what appears as an end from one point of view, or in relation 
to one iiart of his philosophy taken by itself, becomes in turn 
a niean.s when we contemplate that part in its relations to 
other iiarts. Tlio different sections of the CritiQVe have thus a 
proximate purpose, different from that which is the aim of the 
wliole treatise; and that treatise gets a different meaning 
according as we contemplate it as a whole in itself, or as a 
part of a wider plan which from the first was present to Kant’s 
mind, at least in its main outlines, though for convenience he 
executed it in a series of successive treatises. 
ihacntique The evidences of this last statement are easy to discover. 
iMgcrichomo. Froiu the Critique itself we learn tliat in writing it, he was 
contenqjlating and preparing the way for his other, and especi- 
ally his ethical, works; and a letter to Herz dated 7th June, 
1771, shows that in his original plan all the investigations 
which were afterwards spread over the three Giitiqucs, were in- 
tended to be gathered in one work, under the title of “ Tiie TAmits 
of Sense ami Reason." That work he proposed to divide into “ two 
parts, one theoretical, and the other practical." The first part 
was to contain two sectioms, one coiTcsponding to the Criliqiie 
of Pure llroson and treating of Phenomenology in general ; tlio 
other treating of Metaphysic, though only as regards its nature 
and method. The second part was also to contain two sections, 
one treating of the principles of feeling, of taste and sensuous 
desire, and the other of the primary rational basis of morality. 
Kow the independent treatment of the different parts of this 
general plan which Kant subsequently adopted, had the effect 
of giving an apjiearauce of finality to the results which were 
arrived at in eacl) of them, though they were really parts of 
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one whole, and were originally conceived as such. This fact, 
we may notice in passing, has a very important bearing on the 
controversy as to the agreement or difference of the first and 
second editions of the Critique of Pure Peason. For, as will 
be shown more fully in the .sequel, the alteration of Kant’s 
views which is supposed to be found in the second edition, 
is, partly at least, the result of an effort on his part to remove 
the misconceptions of certain of his readers who had regarded his 
arguments with reference to tlieir immediate results, and without 
reference to the further results which he sought to reach through 
them, These misconceptions Kant sought to meet by bringing 
in anticipative statements of his ultimate purpose, — statements 
which sometimes, it must be confes.sed, have the effect of intro- 
ducing a new source of confusion into the immediate argument. 

I may best indicate the view taken in this commentary by 
reference to the two poles of philosophy between which Kant 
tries to make his way; viz., Dogmatism, of which the main 
representative is Wolff, and ycepticism, of which the main 
representative is Hume. If we take the Aesthetic by il.se]f, we 
may view it as directed against Scepticism, in so far as it 
shows that the determinations of space and time are not dis- 
covered by analy,sis but developed by synthesis, and that they 
are not pure “relations of ideas” but have objective reality. 
At the same time, as it proves that this a 'priori synthesis has 
reference to the forms of sense, it shows that the objective 
reality in question can be regarded only as phenomenal, and 
that, therefore, no inference can lie drawn from the objective 
value of mathematical science to support the idea of the 
possibility of knowing things in themselves. The ultimate 
result of tlie Aesthetic, therefore, seems to fall on the side of 
Scepticism, in so far as it confines knowledge to phenomena, or 
at least gives no encouragement to the idea of its extension 
beyond phenomena ; and on the side of Dogmatism, in so far 
as it proves that mathematical truth is due to a priori syn- 
thesis, and yet objective. When we go on to the 
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we find that another step is made towards the exclusion of any 
knowledge of things in themselves and the confirmation of the 
reality of our a p-iori knowledge of phenomena. For it i,s 
there shown that the a pnori forms of conception cannot, any 
more than the a priori forms of perception, supply an instni- 
ment by which we may reach any knowledge of reality not 
given in sense : while tliey do supply, and are needed to supply, 
principles for empirical knowledge, ie., for knowledge of 
plicnomenal reality. The result, therefore, is to fortify 
still further the objective validity of « priori principles, 
and to show indeed that without them no empirical 
knowledge is possible; but at the same time, it is to 
strengthen the position of Scepticism in relation to things 
in themselves, by showing that such principles are objec- 
tively valid only as principles for the determination of 
phenomena. The Bialectic, finally, falling back on that pure 
unity of thought in itself, which is presupposed in all con- 
ceptual synthesis, shows that, while that unity suggests ideas 
of noumena or things in themselves, which are not, as such, 
objects of e.xperience, and so gives rise to certain problems 
which experience cannot solve, it cannot enable us to make 
mere ideas a basis of knowledge, bnt only to use them as an 
ideal, by which experience may be stimulated and directed, 
without tlie hope of ever reaching or verifying it. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, to which the Critique as a whole brings us is 
one which coincides, in the main, with tlie results of Scepticism. 
For while all the a priori possessions claimed for the mind are, 
in a sense, vindicated ; w'hile the a priori forms of perception 
and the a priori conceptions of the understanding are both 
proved to have objective validity; and even the ideas of reason 
are shown to have a necessary function in relation to the 
knowledge of objects: yet they are all conceived to expend 
their usefulness on experience, i.e., on the knowledge of objects 
which are merely phenomenal ; so that nothing seems to bo left 
to bring us into any relation to things in themselves. 
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We must, however, remember that iii relation to noumena Beiotioaoftiii! 

Cnlupte of 

the verdict reached by the Critique in the last stage is really hl‘tL^(^!qve 
an open one ; for, while it shows that the ideas of reason have 
a use in relation to experience, it shows also that they stand in 
an asymptotic relation to it, as giving rise to an ideal of know- 
ledge which cannot be realised in experience. The Critique 
thus leaves room for the possibility that the ideas of reason 
may refer to realities which, because of the nature of our per- 
ceptions, as well as of our a qiriori conceptions (which have 
essential relation to these perceptions), cannot be determined 
as objects of knowledge. And it is into this room that, 
according to the Critiqvx of PraUiced Peason, the moral con- 
sciousness introduces itself — giving assertorial value to the 
ideas which the Critique of Pure Beason left problematical, and 
changing the possibility of things in themselves, which corre- 
spond to the ideas of reason, into a certainty, though a certainty 
of faith and not of knowledge. The Critique of Practical Peason 
thus, so to speak, puts in the keystone wliich was wanting to 
the completeness of the Critique of Pure Pcason, and gives the 
final sanction to that dualism of phenomena and noumena 
which was throughout presupposed. For, though in the 
Aesthetic and Analytic, the phenomenal character of the objects 
of knowledge is proved, in one sense of the term phenomenal, 
ie., in the sense that they are essentially objects of our con- 
sciousness, still the ultimate reason for separating noumena or 
things in themselves from these objects is given only in the 
Dialectic, where it is shown that there are iikas, which arise in 
connexion with experience, and which even in a sense are 
its presuppositions, but which yet are not realised in any of 
the objects of experience. And this distinction only gives 
rise to a doubt, or a consciousness of ignorance, until an 
independent basis is found for the assertion of the reality 
of the objects of these ideas. The Critique of Practical 
Peason thus first enables us to give the right interpreta- 
tion to the beginning of the Critique of Pure Peason, The 
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0° fui't-lier interpretation of both in the Critique of Judgment, in 

ji’iinnuiti. attempts to mediate between the theoretical and 

tlie practical consciousness, and in whicli he all hut brings 
them toj^ctlier in a hioher unity, — all but turns the realistic 
Duali.'.in of tlie first two Criti({ues into an idealistic lllonism, — 
I need not liere do more than mention^ Enounli lias 
lieeu said to show how easily Kant is misinterpreted, if we 
slop at any stage of his argument short of its final result. 
Kant advartees in a .sort of alternation of movement Ijctween 
hceptici-'in and dogmatism; but his ultimate aim andpurpo.se 
is to put the fundamental Iniths of iiletapbysic on an im- 
moveable bn.sis by removing them frf)m all appearance of 
collision with the principles of empirical knowledge ; or, looking 
at it from the oppo.site side. it. is to show that the prineiitles of 
empirical knowledge imply a consciousness which is not limited 
to e.xperience, but rather itself limits experience ; and tliat that 
conseiousne.ss, wliile incapable of giving us the kind of know- 
ledge which we have of the objects of experience, is yet in it'<elf 
the source of a rational certitude, as to those things whicli can 
neither be .seen with tlie eye nor heard with the ear, and which it 
is beyond the ]imver of our imagination to [lieture or of our under- 
standing to determine, i.e., to compreheml as objects of knowledge, 
i-'irftt form of Turning now to the .special uueslion of the Oritiuiir of Tur'' 

ilic prublcni nf 

we must undoubtedly say that, taking that treatise as a 
wlude. and without reference to any of Kant’s other works,- it 
is a iiroof of the limitation of " priori knowledge to experience, 
based upon an e.xamination of the conditions of the knowledge 
which is thus limited. At the same time this statement is 
too simple, if we do not add that, in .showing this limita- 
tion of bioidnlgc, Kant at the same time shows the necessity 

^ This part of tlic system, it may be admitted, was not clearly within Kant's 
view at the beginning, as is shown by the change made in the note to the 
Ai U/ietk (A. 21) in the second edition of the Critique (B. 35). 

-Of conr?c, the .answer would be dilfuient, if wc took the A“’ihtlie, or the 
Altai Ijtir tejiar.itely .is whole-, whii.li would be nn.irly, tliougli not (juitc, as 
Icgitiiudte a.-! to take the ('ritiqiie of Pmn Jha'-uii itself as a whole. 
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of the tlimgJd of objects iK’yond experieiicL', and leave.s open 
the que.st.ion as to their reality and a.s to the possibility of 
provin" it. Still, in the main and in tlie first instance, we have 
a riglit to say that the Oritiguc explains, by the investigation of 
the conditions of the a prim-i knowledge whiclt wo actually 
possess, that such knowledge is not possible in regard to the 
objects of those iinpiiries, which we “ cannot but recognise as 
at once far superior in importance, and far more elevated in 
purpose than all that the understanding can know in the .sphere 
of exjiericuce.” Hence in the Introduction to the Critique, 
where he formulates the general question, Kant does not ask 
how experience, or knowledge of phenomenal objects in general, 
is possible, (a question which rises upon him subsequently in 
the course of thought into which he is led in answering the 
first question,) but '■imply how a prinri knowledge of such 
objects is po.ssible. For it .seemed obvious to him that it is 
only by nn a qjrm'i synthesis that wo can go h yond the region 
of experience, and, primarily at lea.st, it was with reference to 
this “ beyond ” that the question of the conditions of knowledge 
iGithin experience interested him,’ Tii thi.s j'oint of view, then, 

' Of tlie ilistiiK'tion bchi ocn K.antS first pioblL'iii. ■' hin\ a fn'ini i knowledge 
is possible ’’ and bis second pioblcm, liow “cxpeiitme is pos-sible, ' more will 
bo said in the seipiol. I on e nmeh to Hr. Vaibingor's luminous critical account 
of thedillercnt ways in which Kant statnl his piobleiu in his Commiiifari/oii the 
Critique, (Cf. especially I. 1 Si), .S.!!, 387 I think he «oinctimcs goes beyond 
what IS conceiv.ible in his representation of Kant's imeonsciousiiess of the 
change of his own point of \ lew , and docs not atti ihiitc enough nnportana' to 
the propaedeutic intention of Kant. We haie evidence that Kant often 
deliberately began tvitli iniijoifcct statements which ho afterwards niodilied 
and corrected. (Cf. the sUtement of Jiichiuauii quoted previously, p. 04.) A 
direct reference by Kant to the imperfection of liis first statement we have in 
the Critique (§ 26; B. 101): and he must have been conseiuiis tli.at the whole 
argument of the Af-.f/iefic was mote deeply modified by its abstraction from the 
a priori coiioeptioiis than could be gathered from wh.vt is said .at the hcghiiiiug 
(A. 21 ; B. 33). Again in the /’ro/ti/omem, Kant speaks as if the question, 
whether pure mathematics were possible, was completely answered in the 
Aesthetic, hut he could scarcely be supposed to have there forgotten his own 
proof in the Critique that a priori conceptions arc necessary to mathematics. 
Farther evidences will appear in the sequel. On the other hiuid, it mnst be 
admitted that direct statements by Kant as to his method are not often forth- 
coming. Kant seldom looks backward ; and it is, therefore, hard to discover 
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it i.s distinctly to be admitted that Kant, in the first instance, 
raises no question as to the possibility of knowledge or of 
a p'im'i knowledge within the limits of experience. So far, his 
attitude of thought is shown clearly in the assertion that such 
a priori kuowletlge of empirical objects exists, and that its 
possibility is shown by its reahty.^ Thus all that the critical 
philosopher has to do is to explain the fact of the existence of 
a prim knowledge of empirical objects, in order that he may 
by this explanation determine the possibility of similar know- 
ledge of objects, which are not empirically given. In this point 
of view, Kant, while he recognises with Hume, that the univer- 
sality and necessity of the principle of causality cannot be 
explained by experience, refuses to follow him in reducing 
that principle to an effect of particular experiences (magnified 
by custom) upon the imagination; and he even suggests 
that Hume himself would not have adopted sucli a view, if 
he had seen wliat it involved, when universalised and 
applied to the princijiles of mathematics. There is a pure 
mathematical science, and there w a pure physical science, 
which yet is objectively valid : so much Kant asserts as a fact, 
and what he attempts to show is only that this fact does not 
carry with itself the inference that a priori knowledge is 
possible of any other than empirical objects. What the sceptical 
suggestion of Hume does for Kant is to make him realise that 
the fact of svrch knowledge is one that needs explanation, seeing 
that it is a knowledge that goes greatly beyond anything that 
could be verified by any number of i)articular experiences. 
The fact itself is an interesting problem: for it involves an 
anticipation of experience, nay even an anticipation which goes 
beyond, not only all that has been, but all that could be, given 
in experience. Thus, when we lay down the principle that 
the angles of a triangle can never be either more or less than 

how far he was aware of the extent to which his first statements needed modi- 
fication. He'was certainly not aware of the full extent to which this was 
required. 
iR. 20. 
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two right angles, or that space has three and only three dimen- 
sions (while time has only one^), we anticipate an endless 
aeries of experiences, which we have not yet had, and which, 
indeed, we never can have. We, as it were, dispose by antici- 
pation of all space and its contents. In like manner, when 
we say that matter is indestructible and that its quantity 
cannot be either increased or diminished, we lay down a law 
which we cannot possibly verify, and yet which we do not 
hesitate to express without qualification, We are thus dispos- 
ing by anticipation of all time and its contents. That we do 
this without hesitation is an undoubted fact ; and it is probable 
that we should never raise a question as to our right to do it, 
were it not that the principles used in determining objects in 
time and space and used, as the history of science proves, with 
great success, seem to lead us into many difficulties when we 
apply them in relation to objects in general ; and were it not 
that the ideas of time and space themselves give rise to similar 
difficulties, whenever we asik whether they are or are not 
universal conditions of olyective reality. Tlius the very ideas 
and ijerceptions, wliicli tq) to a certain point form the securest 
guides for our investigation.^, seem beyond that point to break 
down, and leave us face to face with in.^oluble problems. 
Mathematics by its a 'jiriori determination of S2')ace arrives at 
conclusions which are capable of innumerable applications, so 
long as we are dealing with external objects ; but if we take 
space as a universal condition of all objective reality, we are 
led directly to the denial of the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances ; and even in regard to the material world itself, we are 
entangled in hopeless dilemmas, as to its limited or unlimited 
extent, and the finite or infinite divi.sibility of its parts. In 
like manner, the principle of causality is a necessary guide to 
aU onr investigations in relation to physical objects ; but if we 
treat it as an absolute principle, we are obliged to deny the 
existence of any free or self-determining being and of any first 
JA. 30; B. 46. 
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or uncaused cause, — a conclusion wliich comes into conlliet 
with the principle of causality itself. Such results show that 
we cannot treat even the most cerlaiu principles of science as 
ahnolutc: and if tl icy arc not absolute, 1 lie cpicstion imiiiedi- 
ately arise.s, what is the gi'onncl of their validity within the 
s])here iu uliieh they are valid? For if we can discover thut 
jirniuid, we shall know also why they are invalid beyond the 
sphere of e.vpeiience. 

till' a lltu'cc, “ reason has this strange fate in one of the regions 
k™m-. w Inch it seeks to bring within knowledge, that it finds itst'lf 
itdaciiriL which it is unable to set aside, 

because they are presented to it for solution by its own very 
nature; but yet that it is unable to solve the.se jirobloins, 
because they tran.seend all its iiowei-s.” 

“ Into this perplexity it falls without any fault of its own. 
It Starts with prineiiilc.s, the u.sc of which in experience it 
lannot avoid, and which, indeed, e.\peiience abundantly 
justifies it in using. With these it rise.s gradually (its own 
nature iinjielling it) to ever higher, ever more remote, con- 
dition.s. A.s, however, it becomes aware that in this way 
its work must ever remain incomplete, because evi'iy answer 
gives rise to a new question, it finds itself compelled to take 
refuge in certain ])rinciplcs which transcend all possible 
empirical ajiplication, and which yet ,seem to be so little 
i)])en to sus]iicion, that even the common intelligence readily 
admits them, lint in so acting it idunges at once info dark- 
ne.ss and contradiction : and though it may indeed gather 
from this result that there is some latent error in its procedure, 
yet what that error is it is unable to discover. For the 
])rinciples it has been using, just because they reach beyond 
the limits of all exjjerience, can be brought to no empirical 


It i& through 
their bcinp 
used beyond 
the liuiitf of 
<jxpericnce, 


We may para])hrase Kant’s view of knowledge as follows : — 
Experience means knowdedge of things given us in sense, and 
' Preface to the first edition of the Critique, 
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it is admitted that, prior in time to the impressions of sense, 
there is no such knowledge. But this is not to he taken to 
imply tliat there is nothing in expei’ience whifh is not due to 
sense. By e.xperience^ we mean knowledge of particular facts 
as connected by general principles. Xow, the knowledge of 
such iminciples cannot be legitimately derived from the impres- 
sions of sense, which, if they give us knowledge at all, give 
knowledge only of jiarticulars as such. If it has any legiti- 
mate derivation, or, in other words, if it is knowledge at all, 
it must be derived directly or indirectly from the mind itself, 
or, in other words, it must be o 2>riori or based on what 
is a jii-iori. If, however, we take the highest principles of 
this kind which we can find, the principles of mathematical 
and physical science, and if we follow them out as if they 
wore absolute principles, we find ourselves entangled in in- 
soluble difficulties. Thus the principle of causality carries 
us hack from experience to experience, till it finally carries 
us beyond all possible experience, and forces us either to 
extend the succes.siou of phenomenal causes ad infiatfvm, or 
to suppose the c-vistence of an uncau.scd cause, — a new concep- 
tion, altogether oppo.'sed to that with which we have hitherto 
been working. Thus we are brought face to face with an 
antinomy which we cannot solve, for wliichever of these alterna- 
tives we adopt, we come into collision with that demand for a 
cause to explain every effect, which had been our unerring 
guide within the limits of sense-experience. Now, this means 
that reason is at variance with itself if the principle of 
causality is to be taken as absolute; or, if not, then reason 
must have in itself a higher iirincqde, wliicli will at once 
prescribe, and limit, the application of this law of causality, 
prescribe it v:ithin, and limit it to, the S2ihere of sense-ex- 
perience. And if this latter alternative be the true one, the 


There is a certain .iinbiguity in Kant’s use of the word experience which it 
is difficult to avoid in reproducing his thought. It is here used in its highest 
sense, but it often means merely the particulars as given in sense. 
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only question remaining will be, whether the limiting principle 
can itself be used to extend our knowledge into the region 
beyond the limit. 

ifow, what has been exemplified in the case of causality, 
is to be applied universally to all the general principles, by 
the aid of which our empirical knowledge, whether ordinary 
or scientific, is developed. For, as will be shown more fully 
in the sequel, all such principles, when treated as absolute, 
lead to diflieulties similar to those just mentioned. We have, 
therefore, no security for those principles or for anything which 
we know by means of them, unless we can see how such know- 
ledge is possible, and at the same time, what is its limit. But 
it is to be observed, that the doubt so cast on the principles of 
e,\perience, as such, is reflected back on tliem from their applica- 
tion beyond e.xpericnce, and that, therefore, the determination 
of the question hnw they are valid witl)in experience, has its 
main value in relation to the further question of our knowledge 
of that which is beyond experience. We ask how a priori 
knowledge of objects is possible in the sphere of sense-experi- 
ence, (or in the sphere of pliysicnl and mathematical science,) 
ill order that we may discover wlietlier and how it is possible 
beyond that sphere. For, if it is not so possible, it must be 
because some elenieiil was present in the former case wliicli 
is wanting in tlio latter. On the other hand, if we ask 
whether a 'priori knowledge is possible in the region of sense- 
experience, it is only because those very principles, wliicli are 
our safest guides in relation to the physical world, seem, wlien 
we carry them beyond it, to lead to a Materialism, which itself 
again breaks down in Scepticism. 

I have already spoken of the rationality of the attitude which 
Kant thus takes iiji. It lias, indeed, been argued that in Kant’s 
as‘’Umptioii of the truth of the mathematical and dynamical 
principles, there was still an element of “ dogmatic slumber " 
which be had not yet thrown oil', and that a thoroughly 
crifknl pliilosoifiiy would need to begin with a less limited 
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doubt, But the answer is that doubts as to a coherent body of 
science can legitimately aiuse only, as tliey do with Jiant, at 
its boundary, i.e., only because there is something. — some fact 
or generally accepted idea, — ^with which the principles of such 
science come into collision when they are universalised, or 
because, when so universalised, they come into collision with 
themselves. In other words, doubt arises because some other 
element of reality — some element which the science in question 
has neglected, but which yet is seen to be necessarily connected 
with its objects as part of the same whole with them — ^is not 
accounted for by such science. Or, what is the same thing in 
another aspect, doubt arises, because the object of such science, 
when taken as a res comjjleia, as a whole in itself which is not 
part of a greater whole, breaks down in self-contradiction. 

Doubt in any other sense, as was shown in the first chapter, 
involves the self-contradiction of absolute scepticism. It is 
virtually an attempt by means of the intelligence to reach 
beyond the limit of the intelligible world. 

Kant’s denial that we can know what is not given in experi- 
ence is, essentially and in the first instance, a limitation toKfed^to 
experience, to the phy,sical world, of those universal and 
necessary principles, by the aid of wliicli alone we can reach 
beyond what is immediately given in sense. This purpose is 
already indicated in the investigations out of which the Critique 
arises; for in the BiwrtaHon, as was shown in the last 
chapter, his main aim was to separate the forms of time and 
space, — as forms of sense and therefore applicable only to 
phenomena. — from the pure a jiiiori conceptions, through 
which he still believed that noumena or things in themselves 
might be known. In the Critique, he extends the same pro- 
cedure to the pure conceptioms, which also he shows to be 
essentially determinations of phenomenal objects as such. The 
effect of this is to leave only the ideas of reason as means of 
determining things in themselves ; and these have in his view a 
value, not for knowledge but only for thought, as problematical 
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conceptions which are made assertorial only in the faith of 
])ractical reason. 

This, however, means for Kant not the negation of all cerli- 
■ Hide as to that which lies beyond the limits of e.\periencG, I)nt 
rather the opisisiic. It means the limitation of the a xirkri 
principles, by means of which alone knowledge can be extendeil 
beyond what is given, to experience; but it means also the 
freeing of that which is beyond sense-experience from the 
dctcrminalions to which all empirical objects as such, i.i., all 
the objects of IMalhcmatics and Thysics are aiibjei teil. It 
means the denial that nature and necessity include e\ery- 
thing ; nay, it means the a.sserlion that nature and necessity 
ha\e a signilicance oidy in relation to a reality which is licyond 
them. For hat Kant coneeive.s himself to prove is that the 
necessity of nature with all its spatial and tempoial con- 
(!ili(«is, i.s' neces.iiij'ily referred to a self, which is not a part 
(jf nature bccau.se it is that for which nature is : a self also 
which has in its consciousness of itself a principle by which 
it can determine its own activity in(le])endently of nature. 
When, theretore, it is alleged, as it has been alleged 
by .some, that the Criliqi'c of P/vrtiro! Ikason is an after- 
thought, the object of which is to undo the negative 
results of the C'ritiqin of Pim Ilicsoii, this is not only a 
mistake as to the way in which Kant conceived his own 
system, lint il involves the sejiaralion of two elements which in 
it are es-eiilially related, viz., the limitation of experience and 
the assertion of that which limits experience ns being itsell 
beyond the limit. In a passage in the Prolegomena, Kant 
makes it tlie main distinction of his own philosophy from that 
of Hume, that in the former Metaphysic has not merely a 
negative but also a positive value. " Hume called his destruc- 
tive philosophy Metaphysic and attaelied a great value to it : 
indeed, he tells us that Metaphysics and Morals are the 
weightiest branches (jf science and that Mathematics and 
Physics are not half so important. That acute writer was 
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here, however, looking only to the ncgatire advantages which 
speculative philosophy would gain from the moderating of 'its 
excessive pretensions, inasmuch as this would take away the 
very ground for many interminable disputes which confuse the 
human race : but he lost sight of the positive evil which must 
accrue, if reason should be deprived of those most important of 
all prospects or outlooks, which enable it to set the highest 
good as a motive of endeavour before the will.”^ And in the 
same spirit, in the preface to the second edition of the (Jritique, 
after dwelling upon the negative use of criticism as limiting 
knowledge to objects of experience, he adds that this limitation 
of knowledge is by no means a denial of the possibility of a 
consciousness of oljjects beyond experience. “We must be 
able if not to l-iwv, yet to thiDk, things in themselves. For. 
otherwise, there would follow from the limitation in question 
the preposterous conclusion that phenomena exist without 
anything of which they aix; the phenomena or appearances. 
Xow, if we were to admit that the distinction, which the 
Critiguc makes necessary, between things as objects of experi- 
ence and the same thing.s as things in themselves, is an unreal 
distinction, we should l)e obliged to extend the principle of 
causality, and with it the mechanical order of nature, to all 
things whatsoever. It would then be impossible for us to say 
of the same being, c.f/., the human soul, that its will is free and 
yet that it is subjected to the necc.ssity of nature, ic., that it is 
not free, without falling into manifest contradiction ; for we 
should then be obliged to take the soul in the same sense in 
both cases, and could not, therefore, attribute to it contradictory 
predicates. If, however, the Critique has not erred in teaching 
that the object should be taken in two senses, — as phenomenon 
and as thing in itself ; if its deduction of the conceptions of 
understanding holds good, and if consequently the principle of 
causality has application only to things in the former sense, ix., 
as objects of experience, while in the latter sense, or as things 

’ R. m. 7 : H. IV. 6. 
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in themselve.s, they are not sxibjected to it : then the same will, 
wliich in its phenomenal appearance, its visible activity, is 
conceived as necessarily in accord with the law of nature and 
therefore not free, may without any contradiction be thought 
of as free, or not subjected to that law, when it is regarded as 
a thing in itself. . . . The same explanation of the positke 
use of critical princiides may be applied to our conceptions of 
(lod and of the simple nature of the soul, though for the sake 
of brevity I pass them over for the present But the general 
result is that I cannot postulate the reality of God, freedom 
and immortality, for the behoof of the practical use of reason, 
unless I am able to deprive speculative reason of all its claims 
to a transcendent knowledge of the real being of things. And 
this I can do only if I show that, in order to attain siicli 
knowledge, it must make use of princiides which really apply 
only to the objects of possible experience, and must treat 
things in themselves as if they were iihenomena. ... I 
must therefore put kmioledge out of the way in order to make 
room for faith; whereas the Dogmatism of Metaphysic, i.i\, 
the groundless presumption that we can make our way in 
Motaphysic without criticism, is the true source of all that 
counter-dogmatism of unbelief that comes into coliliict willi 
morality.’” 

Due more pa.ssagc may be quoted from a later treatise of Kant, 
whicli .slinws how constantly lie looked at the deduction of tlic 
a piiori piiiici[de5 of experience as tlie stepping-stone to a certi- 
tude, though a certitude not of knowledge but of faith, in relation 
to tliat which is beyond experience. Speaking of transcendental 
philosoph)’', he says that, ‘‘in it since the time of Aristotle 
not much progress ha.s been made,” a slowness of advance 
which is due to the nature of the subject: “for, just as 
Grammar resolves the form of a language into its elementary 
rule.s, and just as Logic in a similar way resolves the form of 
thought into its elements, so Transcendental I'hilosophy 


^B. xxyni.-xxx. 
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resolves knowledge into the conceptions which lie a friwi in 
the understanding and have their use in experience. It is a 
system, the toilsome elaboration of which we might well have 
spared ourselves, if our aim were only to determine the rules 
of the right use of those conceptions and of the principles 
based on them, with a view to empirical knowledge. But the 
case is very different, if our pur[)Ose is to advance from the 
sensible to the supersensible. For then it becomes absolutely 
necessary to measure out, in the most thorough and careful 
way, the faculty and principles of the understanding, in order 
that we may discover from what starting point and by means 
of what aids and instruments, the reason may make its way 
upwards, from the olij'ects of e.\i)erieiice to those objects which 
are beyond experience.” ^ 


' R. I. 4S9 ; of. also I. 5o9 ; H. VIII. .'>20, 577. It may be said that 
all these passages (from the Proltijorntm, the second edition of the 
CriliqvA, and the Eamj on the Proijrees of Uetaphym ainct' Leibniz) are 
taken from works written after Kant had been alarmed by the “ idoalistis ” or 
Berkeleian conclnsions clcdnced from the first edition of the Critique. But the 
doctrine that we are able to Ih'mh noumena though not to feioic them, belongs 
also to the argument of the first edition. Ko doubt this ‘ thinking, ’ as will be 
shown more fully in the setiuel, involves a really synthetic movement of pure 
thought, M’liich is inconsistent with Kant's view of it as essentially analytic. 
But in any 6ase it is an element necessarily involved in Kant’s fundamental 
oanception of self-eoiisciousness, which cannot be removed from his Critijiie with- 
out destroying it. All that can be admitted, therefore, is that Kant was led, by 
the direction of the attack made upon him, to lay more emphasis on an aspect of 
his argument to which he had hitherto given less attention. Ko doubt this gave 
rise to a certain readjustment of the relation of his own to other philosophies ; 
but even this was mainly a consequence of the immanent development of bis 
system ; of the neces.siiy under which he was of looking at its principle on a differ- 
eat side when he came to apply it to morals ; and also of that clearer conscious- 
ness of his own meaning, which he gained as he escaped from the labour of 
detail and was able to regard his system as a whole. The extent to which 
this development or change went rvill be considered more fully in the sequel. 
In one important point only is there a change in the second edition, viz., as 
to the relation of inner and outer sense. But I shall afterwards show that, in 
this addition to the Critique and in the new Refutation of Idealism which 
is connected with it, Kant was not really recoiling towards that common sense 
realism, which, in the first edition, he bad left behind, but advancing towards 
that more complete and consequent applioation of the principle of his Transcen- 
dental Deduction, which alone could clear it from the inconsistent psychological 
element which had adhered to his first statement. 
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It appears, then, that Kant’s liniitation of knowledge to ex- 
peiicnce, and especially his denial of tiie possibility of any 
(i prim'i extension of knowledge beyond the limits of experi- 
ence, may t'asily lead to a inisuiulerstanding, unless we keep in 
view In o things ; in the first place, that this limitation is based 
on the reference of experience, (so far at least, as it is deter- 
mined liy a priori principles, and, therefore, so far as it goes 
beyond llie data of sense,) to a principle of unity in the conscious 
sell wliicli is not an object of experience; and, in the second place, 
tliat the ultimate end souglit in tliis limitation is not merely 
tlie lefutatioii of dogmatism and of scepticism, but the eman- 
ci])ation of tlic self and also of the other supersensible realities, 
(the ideas of which arise out of, or in connexion with, tlie con- 
sciousness of sell',) from the conditions under which they musi 
be brought, if tliey were olijects of cxpciience. It is true that 
the importance of this second object is more definitely insisteil 
on in the Pvolegomcjw than in the first edition of the Oi'ititivi 
and in the second edition of the Crifirpn than in the Frokijo- 
iiii'iM. This, however, may be explained without supposing 
any actual change in Kant’s view. It may be admitted that 
Kant sometimes liad his ideas drawn out of focus by the con- 
centration of Ids thought on his immediate task, and that he 
sometimes makes statements which are only to be explained 
by supposing that, for the moment, lie is not taking due account 
of the relation of his immediate argument to the whole course 
of reasoning of which it is a part. I’he mixture of the con- 
scious and the unconscious in all original intellectual work is 
very subtle, and a writer may often become aware that he has 
irot expressed, or not expressed exactly, all he meant, only 
through the misunderstanding of others. Kant was perfectly 
honest, if it is necessary to say so, in asserting that all the 
changes introduced into the text of the second edition of the 
Cniiqw. (with one or two specified exceptions) were merely 
formal improvemenls in the manner of statement of a view 
which he had all along been maintaining ; and undoubtedly, lie 
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would have said the same thing of his latest restatement of 
that view, in the essay on the Progress of Mctcqjhysirs since tlu. 

Time of Leibniz. Nevertheless, it may be admitted that through 
all these formal changes Kant was progressing towards a clearer 
apprehension of his own thought, such as was tantamount to 
a development of it. With regard to the point to which we 
have been specially referring, viz., the relation between the 
negative and the positive uses of metaphysic, Kant’s final 
survey of the ground has a clearne.ss and balanced fulness 
which we do not find at any earlier point. But a fair criticism 
will recognise that there is no external change, but only a 
development of ideas which are already present in the first 
edition of the CiUigue. 

In saying so much, however', we have to add the caution ihopi^biem 
that the problem of the Critiijux has an essentially dialectical 
character; or, in other words, that it changes its form as Kant 
advances from one stage of its solution to another. Or, perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that, in dealing with the 
special questions which need to he settled with a view to his 
general problem, Kant comes upon answers which force him to 
transform those very question."!, and ultimately to modify the 
general problem itself. The general problem was, as we have 
seen, to discover the conditions of an a priori knowledge of 
sensible objects which we are assumed and acknowledged to 
possess, with a view to determine the possibility of a similar 
knowledge of supersensible objects, of which we cannot be 
assumed to be even capable. Thus Kant was not, in the first 
instance, inquiring into the conditions of knowledge generally, 
hut simply into the conditions of « priori knowledge ; for, as it 
is obvious that there can be no « imsferiori knowledge of super- 
sensible objects, it is only in as far »as the knowledge of 
empirical objects is a jiriori that it can cast light upon the 
main problem which Kant has in view. Furthermore, his only 
concern with the a priori knowledge of empirical objects is 
simply to explain it, to exhibit the conditions which make it 
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possible, and not to vindicate it or prove by any other prin- 
ciples its acknowledged validity. 

But as Kant advance in his attempt to deal with the 
problem of the conditions of our a priori knowledge of einpiri- 
cal objects, the nature and direction of his argument is graduall}- 
changed, and that in two ways. In the first place, instead of an 
explanation of the conditions of an a pnori knowledge which is 
assumed to exist, we find Kant giving us a proof that it does 
exist ; and in the second place, instead of an account of the 
conditions under which one kind of knowledge, viz., a priori 
knowledge, of empirical objects is possible, we find him giving 
us an explanation of the possibility of knowledge or experience 
ill general, These changes are at first very confusing, and they 
have naturally led to the charge against Kant that his 
argument is simply a “ vicious circle ” : yet a careful con- 
sideration will show that they are the inevitable results of the 
development of tlie problem itself. The difficulty alters as we 
attempt to solve it ; and the only answer that can be given to 
Kant’s first question is one which shows that it is not the right 
question, or at least that in it the problem does not take its 
proper form. Hence what appears as a ‘‘ vicious circle ” is 
really the result of the fact that the first question involves an 
uncritical view of things ; — or, in other words, that it involves 
at once an unreasonable dogmatic assumption and an un- 
reasonable doubt lja.3ed on that assumption; and we can 
only attack tlie doubt through the assumption. The steps 
of this transition, as it is made by Kant, are as follow.s. 
In the first place, the a priori principles of mathematics and of 
pure physics, which arc the sources of our most certain know- 
ledge of empirical olijects, and which were at first assumed as 
unquestionable, — a.s, in fact, shown to be possible by the fact 
of their existence, — become subjected to a doubt which is 
reflected back upon them from their use beyond the limit of 
sensible experience. As is pointed out in the first words of 
the preface to the first edition of the Critipic, it is in the 
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natural extension to what is beyond existence of the principles 
which have guided us to so many valuable results ivithin 
experience, that we fall into the antinomical difficulties 
of metaphysics.^ But these difficulties awake a doubt of the 
principles that led us into them, which cannot be removed 
until we are able to draw a line between the sphere in which 
they are valid and the sphere in which they cease to be 
valid. From this point of view Kant who at first, as 
has been well said, was “ led by Hume to call into question 
not a priori science, but only the account of it given by 
the Leibnizian school,” ® became conscious that that science 
itself needed a vindication. Hence we find Kant saying that 
Hume, because he did not distinguish the objects of experience 
from things in themselve.s, was naturally led to regard the idea 
of cause as itself illusive f and that this view, when univer- 
salised, must necessarily lead to a “ universal scepticism,” — a 
scepticism not only in regard to all the knowledge which pure 
reason claims for itself, i.e., not only in regard to metaphysics, 
but also in regard to physics and mathematics, and even in 
regard to the ordinary use of the intelligence. In other words, 
the argument from the reedity of mathematical and physical 
science to its possibility is disturbed by the fact that at a 

^ Quoted above, p. 2.S6. 

® Cohen, Kant's Theorie der Erfakrung, p. 55. 

SR. VIII. 170 i H. V. 50. Cf. A. 765 ; B. 793. Note that in these paasage-s 
Hume’s Empiricism is conceived by Kant as in the fiist instance producing 
only a scepticism as to the possibility of knowing things in themselves. But, 
as Kantgoes on to argue, the general repudiation of a prioti principles involves 
a denial also of the a priori elements of experience, and thus deprives experience 
of that which is essential to it as a knowledge even of phenomenal objects. Hume, 
therefore, cannot stop short of universal scepticism. Cf. A. 762; B. 790. “If we 
caonot make intelligible the possibility of principles of the understanding w hich 
anticipate experience, we may at first doubt whether we really have such a priori 

possessions, but we cannot assert the impossibility of our having them 

We can only say that if we could determine tlieir origin and continuance, we 
should be able to determine the compass and limits of our reason.” In this 
way we have a right to express “ a thoroughgoing scepticism as against all 
dogmatic philosophy which proceeds on its way without previous criticism of 
reason, but not to interdict such positive procedure when it has been duly 
prepared for and secured against doubt by such criticism.” 
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particular point the principles, on ■which such science is based, 
break down and give rise to antinomies; and so long as 
the region of error and illusion is not marked oH' from the 
region of truth, the doubt, which visits the forme]', miiht 
invade the latter. It is only when the objectivity of empirical 
phenomena is di.stinguished from the objectivity of things in 
themselves, that scepticism can be prevented from passing Irom 
the region hnjoiul, to the region vithin, experience, licnee, 
that n fi'inri knowledge of the things of experience, which at 
fir.st wa.s a.ssumod as a fact that needed no proof but oidy an ex- 
planation, comes to be regarded as itself renuiring a “deduction" 
or vindication. An account of the conditions of a knowledge 
wliicli we are su])po.sed to have passes into a proof that it is 
pax.sible for us to have it. Ami this, of course, involves that 
we are not allowed to reason firnu it as sometliing certain 
to something else which is proved by means of it, but tliat 
we are obliged first to establish its truth on the ground of 
the previously ascertained truth of .something else. In othei' 
wonls, we do not merely assume a priori principles as true ol' 
the objects of experience and ask for an e.xplanation of the 
cojiditioiis on which .such knowledge depends, but we assume 
ordinary experipiice as our starting point and basis and argue 
to the truth of the a priori principles, without which it couhl 
not exist. 

This last sentence, however, points to another change of the 
problem wliicli Kant’s argument hi-ings with it. The contrast 
with which Kant Ijcgau was the contrast of a priori truth, 
which as such is nece.ss{ir)' and universal, with empirical truth, 
which as such is jiarticular and contingent. According to the 
view thus presented, experience can tell us that an object has a 
particular predicate at the moment when it is perceived, but 
not that it must have it, or therefore, that it always has it : 
for, unless we are able to recognise a neces,5ary connexion 
between subject ami jiredicate, we cannot, from the ])erception 
of their jj.atieiilar coexistence or succes.sion, gather anything as 
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to their relatirnis at any otlier time or place. It follo\v.s, tlien, 
that we can base universal propo.sif-inn.s only on necessity of 
connexion in thought. Thus what Hume states as to causality 
must be universalised. Our sensilde experience does not 
authorise us to go be3’ond pailicular judgments of coexist- 
ence or succession, or to say anytliing about the universal 
relations of the predicates of an object to each other or to their 
subject. ]jut again such particular judgments tell us merely 
what we individually experience at a particular time : they are 
merely “judgments of percejition,” that indicate particular 
states of our subjectivity ; and the (question arises how we can 
ever go beyond such judgments. As a matter of fact, we find 
ourselves continually making judgments which refer, not merely 
to appearances of our subjectivity at a particular time, but to 
objects which are conceived as peiinanently existing, even when 
they are not perceived ; and we find ourselves, not merely 
recognising successions of appearances of these objects for our 
subjectivity, but recognising them as definite successions of 
states in the objects themselves, which take place in them as 
existences independent of our perceptions, and have their 
ground in their nature as such existences. When we look 
at it in this way, we begin to .see that apart from a jiriuri 
principles which may enable us to go beyond our particular 
experiences, these experiences would reduce themselves to mere 
passing appearances of our own subjectivity. In other words, 
even particular experiences of object.^, as .such, become im- 
possible, unless we are able to transcend them. A 
principles are nece.ssary to experience as a consciousness of 
objects, and the denial of « priori knowledge of objects means 
the denial of all knowledge. Hence arises a necessity for a 
further statement of the problem of the Critiipie. Kant began 
by asking for the conditions of the a priori knowledge of 
empirical objects, taking that as one species of knowledge, 
which can be set alongside of a posteriori nr empirical know- 
ledge: but now he finds that a posteriori is impossible without 
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a priori knowledge. From this point of view he declares that 
“ the highest problem of ti-anscendental philosophy is, How 
experience is possible ? In other words, particular experience 
is taken as a fact, and the a-priori principles as conditions whicli 
are necessary to explain it, and which are “ deduced ” or vindi- 
cated by showing that they are so necessar)'. The ultimate result 
wliich we thus reach under Kant’s guidance is a negative 
argument against scepticism as to our a pnon knowledge, 
which shows that there is no foundation, no basis of proof, on 
which scepticism can take its stand in order to direct an 
attack against such knowledge. For tliat very consciousness 
of the particular and contmgent, which Hume had turned 
against the consciousness of “ necessary connexion,” is itself 
dependent upon the a pi^'iori it is used to condemn. This, I 
say, is the vltiiunlc result we reach under Kant’s guidance ; but, 
as we shall find, it is not clear that Kant himself ever fully 
realised, (it is abundantly clear that he did not always realise,) 
the degree to which his argument had altered the premises 
from which at first it started. This point, however, will be 
discussed more fully at a later stage in our inquiry.* Here it 
may be sufficient to remark that no one has the key to Kant’s 
logic, who does not see that this is the result to which it tends, 
and no one does him justice who does not give him full credit 
for it. 

We have, however, to observe that there is another com- 
plexity in Kant’s thought, in which we may find an explana- 
tion of the fart that the above argument was ■ not can’ied by 
him to its ultimate result. While Kant argues that n priori 
knowledge of tlic objects of experience is possible, because witliout 

^ R. I. 507 ; H. VIII. 536. It is a point worthy of notice that when Kant 
thus brings the centre point of the Critique viilhin the Aanlytic, he is on the 
way to establish such a unity of the a priori and the a ponleriori within experi- 
ence, as makes intelligible the further step by which, in the Critique of 
Jwlqment, he brings together the law of nature and necessity with the law of 
freedom, using the iilea of final cause or design as a middle term. 

“See below. Chap. IV. — Tlte TranxeitdeiUal Deduction of the Caieyoi'ies. 
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it experience would not be iws&ible ; on tlie oilier hand, he also 
argues that such a priori knowledge is not possible through 
pure thought alone, but only through pure thought in relation 
to the forms and matter of sense. For the pure a priori 
principles of the understanding, when severed from the 
forms and matter of sense, shrink into forms of analytic 
judgment: i.e., into forms of a thought which never goes 
beyond its own subjective self-identity so as to add to its 
content or to apprehend an object. This view of pure thought 
has already been referred to in the last chapter : but it requires 
a fuller explanation. For the question of the Critique, it may 
be observed, is stated in the Introduction in two alternative 
forms : how is a priori knowledge of objects possible : and how 
are a priori synthetic judgments possible ? Now the equival- 


ence of these two questions is not at once obvious : yet a clear 
view of their relation is essential to the right understanding of 
the Critique. 

The distinction of analytic and sjuithetic judgments in Xant 
had a double root. On the one hand, it was connected with the 
Leibnizian distinction betu een the principle of identity and the 
principle of sufficient reason ; on the other witli the Lockian 
opposition of ‘ trifling ’ and ‘ instructive ’ propositions. It was 
in the former aspect, as we have seen, that the germ of the dis- 
tinction appeared in Kant’s earlier works. "Wolll', by reducing 


the in’inciple of sufficient reason to a form of the principle of 
identity, had in effect denied that there is any principle of 
a priori synthesis. And Kant only drew the necessary infeience 
when he proceeded (in his treatise On the lafroduction of the 
Idea of Negative Quantity iido Philosophy) to contrast tlie 
loejkal relations of ideas with the reed relations of things, 
and to maintain that we needs must go beyond the former 
to attain a knowledge . of the latter. The loyiecd ground 
of the affirmation of a predicate is that it is anal}'tically 
contained in the subject; the logical ground of the denial 
of a predicate is that it is not so contained. But the real 
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ground or cause wliy a thing comes into existence which 
was not in existence belbre, or why a thing ceases to exist 
wliich existed before ; or, putting it in another way, tlie real 
ground of the existence or non-existence of anything, is not 
thus given. Here the mere laws of identity and contradiction 
will not help us, and we are thrown, according to Kant’s view 
at that time, altogether on experience. For a dogmatic a priori 
l)hiloaophy must develop itself jmrely l>y the aid of the laws 
of thought, and if it cannot reach the real reasons or causes of 
things hy means of those law.s, it cannot reach them at all. 
Anoiher consciiueuce neces.sarily follows, which is expressed by 
Kant ill the treatise on the Sole Itntivnnl (hound for a Proof of 
tkt Beimj of God : viz., that existential propositions cannot be 
due to pure thought. For thought, confined to analysis, can 
only bring out clearly what is contained in a conception already 
in the mind ; it can never enable us to go beyond our subjec- 
tive conceptions so as to predicate existence of the object of 
our thought. “ Existential jiiojinsilions are synthetical,” and 
synthesis is imjio^sililc to the jiure intelligence, because it 
cannot he achieved hy aid of the jirinciples of ideniily and 
contradiction, ^Vt this time, therefore, Kant’s view nas that 
to assert that an object exists for any conception, or to add to, 
or take from, that conception, is im]jossible by any o priori 
.synthesis, and pos.sible only by means of experience. The mind 
is thus confined, so far as its own movement is concerned, to a 
tautological judgment in which a conccjition is predicated of 
itself, or in which, at most, the jiredicate only makes clear what 
is already thought in the subject. It cannot of itself discover 
any new connexion of predicates, nor can it go beyond its 
own ideas so as to assert that any object of its thought exists. 
The consciousness of the connexion of the predicates of the 
object with each other as well as of the connexion of the 
object with the suliject that knows it, must be due to 
impressioms received from the object. How, through such 
affections of our own, we could become conscious of an object 
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which is not such an affection, Kant did not yet attem])t to 
show. 

The same distinction of analysis and sj’nthesis, which gi’ew 
out of Kant’s criticism of Wolff, presented itself in a somewhat 
different aspect in the philosophy of Locke. Supposing know- 
ledge of objects througli bare thought to be impos.sil)le, is it any 
more possible through bare perception or sensation ? In the 
fourth book of his Essai/, assumes that the individual sub- 
stance with all its (pnalities is given in perce])tion, but that the 
knowledge we receive of it through i)erceptiiin is strictly limited 
to the moment in which wo perceive it. We cannot learn from 
it anything but a particular comhiuation of predicates in a par- 
ticular subject at a particular moment. We cannot say that 
that subject will possess those predicates at any otlier time, 
still less can we assume that the class of subjects to which we 
give the same name will always pos.sess them. If rve make any 
such statement, the subject of our jn-edicales is only a “ nominal 
essence,” f.c., we are speaking only of an idea in our own minds 
to which nothing may corre.spond in reality ; and all that we can 
do is to stale what is coiilniiicd in that id(>a, or in other words 
what we mean by a ])aiticnlar name, lienee, general certainty 
is never to be found but in our own ideas, and all general 
propositions are “ tritiiirg,” not “ instructive ” — i.c., they only 
analyse our ideas. And the counterpart of this is, that all 
“ instructive " propositions are singular' ; in other wonis, we can 
combine a new pi'edicatc willi a sul)jcct only in so far as we have 
the combination presented in perception ; though tlie “ instruc- 
tion ” thus gained does not go very far, since we have no I'iglit 
to generalise either the subject or its relation to the predicate. 
All we learn is, e.g., that “ this piece of gold is soluble in aqua 
regia,” or even strictly speaking, only that it is so soluble at 
this moment. It follows that “ general propositions on matters 
of fact” are impossible, because they would be instructive 
or, in Kant’s language, synthetic, which is possible only for 
singular propositions. Orr the other hand, if singular proposi- 
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tion3 are instructive or sj'iithetic, their synthesis does not 
furnish a sufficient basis for a science of nature, seeing they 
only state a particular combination of the subject and predicate 
from which no general conclusions can be drawn. 

Hume’s criticism of the ordinary and scientific use of the 
principle of causality was little more than a new application of 
Locke’s previous criticism of the principle of substance. Tlic 
latter pointed out that the coexistence of one quality along with 
utliers can be known only as it is perceived, and that perception 
does not give a ground for asserting any universal relation be- 
tween those qualities such as is implied in asserting that they 
l)eloug to one substance. Hume only adds, that the smrission 
of two different qualities in a substance, in other words, a change, 
can be known onl)' as it is perceived, and that this perception 
also affords no ground for asserting any universal relation be- 
tween what precedes and what follows. The connexion, as 
given in perception, is a singular one, from which no general 
conclusion can legitimately he drawn. If we generalise such a 
relation, we are no longer speaking of the facts of percepliim, 
but of .some ‘ nominal es.sence ’ which exists in and for tliought 
alone.' 

Xow, if Kant abandoned the rationalistic philosophy of Wollf, 
because he found that the pure activity of thought does 
not explain synthesis, he soon liegan to learn from Locke and 
Hume that the ."iynthc-'is which can lie exjilained by perception 
i.s very narrowly limited ; that by it, in short, we can explain 
only particTilar and not universal judgments ; i.e., only judg- 
ments expressing the presence of a particular quality along 
with otiicrs in a particular perception, and not a universal 
relation of those cpialities in an object which exists when it is 
nut perceived ; or, ojily judgments expressing the particular 
sequence of the stales of an object of perception which 
corresponds to a particular succession of perceptions in tlie 


’ Green's Inti'oduciion to ffime, § 223, <67., and Green’s Philoiophiral H'oris, 
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subject, and not judgments expressing any general rule as to 
the succession of such states under given conditions in an 
object which exi.sts independently of its being perceived. 

AVhen under the converging influence of the English and 
the German philosophy, Kant became aware of the difficulty aft™te“b“ 
of the question of a priori synthesis, his thoughts turned to 
Mathematics, which both Locke and Hume had admitted to 
stand on a different footing from all other knowledge, inasmuch 
as the generality of tlie propositions laid down in this science 
was not conceived to preclude their being " instructive.” Locke 
had explained tliis on the ground that the ideas of Mathematics 
are not ‘ectypes’ luit ‘archet}q)e.s’; not derived from any 
reality independent of the mind, and, therefore, not limited by 
the perception.s in which alone such reality is .supposed to be 
given. The mind here constructs its own objects and can, 
therefore, determine their relations universally. The (piestion 
of Kant, how we can know that principles which are thus laid 
down by the mind independently of expeiience, and which 
confes.sedly go beyond anything that can be given in experi- 
ence, have yet olijective validity and are not mere construction, s 
of the imagination, h.ad occiured to Locke ; but it was disposed 
(jf so easily that he evidently did not comprehend its import- 
ance. " Eeal things,” he declares, “ are no farther concerned, 
nor intended to be meant, by any such propositions, than as 
things really agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it true 
of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are eipial to two 
right ones ? It is true also of a triangle wlierover it really 
exists. Whatever other figure exists that is not exactly 
answerable to that idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all 
concerned in that proposition.”^ But the difflculty is that, in 
this case we are supposed to be able to identify the present 
object of perception with the ‘nominal essence’ or general 
idea of a triangle, and then to go on to predicate of that 
particular object all the other properties which we have dis- 
1 Loeke, IV. 4, 6. 
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covered iii or developed from tlie ideii ; we arc supposed, in 
fact, to be able to make general propositions which are not 
trilling, and to apply them, not merely to a ‘ rroininal essence ’ 
or idea, but to a real object On this view, therefore, thought 
without perception is synthetic as well as general, and ith 
general synthesis is objectively valid. 

Hume in his earlier treatise attempted to escape from this 
dilUculty, and to trace back the ‘ideas’ of Mathematics to 
‘ impres-sions ’ of space and time : but the attempt led him to 
the denial of the objective validity of mathematical truth, in 
so far as it goes beyond the jtossibility of empiricid measure- 
ment. Jn his Inqvinj he rather avoids the di.scu.esion, and 
uses language which is not essentially dill'ereiit from that of 
Locke. “ All the objects of human leason or impiiry,” he says, 
" may naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, llelations ol’ 
Ideas and JIatters of Fact. Of the first kind are the sciences 
of Geometry, Algebra, and Ai-ithmetic; and in short every 
affirmation, which is either intuitively or demonstratively 
certain. That the .s(piare of the hypothenuse is eipnil to tin* 
squares of the two sides, is a proposition which ex])rcs.scs a 
relation lietween thc-se figures. That three times five is ctjual 
to the half of thirty, expi’e.sses a relation between these num- 
bers. Propositions of this kind are discoverable by the mere 
operation of thought, without dependence on what is anywhere 
e.xistent in the univer.se. Though there were never a circle or 
triangle in nature, the 1 ruths demonstrated by Euclid would 
for ever retain tlieir certainly and their evidence.” 

“ Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
reason, are not a.scertained in the same manner ; nor is our 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact is still 
possiltle ; because it can never imply a contradiction, and is 
conceived by the mind with the same facility and distinctness, 
as if ever .so eoiifoimahlo to realiU. That the sun will not 
rise to-morrow, is no less intelligihlc a jnoposition, and implies 
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no more contradiction, than the aftinnalioii, tliat it will rise. 
TVe should in vain, llicretuie, attempt to demonstrate its false- 
hood. Were it dcninnstrativelj' fake, it would imply a con- 
tradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived by the 
mind.”'^ Hume then "oes on to say that, in his opinion, the 
sole objects of the abstract sciences of demonstriition are 
quantity and number, and that all attempts to extend this 
more perfect species of knowledge beyond these limits are 
mere sopliistry and illusion ; and he concludes with the well- 
known sa)'ini; — “'When we run over the libraries, persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc inii.<t we make ? If we take 
in our hand any volume of divinity or .school nietaph)'sics, for 
instance ; let us ask, Docs it coatain any obstruct reasoning 
cancer umy quantity or number t Ko. Does it contenn any 
(.cpcriiMidal reasoning concerning Matter of fact and existence? 
No. Commit it tlicn to the jUums: for it can contain nothing 
but sophistry and illusion.” 

Hume’s assertion, that JIathematics deals with relations of 
ideas, and that a denial of its propoisitions involves a con- 
tradiction, was understood by Kant as meaning that these 
propositions are merely analytic,- and tliat, tliereforc, their 
generality raises no question as to their objective ■ralidily. And, 
in his ignorance of Hume’s eailier treatise, he even thinks that 
Hume would have been led to question his whole view of 
knowledge, if he had seen that it involved a denial of the 
truth of Mathematics. This view came the more easily to 
Kant, because he himself held that mere ‘relations of ideas ’ as 
such, relations established by the pure activity of thought, can 
only be relations of identity or contradiction, such ])ure activity 
being merely analytic. The point, therefore, to which he was 
brought by his study of the English philo.^ophy wms to recog- 

^Inquiry concfming Human Unihr^tamlinij^ Section IV. Pait 1. 

^ An assertion which is accurate, in so far as it 'nas Hume's first principle 
that ideas cannot be anything but copies of impressions ; but not accurate in 
the sense that Hume had considered the i^uestion of the possibility of synthetic 
a priori judgment and tiieJ to disprove it. See above, p. 203. 
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iiise that in mere perception as little as in mere conception is 
there a ground for any synthesis which goes beyond the data 
immediately given in sense, and that even Mathematics must 
be explained by an empirical philosophy as a mem analysis of 
certain general ideas got by abstraction from perception, but 
which as general ideas must be merely ‘ nominal essences.’ 

The case of Mathematics, however, as was obvious to Kant, 
could not be satisfactorily treated in this way. Kor in Mathe- 
matics there is a continual acquisition of new truths which are 
all expressed generally, and which are at once applied with 
perfect certitude to objects of perception, nay, which enable us 
to prescribe beforehand the conditions under which these 
objects must be perceived. Here, therefore, we have to provide 
for the case of a synthesis which, as universal, cannot be 
a posteriori, and which nevertheless lias to do, not merely witli 
‘ nominal essences ’ or ‘ relations of ideas,’ but with ‘ matters of 
fact.’ If we can explain this general synthetic movement of 
thought in Mathematics in such a way as to justify its objec- 
tive application, we may be able also to explain the other 
instances, beyond the sphere of Matliematics, in wliicli a 
synthesis, which as universal must be a priori or at least 
rest on an a priori basis, has an objective value. 

Kant, then, starts from this point of view. He does not 
dispute, at least in the first instance, that there is an empirical 
synthesis which enables us to make particular ‘ judgments of 
perception’ regarding phenomena or particular objects pre- 
sented to us in perception. It may be the result of his criticism 
to show that such judgments are impossible, seeing that it 
ultimately leaves no ‘ object ’ about which such ' judgments of 
perception ’ could be mada But, in the first instance, Kant 
simply points out that, admitting that a particular synthesis 
can be mediated by sense, which perceives an individual now 
and here in its particular determinations, we cannot so explain 
a universal synthesis, which yet is no mere arbitrary combina- 
tion of ideas, Imt ex])re.sses a universal trutli of fact. Nor, again. 
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can we thus explain liow a particular synthesis of experience, 
such as the proposition that A follows B, should be made the 
ground for establishing a univeisal law of nature. Now the 
former is what we see in Mathematics, the latter is what we 
see in Physics. In Geometry, e.^., we determine space, as repre- 
sented in perception or imagination, in certain arbitrary ways 
so as to produce certain figures, and in the figures thus set 
before us we dehionstrate certain properties. These properties, 
demonstrated in this particular case, we then at once assume 
to be demonstrated for all such figures, and we transfer the 
results of this arbitrary process of construction in the form of 
general laws to the objects which we perceive in experienca 
In Physics we are not able thus to begin by an arbitrary deter- 
mination of space or time, and by it to establish universal laws 
for the synthesis of perceptions, but we are able to universalise 
a connexion of perceptions which is given in a particular case. 

Thus having perceived that A follows B, we assert universally 
that A will always follow B in similar circumstances. Now 
the question which Kant asks himself is. How is this possible ? 

How are we able to make universal propositions as to matters 
of fact prior to all actual experience, aud how are we able to 
universali.se particular judgments of perception so as to base 
general laws of nature upon them ? 

The answer which Kant gives to this question is given inTheamwei'to 
successive stages, and the question itself somewhat alters as we 
advance from one stage to the next. In the Aesthetic he 
abstracts from any activity of thought in perception or in 
judgments of perception. He defines sensibility as “ a recep- 
tivity for the perception of objects,” or more fully as a capacity 
of “being affected by objects so as to acquire through this 
affection an immediate idea or representation of them." He 
assumes, therefore, or he does not question the assumption, that 
sense enables us to make judgments of perception, in which we 
refer sensations to particular objects and so determine them as 
having particular qualities. The only question here is, how in 
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Matliematicfci, or in the judgments of common sense out of 
which Mathematics arises, we should be able to anticijiate 
tlie synthe.sis of empirical perception, and without its aid 
to lay douu universal laws as to its possibilities. And the 
answer to this que.stion is, that in order to make such a 2 )iiuri 
deteriiiinalion of objects of perception possible, time and space 
must he forms of our perception, i.c., the very conditions on 
uhich affections give rise in us to perceptions of objects. For 
if that be the case, then they will, of course, condition the 
objects of perception ; and whatever determinations we are able 
to discover as iieeessary for time and space will hold good fra- 
aU objects, which must be perceived as m time and space. 
As presented in percejition, all external objects are determined 
as standing in spatial relations to other external objects, and 
all states of objects whatsoever, even our own states, are deter- 
mined as standing in relations of time to the states of these 
and other objects. Ju.st so far, therefore, as we can trace out 
relations between different figures, or limitations of space, and 
between different periods, or parts of time, we are able a ]>') ion 
to determine relations which nill belong to objects as occupying 
space or time. Nay, we may go furrher and say that it is 
only when determined as occupying particular parts of space 
and time that olijects can be objects of perception for us at all. 
Thus the universality of the synthesis by which we determine 
figures in space merely means that this synthesis must neces- 
sarily be transferred to the matter of sense, in the same process 
by which it becomes, or gives rise to, the perception of an 
object. The external object as such has this determination in 
.space as a prior condition of any further determinations or 
special qualities, which we apprrehend by touch or sight or any 
of the other senses. “ This is the theory that Space and Time 
are only subjective forms of our sensuous perception and not 
determinations belonging to objects themselves, but that, just 
for that very reason, wo can determine these our i)ercc]itions 
a ‘priori with a con.sciousne.ss of the neccs'.ily of the judgment'.' 
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which we thus make, as, a.g., in geometry. >Tow determining 
means judging synthetically.”^ 

The argument of the Aesthetic, however, as has been already farther 
suggested, abstracts throughout from an element which yet it 
everywhere presupposes, viz., the activity of thought. For 
synthesis or judgment obviously has two sides; it is an 
addition of one thing to another, and it is the com- 
bination of one thing viith another: it is differentiation and 
it is integration. Now, if we regard sense as a simple recep- 
tivity, its sensations (or perceptions, if we could call them 
perceptions,) simply resolve themselves into a series of states, 
each without any connexion with the others ; and out of this 
flux of feelings or images no consciousness of any definite 
object could ever arise. No element could be retained to 
qualify the others, no identity could be supposed to be present 
through the differences as the object to which they were all 
referred. Further, what is but another aspect of the same 
thing, such a conscioirsness, if we could call it a consciousness! 
could never gather itself up into self-consciousness. It would 
have no permanent unity in reference to which all that 
presented itself successively in it was determined, and, there- 
fore, it could never become conscious of such a unity. Its life 
would be like a stream without banks to confine it to any 
definite course. It could not k/iotc anything through the 
impressions of its sensibility, it would be blind to all that 
was happening in itself. ‘ Data of sense ’ might be ‘ given ’ 
to it, but it would have no ideal hand, no intellectual grasp, to 
receive or hold what was given, but would instantly let it slip 
in the very moment in which it came. 

These considerations show us that, for knowledge as well as Necessity ot 

the unity of 

for perception in the proper sense of the terms, two things are 
necessary which we have not yet considered. In the first rriJdplesV 

synthesis. 

place, it is necessary that there should be a unity which is 
permanent and into relation with which all the data of sense 
1 R. I. 498 ; H. Vni. 529. 
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are successively brought, so that througli it they all come into 
relation with each other ; and in the second place, it is neces- 
sary tliat this unity should be active in combining these data 
in relation to itself. But, further, in order that this unity may 
comliine these data in relation to itself, it must differentiate 
itself ill relation to them, or, in other words, it must supply 
from itself forms of combination for that which is given as a 
successive manifold. For the mind is not like a casket into 
which things may be thrown and in which they may be 
passively held together. The unity, which the manifold has 
for it, must be bestowed on the manifold by its own activity ; 
and the same unity must be the means whereby that whicli 
passes away as a sense- afl’ection is retained as an object or an 
clement in an objective consciousness, so as to qualify, and 
be qualified by, other elements given through other sense- 
affections. 

Now, the pure activity of thought, according to Kant, is 
merely analytic ; or if we can call it synthetic, its synthesis is 
based on analysis. If it brings many individuals to a unity 
in one species, many species to n unity in one genius, it is 
merely by aid of an abstraction, whicli extracts the common 
element from those difl'erent species and individuals. It pre- 
supposes a content as present to our consciousness, and merely 
brings it to a higher unity ior our consciousness by an external 
process of generalisation. We say, “ an external process ’’ 
because, though in this way an effort is made to satisfy 
the mind’s impulse to seek its own unity in its object, yet tlie 
whole process does nothing to bring the content of the object 
any nearer to the mind than it was at first. We assume at 
the outset of the process that the object has already been 
brought into a relation to the mind, and made into one of its 
ideas ; but we do not ask how it has been brought into this 
relation, nor do we ask how the relation may be improved or 
the difference bo dissolved in a more perfect unity. In the wliole 
process we ha^■e, therefore, only a subjective movement of 
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thought in relation to a matter which is assumed to be already 
appropriated by h, without any explanation of the original 
process of appropriation. We learn nothing of the way in 
which that, which is not already determined as an element 
in the mind's consciousness of itself, is to be brought into the 
mind ; nor do we get any explanation of the method in which 
the process of appropriation thus initiated may be carried still 
farther. It is simply that the mind holds the content along 
with its own identity, and, as it were, repeats the assertion of 
its own identity upon it. Yet such a formal process of syn- 
thesis by means of analysis is in contradiction with itself, 
in so far as it is still a process of synthesis, a process in which 
an attempt is made to reach a higher and ultimately the 
highest universal. For the only meaning of this process is 
that thought seeks to overcome the difierence between itself 
and its content, or to find a point where that difference dis- 
appears. The impulse of thought which makes it generalise is 
thus its impulse to seek itself, i.f., to seek the transparent unity 
of self-consciousness, in the object. But in so far as it is 
merely formal or analytic thought, this effort must be in vain : 
since the highest universal stands opposed to it in an antagon- 
ism which is as immediate and as irreconcileable, as was the 
antagonism to it of the lowest particular with which it started. 

It appears, then, that formal Logic, when it describes thought 
as analytic, is describing it as confined to a process which ig 
at once meaningless and self-contiadictory, a process which is 
the negation of all process. This idea will have to be further 
developed when we come specially to deal with the Analytic. 
Here, it is enough to point out that Kant uses the logical 
account of the analytic movement of thought in judgment and 
syllogism, as a guide to the discovery of the nature of the 
synthetic process by which thought brings a foreign matter 
into relation to itself, or by which it goes beyond itself to 
apprehend a foreign matter. And he finds it possible so to 
use it, simply because in the formal Logic of the schools there 
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\vfis still a faint shadow of the real process of thought which lie 
was seeking to cletenuiue. As we have already seen, formal 
Logic contradicts itself, in so far as it still represents thought 
as a process of seeking for unity and for the highest unity, and 
thus indicates in spite of itself the real nature of tliat synthe- 
tic process by which thought unites itself with its object, or 
finds itself in that object. Kant, therefore, could certainly find 
in it a kind of sign-post to direct him to that truth of which it 
was, we might almost say, the caricature. 

In this point of view, then, formal Logic suggests the idea of 
two kinds of syntlie.sis corresponding to judgment and syllogism 
respectively. In the first kind of syntliesis, a relation is 
established between the analytic unity of pure thonglit or self- 
consciousness and the manifold of perception ; nr the manifold 
of perception is subjected to a principle of unity derived from 
the activity of thought. In the second kind of synthesis, tlie 
relation so estalilished, hy reason of the imperfect corre- 
spondence of its synthesis to the unity of thought, has again to 
be subjected to another and higher form of synthesis, wliicli 
aims at altngetlier harmonising llie first syntliesis with tliat 
unity. Tlie former synthesis gives ri-ie to e.xperienee, and the 
latter to the ideal of reason and to the consciousness of tlie 
limitation or jihenonienal character of the objects of experience 
as sucli. In other words, the former syntliesis deteniiines the 
data of sense so that they present themselves as a system of 
objects in one experience; and the latter, though failing to give 
a further determination to these objects, yet even by its failure, 
discloses that those olijects and their system do not correspond 
to the mind’s highest idea of reality. 

The possibility of this vindication and yet limitation of 
experience can only he understood if we recall the results of the 
Ai'sihctic, with such modifications as are necessary when we 
regard them from this new point of view. These results were 
that time and space are a priori forms of perception, iiiuler 
which all objects of perception as such must present tliemselvcs. 
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But now it appears that no ohjects can present themselves as 
such to the conscious .self except through its own synthetic 
activity, and that apart from that activity, what ran be 
presented is only a ‘manifold’ without unity, which therefore 
is not characterised even as a manifold. Not only the matter 
of sense but even .space and time, the pure forms of sense, 
must wait for an activity of thought to gather them into 
the unity of objects of perception. "We cannot, therefore, say 
that time and space are iirinciples for the arrangement of the 
matter of perception in the seu.se tliat tlieir unity of itself 
determines objects of perception in their relations to each 
other ; hut merely that they are forms in which it is possible 
for the data of sense to he mraiirjed in a certain order ; for the 
actual arranging of tliem in that order implies an activity of 
thought. At the same time, in .spite of this change, the 
relation established in the Acitfirtie between these forms and 
the matter that falls under them remains unaltered, in so 
far as they are still n p-mi determinations of that matter, 
which it necessarily receives in becoming the object of our 
perception. But instead of saying that the matter of sense as 
it becomes object of percejdioii takes on these forms, we must 
now say that the matter of sen.se, when determined as object 
for the conscious subject by the synthesis of the understanding, 
is so determined tliroiojh the forms of sense. Time and space 
are, therefore, presupposed as unities in which the objects of ex- 
perience are placed, in the very act by which they are determined 
as objects of experience. In other words, the act of thought, by 
which the data of sense are detennined as objects of experience, 
niakes presupposition of another act by which time and space 
are envisaged as unities in which all the oljects of perception 
are arranged.' These two acts, however, are not separated from 
each other : for we do not first perceive phenomena in space 
and time, and then determine them as objects, but, in per- 

' This point cannot he fully explained till we have considered the part in 
knowledge which Kant assigned to the imagination. 
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ceiving and determining things as objects, we perceive and 
determine them as in space and time. 

Now if this he the ease, we may understand how it is that 
a priori synthetic judgments, i.e., a priori judgments in relation 
to objects, are possible. They are possible in virtue of the fact 
that there are both a priori conceptions and a priori percep- 
tions, or at least a priori forms of perception. For so far as 
this is the case, we have the necessary constituents for a prion 
synthetic judgments, which yet will apply to all the objects of 
experience. Here a priori conceptions would not entitle us to 
make such judgments : for they would express merely the general 
combining activity of thought, by which it seeks to bring all 
matter presented to it into relation to its own unity ; and .such 
combining activity is simply meaningless without anything to 
combine. Even if we admitted that it could give rise to judg- 
ments, they would not be judgments about anything. Nor 
again would mere a priori forms of perception entitle us to 
make such judgments : for, as forms of perception, they do not 
entitle us to make any judgments whatever, either by them- 
selves or in combination with a matter. But the u priori 
forms of conception, when directed upon the matter of percep- 
tion through its forms, will give rise to certain judgments wliich 
are at once a ptriori and of objective validity, because tliey 
express the conditions under which alone anything can be 
determined as an object. 

On the other hand, we cannot understand this use of tlie 
a priori conceptions without seeing that it carries with it a 
limitation : for since they are mere forms of synthesis, they get 
application and so acquire a real significance only in relation 
to a given matter — in the present case in relation to the 
matter given under the forms of space and time. Their value, 
therefore, as determinations for objects of experience so given, 
affords no presumption in favour of the use of these or any 
other kind of mental synthesis, where there is no such matter 
given. If, therefore, the mind is not satisfied with the unity 
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of judgment, but goes on to seek the higher unity of reasoning, 
it would need, in order to give objective value to the thought 
thus conceived, another kind of intuition or perception, and in 
the absence of such perception it cannot attain to any a priori 
synthesis. The thought of such a unity may, indeed, be of use 
to us as setting up an ideal for the continued exercise of the 
understanding, and stimulating the mind to seek by pro- 
syllogisms to complete its work and bring back the manifold 
objects and events of experience to its own unity ; but such an 
ideal is by the very nature of the case condemned to remain an 
ideal, a thought which cannot be realised in knowledge. 

We are now prepared to understand the importance attached 
by Kant to the distinction of analytic and synthetic judgments; 
and we are prepared also to see how a synthetic judgment is 
conceived as an act of the mind in which it determines 
objects, while an analytic judgment is conceived as an 
act of the mind in which it abides in itself and merely 
determines the relations of its own ideas. An analytic 
judgment, in short, deals with what is already lietermined as 
an idea of the mind and so alriudy united with the ‘ 1 think ’ 
of self-consciousness. But a synthetic judgment expresses the 
process by which the mind, so to speak, makes a matter its own 
or goes out of itself to apprehend a matter outside of itself, and 
to unite that matter^ for the first time with the ' I think’; or 
it is an act by which new matter is combined with that which 
has already been united with the ‘I think.’ Hence it is 
synthetic in two ways : as it unites a certain matter of percep- 
tion to self-consciousness, and as it unites a perceived matter 
which has not yet been thought to a perceived matter which 
already has been thought. As, then, thought can determine the 
data of perception as objects only by combining them with 
each other, and as, on the other hand, that it can determine no 
object as such, except by combining these data, it is clear 
that a synthetic act and the determination of the object as 
‘ Of course matter here includes the forms of sense. 


In synthetic 
judgment the 
mind goes bo 
youd itself and 
what it al- 
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such are, from Kant’s point of view, one and the same 
thing. 

Objection has been taken both to the distinction of analytic 
and synthetic judgments in itself and to the examples by 
wliich Kant illustrates it. The former objection lias already 
been shown, and will be further shown, to be just. It amounts 
to this, that mere analysis is no process or act of thought at 
all, and only appears to be one because the idea which underlies 
it of a movement hy hare identity, is not thoroughly carried 
out. If this he trae, an analytic judgment would really be no 
judgment hut only a ineaningle.ss tautology ; and it is another 
aspect of the same statement to say that a purely subjective 
movement of thought which did not determine an object would 
not he a real moi'ement of thought, but only a meaningless 
resting of thought in its own self-identity. Such a judgment 
would never he made, except as a logical experiment to illus- 
trate an imaginary law of thought. If ever, in a sense, 
analytical judgments are made, they aie intended to communi- 
cate to others a thought or .synthesis which for ns has been 
already accomplished; or, in other words, to carry thnn through 
a synthesis to a conception which we have already atlaiiied 
and which we for their behoof analyse. From this it would 
follow that a judgment which is analytic for one is synthetic 
for another, and that we can tell vMch it is, only by consider- 
ing the state of knowledge attained by the individual who 
makes the judgment. Thus when Kaiit says that the judgment 
‘ Body is extended ’ is analytic, hut that the judgment ‘ Body 
is heavy ’ is synthetic, it miglit be answered that it is by a 
synthesis that the idea of extended substance is formed, and 
that it is only a further step in the same process that connects 
the predicate of weight with that of extension. The sole cpies- 
tion is, therefore, whether the term ‘ body ’ is taken by us as 
representing the result of a synthesis which has reached the 
second stage, or at most whether it is so taken in general 
usage, — a question to which no definite answer could he given, 
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for general usage is fluctuating and unceitain If we oierlook 
this meiel}' sub)eeli\e distinction, all judgments aie sjnthetic 
m the making and anal} tic iihen made, u , judgment is the 
process wheieby thought adiances to a new conception of its 
objects The is analjtic in so fai as it e\piesses an 

identity, but tlie act oj /iiihjuuj deielojis an identity to a (new) 
difleieiice, which it at once expi esses and oi eicomes ' 

Now, although this is tine, jet tlicie is still an inipoitant impornuoeof 

thedifiUnction 

purpose seiied by the Kantian distinction, which becomes 
nianifcst when we ha\e legaid to the waj in winch Kant puts 
the question of tlie possibilitj of sjnthcsi« What, he asks, is 
the tdhim quid which en.ibles us to get bejoiid a conception 
we lia\e so as to add new cknuiits to it’ In the case of a 

' There is a syntliesis ui the jnoctss hy which the imnd goes beyond its pure 
identity to any object (and, indeed, is his been indicated, theic is a double 
synthesis, since it is only as wc conibino the elements of the minifold 
under a conreption tint we cm combine the consciousness of the object 
so attuned with the ‘1 think) Hence if we go back to the heginnmg, 
there is, on Kant s i lew , nothing to milyse If any an sly tic judgment 
is possible at this stage it is only th< ‘ I am 1 of self conscioiiencss, 
and th it, as wc shill find, Kuit idnits to be impossible without a syuthens 
Note, howciei, that the two idcis of hiiiioiiig any niimfold to a unity 
undci 1 conception and uniting it is in object with the consciousness 
of the self, (oi, whit is the sinic tlmig going beyond tbe self to it,) aic 
contiasted with the bare self isscition of consciousness in its tianspaient 
unity with self into which no dilicicnct his been intitdiiied, and which 
docs not go beyond itself to anillmig othci thin itsrlf \\ hen Hegel aftci 
waids spoke of the mateiul oi extended is that which is external oi othci 
than itself, because external to, oi othei thin, the self he seemed to bo m iking 
a play upon woids But that idci si)iinj,s leiy iiitiinlly out of the opposi 
tion of thought iiid perception as cxliil ited by lx nt I niiy obsciie that, if 
wc look at it fioiii the point of new of thought, thought in t ikiiig into itself 
the xtiy fouii of sense and so sclitm itising its eitCj,oius, is ilicidy synthetic 
Hence the dctcimiiiition of holy vscxlciilcd alieidy iiiiplics synthesis Poi 
the pni e c itegory of substance, as K int subscijiiciitly decku es, li is in itself no 
reference to the form of sp ice On tlie other hand, if w o h ok at it fiom the 
point of view of sense, no manifold can he united into in image of peiccption 
and brought iindei a conception except by a synthetic act, an ict tli it carries 
us beyond the dati of sense Wc shill afteiwauls base to considei moio 
closely the natui e of this double synthesis What is said aboi o, is w ell ex 
pressed in a passage fiom Beuss (ijnotcd )iy taiiun^ci, I 261) — ‘‘The act by 
which the connexion of two ideas is established is a sy uthctic judgment the 
act by which the alieady established connexion of two ideas is expiessed is an 
analy tic judgment ’ 
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conception which is abstracted from experience, we can answer 
that the tertiim quid is to be found in new experience of the 
same object. But in the case of a jariori synthesis this answer 
does not avail, and thought, therefore, it would seem, cannot 
reach beyond itself. The answer Kant gives is that, though in 
this case there is no empirical perception of an object corre- 
sponding to the conception, by which tlie conception miglit be 
enriched, there is an a priori form of perception which may be 
determined in accordance with the conception, and which, when 
it is so tletermined, enables us to add to it. Thus, in the whole 
science of tieometry, we are simply adding to our conceptions 
by means of the a priori perception of space to whicli we ajiidy 
them. This is the only way in which we can deal with tlie 
conception of a particular figure .so as to discor er anything 
more about it than we already know from the conceiition itself, 
" Give a philosopher the conception of a triangle, and let liiin 
try in his own way to find out how the sum of its angles is 
related to a right angle. "t^Tiat he already has is Jiothing but 
the conception of a figure which is enclosed by three .straight 
lines, together with the conception of its having three angles. 
Let him reflect on this conception as long as he pleases, he r\ill 
get nothing more out of it. He may analyse and make (juile 
distinct the conception of a straight line, of an angle, or ol' thi' 
number three ; but he will come uimn no other properties than 
those which already lie in the.^e conceptions. But let the 
geometer take the f^uestion in hand. He begins immediately 
to construct a triangle. Knowing that two right angles are 
e([ual to the sum of all the adjacent angles which can be made 
by lines falling upon one point in a straight line upon one side 
of it, he lengthens one side of the triangle and thus gets two 
adjacent angles which together are equal to two right angles. 
Then he divides the external angle of these two by drawing a 
liire parallel to the oppo.site side of the triangle, and perceives 
that he has got an exteimal adjacent angle w'hich is equal to 
one of the interiral angle.s, — and .so on through the rest of the 
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demonstration. In this way he arrives, by a chain of inferences 
in which he is always yuided by perception, at the perfectly 
self-evidencing and at the same time universal solution of the 
problem.” ^ 

In this reasoning it is assumed that we have already the 
conception of a triangle and that it is a possible conception, 
ie., a conception which can have an object. But this result 
also must have been due to a previous synthesis in which we 
constructed that conception in space; for, as a mere matter of con- 
ception, we can put together in thought any marks we please 
so long as they do not contmdict each other ; but it is only by 
actually constructing it in space that we know that one figure 
is really possible and another not. The ultimate synthesis, 
therefore, on which we fall back is the synthesis by which 
apace is determined in accordance with the « priori conception 
of quantity, or in which an object in space is represented as 
an extensive quantum formed by adding spatial units to each 
other. But in this, as in all the subse(iuent determinations of 
space, we have the same process with its two sides, conception 
and ijerceptioii ; the former involvmg a law or principle accord- 
ing to which the elements are to be combined, the latter sup- 
plying a matter which, being combined in accordance with 
this principle, gives rise to new conceptions or adds new 
elements to conceptions formerly ])o.sse.ssed by us. 

When we have got thus far, we begin to see that what niaerence of 

^ inathoinaticol 

Kant is maintaining really amounts to this, that all progress in 
knowledge, or in other words, all synthesis, involves two com- 
plementary processes of differentiation and of integration which 
cannot be severed from each other ; but that there are certain 
cases in which the mind can produce the difference as well as 
the “ functions of unity ” by which it is integrated, while in 
other cases it can only take up the elements which are given 
to it through affections of sense. At the same time, as we 
shall see, these two cases are only ideally separable by an act 
*A. 716; B. 744. 
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of Bjlistraction ; for the pure perceptions, wliicli furnish the 
matter for a prion synthesis, are after all only the forms 
nf other perceptions, anil, on the other hand, the a posteriori 
jterecplions are integrated onl^' through the forms of percefi- 
lion. lienee integration of the former kind lias a side on 
^vhi^•h it is de]icndent on the affection of sense, and integration 
of the latter kind has a side on which it is a pure construction. 
Prom tliis arises the distinction and the relation of the matlie- 
matical and dynamical synthesis, nr, to put it otlicrwise, of the 
syiiihe''is of pure mathematics and that of pure jiliysics. 

Pcrcertiuii Tliat tile mental process has these two asjiects or sides, llim 

andconcep- . . . . , , 

it IS lit once dinereutiatiou and iiitei(ration, iL is not diflicult 

element®, not 

knowiodt'o sl'ow, aiid Kaiit is nowhere more happy than in .slioning it. 

Tims, when he argues for the im]>o.s.siliility of synthe.sis hy iiiuie 
conceptions, what lie is maintaining is that a mere ‘function 
of unity,’ a mere integi’atiug principle, cannot add to know- 
ledge, but can at most only enable us to realise more clearly 
the unity of the elements which for thought are already 
united ; and when he argues for tlic impossibility of syntliesi.s 
by mere perceptions, what he, is maintaining is the imiiosci- 
bility that a mere series of feelings can construct itself into a 
definite object of thought. The difficulty, however, uliich 
embarrasses ns most in following out Kant’s reasoning, ari'^es 
from his presendng in relation to those ultimate functions of 
differentiation and integration that independence, as of two 
mental ])roduets externally fitted to each other, wliich i-- 
intelligible eiiougli when we .speak of conception and jicrciplion 
in the ordinary sense. Tims, to take an instance nf his own, 
we can easily understand that an abject may be perceived in 
the distance which on nearer approach we recognise as a man : 
the conception and the perception, as it were, meeting together 
and the latter being subsumed under the former. But when we 
carry our analysis hack to the primitive process by wliich tlie 
mind puts its own unity into the ' manifold ’ of feeling, whicli 
it tlius ‘recognises’ as an object, we are troubled liy the 
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difficulty that each part of the process involves the other parts. 

1 he ‘ manifold ’ must be there to be hroiiglit together as an 
object by the mental unity ; yet it is only through the mental 
unity, in relation to which it is successively taken up 
and brought together, that it can be said to be there at alL 
Kant seems to suppose, on the one side, a ])ure unity of 
tliought which in itself is merely analytic, and, on the other 
.side, a mere dispersed manifold without connection ; and tlien 
lie supposes that it is by reference to tlie manifold presented 
ill sense that the unity becomes syntlietie, or supplies those con- 
ceptions which may be used in synthesis ; while, on the other 
hand, he also supposes that it is by reference to the unity that 
the manifold becomes associated, so as to supply an image of 
jierception which can lie brought under those conceptions. 

Vet he himself, as we shall see, maintains that the analytic 
unity of thought in us presupposes a synthe.sis of the manifold 
of perceptions, i.c., that the unity of self-con.sciou.sne.ss presup- 
jKises the unity of our ohjcctive conscionsiiess ; and, on the 
other hand, lie is ei|ually .solicitous to show that a mere 
manifold without reference to the unity of self-consciousness is 
a mere chaos or Geicvlil, which “ for us as tliinkin,g beings is 
as good as nothing.” Hence, if wc bold Kant to the distinction 
which lie makes between perception luid conception, it seem.s 
impossible to relate them ; while if we hold him to the relation, 
we must greatly modify what he says about their distinction. 

Yet he was as earnest in upholding tlie distinction against 
Leibniz as in upholding the relation against Hume, and to 
leave out either would be to .surrender one of the hinges upon 
which his iihilosophy turns. 

The full explanation of this collision of opposite tendencies now it w.»s 

necess.iry for 

of thought in Kaiit caiiuot yet he given. But when wc 
consider the historical development of his philosophy, we arireiSnof 
can see how it seemed necessary to Kant to keep firm cuiicuptioii. 
Ijold both of the distinction and the relation. To con- 
fuse perception with conception was to fall back to the 

VOL. I. s 
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philosophical point of view of Leibniz or rather of Wolff, in 
which time and space were treated as “ obscure conceptions ” 
and analysis was substituted for synthesis. It was thus to 
build up a dogmatic philosophy of mere conceptions without 
any restraint from experienca On the other hand, to deny 
the necessary relation of perception to conception in know- 
ledge was to fall into a pure empiricism, which extruded all 
generality from experience, and which thus was fatal even to 
empirical knowledge itself. Hence, the only theory which 
could avoid the dangers seemed to him to be one whicli recog- 
nised both conception and perception as elements necessary to 
experience, hut regarded them still as separate and only 
externally combined with each other. The possibility that 
they should be correlative elements which were neitlier to be 
separated nor confused did not occur to him ; because, on the 
one hand, he believed that there was an analytic movement of 
thought in itself apart from perception, and because, on the 
other hand, he conceived that sensation as such is not only 
presupposed in our knowledge but actually conlrilmtes an 
element to it — though he recognised that of that element 
nothing can be .«aid which does not involve its relation to the 
‘ I think ’ of consciousness, and that all the terms we use, such 
as the “ manifold ” or the “ scries of sensations,” really involve 
that reference. The value of tlie Kantian theory, liowever, is 
just that it maintains a protest against a merely formal 
philosophy on tlie one side, and a mere empiricism on the 
other ; and that, while it shows the necessity of perception to 
the development of conception, or, in other words, the necessity 
of experience, it at the same time maintains that that percep- 
tion is essentially related to the thought from which it is 
distinguished. 

We see, then, that the essential points of Kant’s doctrine are 
these: — first, that knowledge or synthetic judgment always 
involvG.s ]ierccptinn as well as coiiceplion ; sccomUn, tliat in the 
ca.se of iimLlieiiiatical .synthesis both are n priori; and thinthj, 
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that in the case of dynamical synthesis, though an a posterim 
element is involved, yet there is a determination of that 
element through the forms of sense which gives universality 
and therefore objectivity to that which for perception is merely 
particular and subjective. 

The first of these points has already been made sufficiently (i) Synthesis 

* iuTolves both 

plain. It means simply that knowledge or judgment 
always an apprehension of the many in the one, of the one in 
the many, and that neither can be separated from the other 
except by abstraction. There miust be distinction yet unity in 
the process of knowledge, a distinction which in Kant’s view 
is ultimately referable to the division of the perception of a 
manifold in space and time from the thought which gathers 
it into unity. 

The second point depends on the fact that the amonfoims (2) Both ore* 

pnoH In 

of space and time can by themselves be made objects 
thought ; in other words, tliat objects may be regarded as they 
are determined only by relations of space and time and by no 
other relations. Hence, taking the conception of quantity as 
our guide, we can make constructions in space and time and 
the results we arrive at are principles universally valid for all 
that is presented as in space and tiine.^ 

The case is different with the dynamical principles, such as^®)^^.“f’" 
substance and causality. For there we have to do, not with 
the mere determinations of spaces and times, which can be 
reached by a construction in pure space and time, and which, 
when so reached, can and must be transferred to all objects 
occupying those spaces and times, but with determinations of 
phenomena or perceptions, by which they are referred to 
permanent objects existing in space and time and, as states of 
such objects, have their relations of co-existence and succession 

^ To avoid complexity of statement I do not here refer to the prlndple of Tki 
Antidpalions of Empirical J'erception which have to do with the synthesis 
whereby the matter of sensation must be united with the consciousness of 
time, the form of inner sense, in order to make possible the qualitative deter- 
minations of objects. 
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fixed according to universal laws. In other words, these 
jirinciples refer to objects in so far as they are distinct 
from the times and spaces they occupy, and yet are deter- 
mined as occupying them and as in them standing in certain 
permanent relations to each otlier. Hence, the dynamical 
princi]ilo.s not only presuppose an empirical matter of per- 
ception, hut fix how that matter must be determined, in itself 
and in relation to all otlier matters of perception, in being re- 
ferred to objects known as objectively existent in space and time. 
Thus, wliilc the mathematical princi 2 )le,s })rcsuppose oljects deter- 
mined as in space and time, and authorise us to transfer to them 
the quantitative determinations of pure space and time, i.c., 
of the forms under which alone they can be represented, the 
dynamical princijiles .show us how tlie data of sense must be 
determined iic or'hr to become referred to such objects. In otlier 
words, the mathematical principles tell us how objects must be 
conceived, if they are conceived as existing in space and time, 
while the dynamical iirincijiles tell us how the matter of sen.se 
must be detennined, in order that it may be conceived as 
referring to objects in space and time. 

In this way the question how a jirturi synthesis is possible 
breaks up into two questions, how' mathematical and how 
physical, a priori synthe.sis is possible. The answer to the 
first of these (luestions is an explanation of mathematical 
synthesis as a pure jirocess by which experience is anticipated, 
and a vindication of it on the ground that, when we have 
separated the a jtriori forms of time and .space from the 
empirical objects which they condition, we have command over 
those forms and can determine them at iileasure by a process 
which does not need to be verified by experience, though 
its results hold good for all experience. In the other case, 
it is impossible to vindicate any such anticipation of ex- 
perience in the particular qualitative determinations of it or 
their iiartieular coexistences and seijucnces ; for we cannot say 
prior to experience that we shall have pm-ticular ^lerecqitious of 
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Bight, taste, etc., or that we shall have them in any piirticnlar 
order, as we can work out the particular properties of figures in 
Geometry. We can, however, lay down certain general con- 
dilion.s under wliich alone such particular perceptions and their 
particular relations in time and space can l>e referred to objects. 
We can say that if, and so far as, these qualitatively and 
quantitatively determined perceptions are to be referred to 
objects in space and time, they must fall under certain general 
principles which fix theii relations to each other. And in this 
way we can lay down the genoial principle that all objects of 
experience must be conceived as jainnanent substances, the 
states or accidents ol which follow upon each other according 
to universal laws of causation, and coexist with each other 
according to universal laws of reciprocity. 

2?ow, the value of this ilistiiution cannot yet be fully deter- 
mined. Buii it may be seen at once that it rests on the idea 
that our a prion doteniiiiiation ol olijects is lynited to the 
determination by the categories, y/At, of the pure forms of 
perception, and neouiUi/, of the matter of ])erccption through 
these forms. It is bound up with the idea of the absolute 
a-pmtfri(ynt}/ of the matter of perception both as to its presence 
or existence for us iii perception, and as to its quality, u., 
its lion-quantitative character, (for its qiiaiitirntii e character i■^ 
given a priori through the nece.ssity of its being 2 n’eseiited 
under the forms of pciception, which again can be specified or 
determined only in accordance with the category of quantity). 
According to this view it is, -so far as our understanding is 
concerned, an accident that there is any matter of perception 
given, which we can detenninc as objectise or as referring to 
objects ; and it is anothei accident that that matter should have 
certain particular qualities rather than others. When, there- 
fore, we go beyond the quantitative determinations which 
belong to space and time, and iiroceed to determine anything 
as existmg in space and time, and as in space and time 
standing in certain relations of coexistence or succession, we 
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are able only to anticipate those general principles which are 
involved in all determination of objects as so existing and 
related. Thus, e.i/., we cannot say when a special sequence of 
phenomena will take place, or what phenomena will stand in 
tliis relation in time ; but we can say that, if the sequence does 
take place once, it will take place always, whenever all the 
circumstances are similar; for otherwise it could not be 
referred to any object in an experience of which time is the 
condition. 

We have now seen how the problem of the Cniigue leads to 
its main divisions. The Aesthetic and the Anah/tic deal respec- 
tively with the two elements of knowledge, perception and 
conception, which are at once distinguished and related. ; while 
the Dialectic deals with that discordance between the ideal and 
the reality of knowledge, which arises from the fact, that the 
relation does not overcome, or is not coincident witli, the 
distinction, and that knowledge, therefore, means a combina- 
tion of elements e.xtraneous to each otlier. It is, therefore, a 
combination which does not correspond with the unity of 
thought or self-consciousness, which yet it presupposes as the 
condition of its ])ossibility. This dualism appears objeethely 
as the separation of phenomena from things in themselves, 
’which, therefore, have a problematic existence so far as the 
\ Oritique of Pure lieason is concerned. Meanwhile the ideas of 
the.se problematic objects have a function in relation to that 
very experience which they limit and for which they set up an 
unattainable ideal. 

If we state the general problem of philosophy in the form 
in which Kant finally stated it, as the problem of " the possibility 
of advancing by reason from the knowledge of the sensible to 
that of the supersensible,”^ the answer of the Critical Philosophy 
may be sllortly summarised thus. If knowledge of the super- 
sensible is possible, it must be rational or a priori knowledge ; 
for only by an a priori process can we hope to deal with that 


’R. I. 488; II. Till. 520. 
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which is beyond all sense. But the iiusecurity and contra- 
dictions of metaphysic, the "ruinous disunion of philo.sophinal 
systems,” forbids us to ask hm it is possible, till we have first 
settled whether it is possible. We turn, therefore, to the 
question how a friori knowledge is possible where it is admitted 
to be actual, w., in relation to the objects of experience. On 
the other hand, if by a recoil of the scepticism, which arises in 
the region of metaphysics, upon the field of experience, it be 
denied that the a pnori principles are valid even in relation to 
the latter, we are prepared to show that experience is impossible 
without them, and so to take away the ground from under the 
feet of the sceptic. At the same time we have to explain that, 
as pure thought in itself is ruled by the law of identity, its 
going beyond itself at all must be mediated by perception, and 
its going beyond itself a p’iori must be mediated by a priori 
perceptions. Hence, where there is no such perception, there 
can be no such synthesis, and the character of the synthesis 
will be determined and limited by the character of the percep- 
tions. But our a piori perceptions are essentially forms of 
sense, i.e., they are forms of a matter which is essentially 
n posteriori, and therefore external and alien to the pure 
intelligence that appiebends it. Hence, neither they nor the 
matter that falls under them can be brought into perfect unity 
with the mind that knows them. The mind is never able to 
consummate the synthesis of its object with itself, and the 
forms of unity by which it determines sensible objects still 
leave these objects inadequately determined, according to that 
idea of knowledge which it carries with itself. Hence 
it is led to make the distinction of the noumena it can 
thinlr from the phenomena it can know. But as the former 
are presented to it in no perception or intuition, it is obliged 
to recognise that it is incapable, so far at least as theoretical 
reason is concerned, of rising beyond the problematical existence 
of the noumena or of turning the thought of them into 
knowledge. 
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Kant’s proof that u priori kno\vleLl!>e is real, because without 
it experience would not be possible, is thus one side of his 
argument ; the other side is that the conditions under which 
such knowledge is realised are such as are not found excei)t in 
sensuous experience. And the great question that arises out of 
the whole process is, whether the effect of it is not to break 
down that opjiositiun of analysis and synthesis upon wliich the 
opposition of phenomena and nouinena ultimately rests; or 
rather to show that that oppo.sition is a relative, and not an 
absolute, one. Or, to put all in a word, does not Kant, in 
showing the limitation of the enijiirical or phenomenal view of 
the world, himself point out how that view is to be supiile- 
mented and corrected, so as to exhibit to us the world as it is 
in its reality ? Is not the defect of tire CrUi>/ue what Wiis 
indicated in a previous chapter, that it conceals ' under the 
appearance of a process of abstraction, by which we rise to ii 
mere analytic unity, a process of ‘concretion,’ uhich really is 
an advance, through a relative unity of unreconciled element- 
to a unity of differences which is organic, and therefore, in u 
true sense a pr/ori and traoi^pnrnd ! If so, we may repeat in 
a serious sense what has been prrqiosed as a kind of ru/nctin 
ad ahsiirdum, that beyond the problem of the possibility ni 
a priori knowledge is the problem of the possibility of the 
Critiqtie of Pure llrason. For so long as there is an unexpressed 
thought, which is latent beneath the expressed thought, and 
which secretly governs it, so long we have a light to critici.-i' 
the expressed thought by bringing into prominence its implicit 
presuppositions. 
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JN a previous chapter, we have seen that the main ideas' of 
the Aesthetic, in relation to time and space as the forms 
of perception, were developed by Kant about ten or eleven 
years before the publication of the Critique of Pure lieami, and 
about two years before he even entered upon the investigation, 
the results of which are given in the Anali/tir. 1 1 is, there- 
fore, remarkable that after so long a period, the Aesthetic 
repeats the corresponding .sections of the BisserUiHon with only 
subordinate modifications. From this it might naturally be 
inferred that Kant built his new edifice on a foundation which 
he considered to be immovably c.stablished, and wliich was 
left untouched by all the .subse(pienl developments of his 
.speculation. This inference, howe^er, would be erroneous. 
The Aestlutic, it is true, lemaiiis almost unchanged in foim ; 
but this is not because it was still regarded by Kant as in 
itself satisfactory, but because in the first pait of his book he 
wished to treat one of the aspects or elements of the truth, 
without being hampered l)y the nece.ssity of considering its 
relation to other elements. Thus, he leaves out of account all 
consideration of the activity of thought, which is necessary to 
make the manifold of sense an object for the self-conscious 
intelligence. Nay, in the corresponding section of the Pro- 
legomcna, he even goes the length of speaking of the science 
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of Mathematics, as if it were clepeiiclcut only on the existence 
of forniiil or pure a prim-i perceptions, and did not also inijdy 
any activity of the understanding.^ Hence, also, he says little 
or nothing in the Aesthetic of that process of a construc- 
tion, that process of thought working through imagination, 
which he afterwards shows to be necessary both to pure and 
to empirical perception. As a consequence of this self-imposed 
limit, he treats time and space and objects in time and space 
as if they were ‘ given ’ to us directly and immediately through 
sense, in such wise that we can make judgments regarding 
them without any introduction of new elements by thought. 
In short, he seems in the Aesthetic only to revive the view of 
the Dissertation, according to which all that is necessary to 
produce experience is that the understanding in its purely 
formal use should generalise the ideas of perception.® Sensi- 
bility is represented as a receptivity, not merely of impressions 
or sensations but of perceptions, as if perceptions could be 
received without any activity of the consciousness that receives 
them. And from these perceptions we are supposed to be able 
to read off' at once the characters of the individual objects 
presented in them, provided we are careful not to make any 
assertions which go beyond these individual objects. 

Different Xljis method of proceeding upon as.5umptions afterwards 
repcBB.'”*’™' modified was characteristic of Kant and it has undoubtedly 
some advantages. It has especially the Socratic advantage of 
meeting the ordinary consciousness on its own ground and 
leading it by gradual steps to refute itself, and so to discover 
for itself a deeper basis of thought, the necessity of which it 
might not otherwise have seen. It is a method which Kant 
had learnt to use in his University teaching, and one which as 
Jachmann tells us in a passage already quoted, often exposed 

1 In that section of the Prolegomena, he answers the question ‘ How pure 
mathematics is possible,’ without reference to the necessity of any use of prin- 
ciples of the understanding. 

*He mentions at the outset that there are other necessary elements [.\. vil ; 
B. 35), but he does not allow this to affect his statements any Eiirther. 
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Kant to serious misunderstanding from those who took his 
first word for his laat.^ It may be feared that the misunder- 
standings to which the hearers of Kant’s lectures were exposed, 
have been fully paralleled among the readers of the Critiqm, who 
have taken the statements of the Aesthetic as final, and have made 
no allowance for the explicit as well as the tacit corrections sub- 
sequently introduced. At the same time, it has to be admitted 
that Kant himself was not always careful to work out fully 
that correction of his first presuppositions which was made 
necessary by the new principles introduced in his subsequent 
investigations. 

The method of Kant has obvious advantages for any one who 5^522^““ 
is prepared, not merely to receive passively the reasoning of the 
Critique, hut to rethink the whole process of reflexion by which 
it was produced, and who, therefore, treats the Aesthetic only as 
the first step in that transformation of ordinary conceptions, 
which is to be continued throughout the whole work. What, 
however, probably induced Kant to leave the Aesthetic in the 
form which it has in the Critique was not merely his desire 
to subject the reader to a process of Socratic dialectic and so 
gradually to lead him on from his own ground to the point to 
which it was desired to bring him. Kor was it simply the 
historical fact, — though that may have had some influence, — 
that Kant had thrown the principles of the Aesthetic into the 
form which they take in the Critique, long before he saw the 
necessity of the further step taken in the Analytic. The final 
reason was that the Aesthetic is necessary to make intelligible 
the very statement of the problem of the Analytic. Kor, as has 
been shown in the previous chapters, what makes it necessary 
to deduce, or justify, the objective use of the categories is just 
that opposition between conception and perception, which it is 
one main result of the Aesthetic to establish. Kant had 
reached the question of the Analytic through a course of 
investigation which was made necessary by the opposition of 
I See above, p. 64. 
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thought and sense established in the Dissertation, and he did 
not see how to cany his readers to the same result by any 
other road. 

According to tlie principles of tlie Leibnizian philosopliv 
from which Kant started, the distinction between a i)norx and 
u jmtiriori coincides with the distinction between knowledge 
derived from conceptions and knowledge derived from perceji- 
tions; and it is a distinction of degree and not of kiial, 
conception diflering from perception merely in the distinctnc'- 
witli whicli the elements in it are separated from eacli other.' 
Hence space and time were regarded as being merely coufuseil 
conceptions of the relations of objects, time corres])ondii,ig to ilu' 
conception of dependence, and space to that of reciprocal 
dependence. So long as this theon jirevailcd, no dit1icnlt;\ 
could arise as to the relations of concepiion to perception, or, in 
other words, as to the application of pure conceptions to 
perceived objects; for there could be no difficulty in biinging 
together elements which were not essentially disting>iislieil 
from each other. Itut the argument of the Dissi rtufioii and ol 
the Aisthiic leads to the conclusion that the distinction o| 
conception and iKTceplion is not merely one of degree : ami 
that it docs not eumcidc with the distinction of t' and 
a posteriori ; but that on the contrary it rc.st.s on an e^smitial 
difference of kind Ijctween two faculties, each of which has it'- 
own a priori: time and space couslituting the a priori of .scn.si' 
in distinction from the 2>ure concejitions wliich constitute the 
<! priori of the understanding. It is at this jioiiit, that tin 
question as to the value or objective ajridication of the pure 
conceptions nece.ssarily arises ; for if by their essential cliaractei 
conceptions are severed from the perception? through which 
alone they can be individualised or realised in coaenio, it 
become.? necessary to show bow, in .spite of their opposition to, 
and disparateness from, these perceiitions, they can yet be 
legitimately applied to tlicni. If it be true that tlioiigbt lias 

' (Jf. .iliovc, 1 ). '.10. 
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laws of its own, whicli would load il, if left to itself, to 
determine objects in a particular way, — a way which is essen- 
tially different from that which it must follow if it is to 
determine objects through jierceptiou, — then we are forced to face 
the problem of the Anubjlic, ie., the problem whether thought 
can be legitimately used to determine the data of perception at 
all. And beyond this again arises the (piestioii of the Dialectic, 
whether, besides the determination of the objects given in 
perception, — a determination by the intelligence of a matter 
which is essentially disparate from it, and in which, therefore, 
it cannot realise its own idea of knowledge, — the intelligence is 
able to attain to any other delennination of objects whicli is 
adequate to that idea. 

The Analytic and the Dialectic cannot, therefore, be understood 
except from the point of view reached through the Aesthetic, theiStfe'" 

and to the 

The Aesihetic. is the statement of a dualism, whicli is partly Diaueiie. 
overcome in the Analytic liy the i-eductioii of sense and 
thought to elements or factors in empirical knowledge. Rut 
ill Kant’s view, this dualism cinuiol lie completely overcome ; 
and the Dialeclic, therefore, shons us thought recoiling from the 
imperfect result of its work in experience, and setting up foi 
itself an ideal which with .siieli materials can never be realised. 

"WHiat hinders u.s from perceiving this is mainly the fact that 
the Acsthi’fic fully states only one side of the opposition, 
leaving the explanation of the other side till a later stage. 

If, however, we connect with tlie Aesthetic the section of 
the Analytic on the 'Amithibuly oj the reflective cuiKcptionsI in 
which we have a direct criticism of that dogmatic philo- 
sophy in opposition to which the theory of the Aesthetic 
was developed, we are able to see clearly how the antagonism 
there expressed is related to the cembination' of the opposed 
elements attempted in the Analytic, and the partial re- 
assertion of the antagonism in the Dialectic} 

* This point will be diaonsaed more folly in the chapter on the Schematism 
of the Categoriea. 
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What then is the main argument of the Aesthetic ? We 
have already seen liow Kant in the Dissertation was led to 
separate the forms of time and space from pure conceptions 
on the one side, and fi-om the special matter of sense on the 
other. They are, he coiitend.s, a, priori, but tliey are tlie a 
priori not of thought but of sense, the fonns of sensible per- 
I'cplion ; and it is this view of them alone which is leconcile- 
able with the existence and the nature of the science of 
^Mathematics. This is the general summary of the argument 
which is divided into the two stages of what he calls the 
metaphysical and the transcendental expo.sitions of space and 
time. The ‘ metaphysical expo.sitioii ’ .shows that they are 
a prim’i and what kind of a priori they are : the ‘ tran- 
scendental exposition ’ shows that they are a source of a priori 
synthetic judgments, and that this is possible only on the 
supposition that they are the forms of perceiition. The meta- 
physical exposition again is di\ided int(» two parts, as it pioves 
that time and space arc a priori and tliat they ktq pireiptioixs. 
Let us take up successively these three jmints (1) that space 
and time are a priori; (2) that they arc perceptions ; (o) tliat 
only as the n priori of perception, as the forms of percciition, 
can they explain, and that as such they can fully explain, our 
a 'prio^-i synthetic judgments in regard to space and time and 
their development in tlie science of Jlatlmmatics. 

] . Space, Kant argues, is a priori, i.r., it is not a general 
conception abstracted from jiarticular olijects previously given 
in experience; for all reference of sensations to an external 
object, i.r., to an object which is in a different place from tliat 
which I occupy, or in a different place i'rom other objects, pre- 
supposes space. In other words, all determination of paiticular 
objects as occupying a particular place and standing in a rela- 
tion of externality to other objects, presupposes space as that in 
which we place them. The idea of space, therefore, cannot be 
got iinni objci l-. as they are given in .scn-c, for these coiilil not 
be detcimined fu they aie excejit on the jircbupjiosilion of 
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space. External objects, in short, are primarily determinations 
of space, and space, therefore, cannot be taken as a mere deter- 
mination of them. All outer experience exists for us only 
through the idea of space, as that which is necessary to 
constitute it, and that idea cannot be abstracted from the 
experience of which it is the condition. It may be said, 
indeed, that we do not apprehend space before we apprehend 
objects in it, and this is true. But the question is not of 
priority in time. Though the spatial condition may not appear 
except in the determination of external objects, it appears as 
its logical presupposition. kVe do not apprehend space and 
then objects in it, but we apprehend objects on the presupposi- 
tion of space, and we determine space by objects. Hence also 
while we can, by abstraction, empty space of the objects which 
determine it and thereby leave space as the presupposition of 
an infinite number of particular determinations or objects in it, 
we cannot invert this process and abstract space, while yet leav- 
ing the objects or particular spatial determinations unchanged. 

Neither in imagination nor in perception can we get rid of 
space which is the univer.sal condition of both. The same 
reasoning may be repeated in relation to time, which is not 
abstracted from the states of objects that are presented as 
successive or coexistent, but is the presupposition of the per- 
ception of phenomena in those relations, and which we can, 
therefore, by alistraction empty of phenomena, though we are 
unable to represent those phenomena as not in it. 

Kant’s argument is, on the one hand, directed against Leibniz, xonts mu- 
for whom space and time were confused ideas abstracted from 
an experience of things which were known in their pure nature 'Sion, 
and relations independently of and prior to space and time, 
and, on the other hand, against Newton, for whom space was an 
objective reality independent of the mind. This explains cer- 
tain peculiarities in the form of the argument, which are apt to 
be misunderstood by those who think of it as directed against 
Hume. It explains, c.g., why the priority of space and time is 
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made the main arj'umeut for their n-pnoritij: for it was the 
adoption of the Newtonian view of space as prior to ohject.s 
wliicli immediately led Kant in the DisscHation of 1770 to 
infer that it is an n pr'wn form of jierccption. At that tinu> 
Kant did not yet questioii the fact that individual objects [is 
sucli are given to us in sense through the affections which 
they ju'nduce. liur he saw that time ami space aie forms in 
^ irtue of which these objects are arranged, or rather are Ciiiialile 
of 1 icing arianged, in a certain order in relation to each othei. 
And, he argued tliat, if this order is prior to objects in oui 
coU'-cimiMiess of lliem, if tliey present tliemselves as sjiecial 
determinations of if, it cannrit he jiresented to us througli tlic 
affections in which tknj are given. It must he a form wliicli 
belongs to the receptivity of sense through which they aie 
percei\ ed. 

™aVthr If Kant liad been thinking primarily of Hume’s reduction 

h'wo'tikuni o{ lime and space to copies of impres.5ions,' the argument would 

diuctLci 

n&uii't prohahlv have taken a somewhat different form. He would 
have dwelt more upon the impossibility of extracting the ideiw 
of cpace and time from sensation. He would ha^e pointed oui 
that to say that the object which aifecls us is ‘here’ and 
■now’ pre.sent to u.s will not c.Kplain how wr should lie eon- 
•5eious of it as ‘ here ’ and ‘ now ’ present. For we cannot be 
conscious of tlie ‘ here ’ and the ‘ now ’ except as we I'clale it 
to other ' heres ' and ‘ nows ’ and, indeed, ultimately to all 
‘heres’ and ‘nows,’ i.>., to all .space and time; and this im- 
plies a synthetic act which brings together the manifold of 
sense in relation to a permanent self. This line of argument, 
liowever, would have involved an anticipation of the Avali/tic, 
and would have at once forced us to consider the necessity of 
the pure synthe.si.s of the understanding for the iipprehensiou 
of space and time as well as of objects in them. But in the 
Aihfhelic, Kant still abstracts from all consideration of tlie 

^ Ah a matter of fact ihimt’s Tvra/t'*' o» Ibnmn in >\lncli tlii*' ruUit 

tion effected, was not knonn to Kaut. 
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spontaneity of thought as distinguished from the receptivity of 
sense. He, therefore, merely argues that, since the apprehen- 
.sion of sjjace and time is presupposed in that apprehension of 
objects which alone we can suppose to be given in perception, 
they must be a priun forms with wliich the sensibility invests 
its object in the very perception of it, and not themselves due 
to the presentation of the object in sense.^ 

2. The second point which Kant seeks to prove is that time <*) Space and 

^ ^ tune are 

and space are perceptions, not conceptions. His argument is 
that all llie marks by which a perception is distinguished from 
a conception are applicaljle to space and time. The object of 
a conception is nniveisal, of a perception, indi\idual. Now 
there is only one space and one time : for all special spaces are 
parts of the one space, and all times of the one time. " They 
(the parts of space) cannot iirecede the one all-embracing space 
as the constituents out of which it may be put together, but on 
the contrary they can be thought of only as in it.’’ To get a 
general conception of sjiace, we should neeil, Jirst to limit space 
in different ways and (hai to abstract from all that is peculiar 
to any special limitation of it. Such a general conception 

‘ Cohen {Kaiit'i Tkorie (kr Ei'fuh'tuui, p. 95) supposes Kant in hie first argu- 
ment to bo opposing Hume, because Hume reganlcd space as an absti action 
from the images of perception, which were supposed to present us with 
coloured points in u certain order, while Leibniz c.ills space an abstraction only 
in order to exclude the idea of its independent existence as scpaiated from the 
monads, and regards the idea of it as .in “ eternal triitli.” ]3ut Kant was not 
acquainted with Hume’s Tnah'i, in which alone this deiii .itioii of space from 
sensible iinpressions is given, and on Die other hand, he ecrtainly thought that 
Leibniz, as he conceived space to be a relation of things which pnsupposed 
their existence, was logically bound to regard it as dependent upon the experi- 
ence of those things. This is clearly indicated in the passage u here he con- 
trasts the opinions of Newton and Leibniz [AtMhilk, § 7 ; A. S!) ; 15. 57) and in 
the corresponding passage of tlie Di'i^ertalUm (R. I. 3'2.3 ; H. II. 407). Since 
writing the above, I find that in the liejtexionen. Kant'i, (II. 347) it is directly 
stated that “ it the conception of space, as Leibniz tliinks, were taken from 
things, propositions relative to space, as bemg empirical judgments, would not 
have any apodictic certainty." In the note Dr. Erdmann points out that this 
proves Cohen’s opinion to be raisLakeii. It may also be pointed out that 
Leibniz’s assertion that the idea of space is an ‘ eternal truth ’ is in confliot 
with his assertion that it is a confused idea. 

VOL. I. T 
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would, however, contrast directly with the idea of the one 
space, which is presupposed in all limitations of it, ie., in 
all perceptions of special parts of space or of objects in space. 
Tor a general conception, such as animal, plant, etc., is no 
whole in which all special animals and plants are parts, but 
merely represents the common element present in each and all 
of them. Space and time, further, are represented not only as 
wholes but as infinite wholes, i.e., wholes which have an 
infinite juimber of parts in them. At least Ave may go on 
ad viflnitmi adding part to part without exhausting space, 
(and Ave can see from Uie beginning that Ave shall never 
exhaust it,) just as renewed or continued attention to the 
perception of an object enables us to go on detecting neAv 
qualities in it.i But a conception is made up of a definite 
number of marks, Avhich cannot be increased Avithout altering 
the conception. It may contain an indefinite number of 
individuals vndcr it, but it cannot contain an infinite number 
of possible determinations m it. 

■ The argument here given is directed against the view of 
Leibniz, Avho had denied the qualitative distinction of con- 
ception and perception, and who regarded the difficulties 
attending the conceptions of space and time as part of the 
obscurity Avliich necessarily attaches to perception as such. 
Kant maintains, on the contrary, that while the supposed 
ob.5Curity does not exist, Avhile perceptions are in their Avay 
as distinct as conceptions, yet their distinctness is of a different 
kind, of a kind which makes them incommensurable Avith con- 
ceptions. It was this, in fact, that Leibniz really Avas aiming 
at Avhen he spoke of their obscurity.* The obscurity consists 

^Cf. Sejlexiantn Kant’n, 11. 356. “The synthetic judgments regarding 
space are not contained in the universal conception of it, any more than the 
empirical judgments as to the composition of gold are included in the general 
conception of it. In both cases they are drawn out of, or found in, the 
perception of the object.” 

2 The undiridedness and infinite dh isibility of the continuous is taken by 
Leibniz for the confused representation of a divided aggregate of sep.arate 
monads. Cf. Introduetion, Ch. III. p. 87. 
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in this, that the object of a perception is individual and as an 
individual is considered to have an infinity of determinations 
which we can never think out to an end, or gather up in a 
final conception. Hence perception, when it brings such an 
object before us, offers an infinite problem to conception, a 
problem which conception can never completely solve. For we 
can never completely "define the individual.” Now such 
inexhaustible individuality we find in time and space which 
are “ represented as infinite given wholes ” and, therefore, as 
wholes which we can never completely “ bring to conception.” 

When we put the matter in this way we provoke a natural 
objection, that the inexhaustibility of perception, or the impossi- ? 

bility of defining the individual, does not mean that once for 
all the individual in all its determinations is given to us 
in sense, and that conception then proceeds to analyse it in an 
endless process. Space and time, no doubt, contain in them 
the possibility of endless determinations, but only as a possi- 
bility, the realisation of which must depend on the synthetic 
activity of thought. But to speak of these determinations as 
existing in space and time prior to such activity is to suppose 
the possibility realised independently of the only activity which 
for us is capable of realising it. Space and time are not for us 
infinitely divided but infinitely divisible, not infinitely extended 
but infinitely extensible. All the determinations of quanta 
which are discovered by the science of mathematics are not 
determinations existing in pure space and time and given once 
for all in the perception of them, but determinations which are 
reached by the constructive effort of imagination guided by 
thought. In like manner, the individual objects of experience 
are not given once for all in perception as infinitely determined, 
but they are continually being determined in the synthesis of 
perceptions, which we bring together in thought and refer to 
identical objects. It is true that in this process we seem to 
ourselves to be discovering the properties of objects, which 
exist independently of the process by which we discover them 
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and which in all thaL process we can never exhaust ; but it 
would be absurd to say that all that we discover is already 
given in the perception by which the object is first presented 
to us. liather, we niu.st regard that perceptinn as itself a ste]> 
or element in the process of determination of an object, which 
is not 2Ki'c(iir(l, any more than it is conceived, in its complete- 
ness. And the facts of the ease would be more truly expressed 
by saying that we ai’e guided in the whole process of experi- 
ence by the idea of an object to the complete determination of 
which, in the continuous synthesis of perceptions under con- 
I ceptions, we are continually appioximaiing but can nevei 

o attain. The synthetic process does not, therefore, consisl 

in continually taking more of wh.st is given at the first in 
perception, but in continually bringing together new percep- 
tions, in reference to an object thouglit as identical. 

Now, it is certain that this view of tlie process of knowledge, 
was not overlooked by Kant. It is, in fact, the very view 
which later on in the Critvpic he himself sets before us. The 
Kant's own indeed, tells us that sjmee “ is represented as an infinite 

thr'IewSfthc .given whole,” and .seems to imply tlnit it is given as such in 

AtUhitic. , 1 . 1 1 1 

perception, but the Dialectic shows us that sncii a re])resenta- 
tion is simply an ‘idea,’* i.c., the thought of soinething which 
can never be given in pereeptioii any more than it can be 
brought to a unity in conception. In the Aesthetic, however, 
Kant deliberately abstracts from the process of thought and 
imagination, and treats of perception as if it were not a process, 
but a passive reception of the result of the process. And he 
even erases some expressions in the first edition in which thi' 
former view had escaped from him: for while in the first 
edition he had said that “if it were not that the process of 
perception is limitless, no conception of relations could carry 
with it a principle of their infinity,” i.e., not that we liave a 
perception of the space containing all its determinations but 
that we liavc in it a potentiality of them : in the second edition 
* A. 427: B. 4oG vofa. 
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he says merely that “ no conception as such can be thought as 
containing an infinite multitude of ideas in it,” as if space as a 
perception •were supposed by him to contain such an infinite 
multitude. Kant, in fact, is determmed to mate us follow him 
step by step, and, Ihevefoi-e, he treats for the moment the 
infinite potentiality of determinations, which belongs to the 
individual as an olijcct of perception, — though really be- 
longing to it merely as an object wMcb we represent as the 
same in the synthesis of many perceptions, — as if it were 
actually realised in the first immediate perception of it ; or at 
least as if in that peiceplion all these determinations were at 
once present, though the mind may need a long and even end- 
less process to make them explicit or ‘bring them to conceptions.’ 
And the reason why he does this .seems to be, that he wishes, 
in the first instance, to refute the Leibnizian view of space and 
time, as conceptions, assuming provisionally the ordinary dis- 
tinction made between perceptions and conceptions. A con- 
ception, so to apeak, is a certain definite amount drawn from 
the inexhaustible bank of perception; it is the combination of 
a certain definite number of marks. Hence no conception wiU 
afford matter for an indefinite process of analysis. If space 
and time were, as Leibniz said, ‘obscure coneejitions,’ their 
obscurity at a certain definite point must vanish before analysis ; 
for, at that point, we should get down to the simple elements of 
the combination. But we can see rhat this is impossible in the 
case of time and space in so far as they are ‘‘ represented as 
infinite given wholes ” ; which, therefore, cannot be analysed 
into a finite number of parts, or regarded as compounded out of 
these parts.^ Bor Kant’s immediate purpose it was not neces- 
sary to observe that the ideas of time and space as continuous 
([uanta contain only the potentiality, and not the actuality of 
such infinite detennination. That we can see that there is no 


1 “ Nu conceptioa iis such can be thought of as if it coutained asi infinite 
number of ideas in it. But space is so thought : for all parts of space ad in- 
Jinitam exist at once.” B. 39. 
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limit to the possibility of their determination is, from the point 
of view of the Aesthetic, the same tiling with their being actu- 
ally determined in all the infinity of their extent and division. 
For in any case the detenniiiing process jiresupposes space and 
time and does not produce them, any more than it produces 
the individual things which are given in perception as in space 
and time. In this point of view, there seems to be a special 
force in the words “ represented as given.” The ordinary con- 
sciousness represents both as given in all their infinite com- 
pleteness of detennination, and regards all the process of 
thought by which the special determinations are discovered as 
one of simple analysis of what is given. Now an ‘ infinite 
whole ’ cannot, as Zant afterwards shows, actually be ‘ given,’ 
any more than any other indhddual object in the completeness 
of its individual determination can be given. Determination 
of apace and time and of individual objects in space and time 
can take place only in a successive process of syntliesis in 
which the mind must be guided by a definite conception or 
rule. At the same time, in this successive process we always 
presuppose the totality of determination of the object in itself, 
as the goal towards which in our synthetic process of thought 
we are tending. While, therefore, the progressive determination 
of the object appears on the one hand as a synthesis, proceeding 
a parte cul totim, which is never completed : on the other hand, 
it is equally true that the idea of the whole, as that in, and in 
reference to, which the pai't is determined, is implied in the 
process from the first, and gives to it its interest and direction: 
and in this point of view knowledge may be said to proceed u 
toto ad partes. This idea of the whole, however, we do not dc- 
termine ; in Kantian language, we can never make it an object 
of knowledge. But the thought of it is the presupposition of 
aU our efforts in determining such objects. The unity of all 
experience, of all objects with each other and with the mind 
that knows them, is, so to .speak, tlie horizon within which all 
special objects arc detei'inineil, and we can see it as tlic limiting 
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condition of all knowledge but not as itself an object of know- 
ledge. From this point of view all our progi'ess in knowledge 
may be regarded as a specification or differentiation of a pre- 
supposed whole, and not as an integration of part to part with- 
out any limit. It is this idea of a presupposed totality, within 
which our experience grows, which appears in the Aesthetic as 
the representation of space and time as ‘ infinite given wholes,’ 
by limitation of which particular places and times (and objects 
as occupying these places and times) are determined. 

The full explanation of these ideas cannot yet be given. 
Enough, however, has been said to explain the fact that so 
soon as, at the opening of his Analytic, Kant goes beyond the 
common view of knowledge as the analytic recognition of the 
different elements involved in the complete determination of 
things as given in sense, — so soon as he begins to recognise that 
a spontaneity of thought is necessary in the first instance 
to connect the elements which are afterwards separated by 
analysis, — at that moment the idea of a given totality dis- 
appears and has to be replaced by the idea of a totality which 
can be thought but can never be given, or even reached by tlie 
immediate synthesis of that which is given. Something more 
will be said on this subject at the end of this chapter.' 


The third step, which Kant takes in the “ transcendental ex- (siThtsviow 

uf space and 

position,” is to show that time and space are principles of an 


of matheinan. 
cal science.. 


' It is obvious thiit we have here the idea of a unity of experience pre- 
supposed in all special determination of objects, an idea which in the Critique 
takes the place held by the idea of God in Kant’s pre-critical philosophy. Ac- 
cordingly, in the third section of the Dialeelic, Kant attempts to show the 
illogical nature uf the process by which the Ideal of reason, which in reality is 
merely the “ regulative unity of experience,” is first realised, i.e., turned into 
an object, then hypostasised, and finally in the natural progress of reason to 
the completion of its unity, personified (A. 583; B. fill note). In the doctrine 
of the Disserlalioii we have a link between the two ideas in the conception 
of space and time as Omnipraeeenlia Phaenomenon wai Aetermtae Phaenomenon. 
Throughout Kant conceives the universal (t.e., not the abstract universal but 
the universal as the principle of a systematic whole) as the presupposition of 
the particular, though this is modified by the identification of the former with 
the apn'on element in the consciousness of the subject. 
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a priori synthesis' which carrie.s us far beyond the determina- 
tion of time and space itself, and that this could not Ije possible 
unless tlie conception of time and space as the a priori of 
perception were true. A ‘ transccudeiiLal ’ view of any idea is, 
as Kant e.xplains, alwa)'s one which transcends or carries us 
beyond the use of it in which we know, or suppose ourselves 
to know, an object tlirouoli it, and makes us consider how such 
knowledge is made possible by the constitution of the faculty 
of knowledge in the subject. It ha.s, tlicrefore, to do with the 
a priori, the necessary and universal elements in knowledge, 
or with the other elements only so far as the former elements 
presuppose them. In the transcendental Deduction of the 
categories, a priori conceptions are shown to be necessary to 
determine the form and matter of perception, so as to produce 
experience or knowledge of phenomenal objects. In tlie ‘ tran- 
scendental e.\position ’ of the AesthiHe, Kant does not look 
either so far back or so far forward : he does not sliow tlu> 
necessity of a priori conceptions to determine the forms of 
space and time, nor does he .show that this determination is 
that which alone can constitute knowledge oven of empirical 
objects. All he does is to point out, e.y., that in Mathematics 
we do “ determine the properties of .space and of time syntheti- 
cally and a p>rior%’' and thus attain to a knowledge of all 
objects, in space and time — a knowledge which is not and 
cannot be deri\ed from an emjm-ical consideration of tho.'-e 
objects, but anticipates it and lays down universal and neces- 
sary laws for it. On tlie oilier hand, he aigues that such 
synthesis would not be possible unless space and lime were 
perceptions ; and it would not be a necessary synthesis, i.r., a 
synthesis accompanied with tlie consciousness that the elements 
which it combines are uece.ssaril}' and universally combined, 
unless they were a irriori perceptions. I’or that must be a 
perception which amplihes a conception or gives it means to 
amplify itself. And that perception must be a irriori, or in- 
volved in the very constitution of the faculty of perception. 
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wliich enables u.s wiUi apodielic certainty to anticijuite aetnal 
percepLiun and lay down laws for it 

In this arjiuincnl, as has been already indicated, tlie pre- How 

. . , , . . mathematical 

critical tlieory of perception is not vet esscntiallv clumped. 

Objects are supjiosed to aHeut us and jirodiice a perception 
them, selves as indiiidual objects, lint from this perception we 
cannot draw any conclusions which po beyond the particular 
objects, or rather tlie jiarticular pha.se in which tlie olyects 
present themselves to us in each particular case. So far as 
we know tlie object throupb the affections of sense, we know 
merely that it has affected us in a paiticular way ; lint whether 
it will ever do so ayain we know not. We know nothiiip of 
the object in itself, lint only the iip})earimcc which it has 
for us through a particular afleclion, and lienee we cannot 
say anything as to the constancy of that relation of the 
object to our sensihiliti which is involved in its jirodiicing 
that particular affection. The object is for us the ulijectified 
sensation and not the thing that iirodnces the .sensation, 
and the sensation is imnel} a jiaiticnlar slate of our .sensi- 
bility. If we are able to say anything about such an 
object which holds good uniicmally and iicccssaiily, it iimst 
he, not hecaiuse of tlic alleclion. lint because of tlie naline 
of the sensibility into which the affection is received and 
in which it becomes tran.sformed into a ]icice]ition of an 
object. Necessity and rniveisalily, therefore, caiinoi be 
the effect of the object n])on us; they must be the ie.sull of 
the form with whJcli perception invests its objects. Hence we 
are able to say not only that, if there is any luiiversal and 
necessary element in perception, it is derived from the form of 
perception, but also that, if there is any knowledge deniable 
from the form of our perception, it must be necessary and 
universal, i.c., must equally affect all ol.jects that are perceiicd 
by us. Geometry, e.g., as a .synthetic a priori science is possible, 
if space is the form of all our perceptions of e.xternal objects : 
and if space is such a form, then Geometry, as the science 
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ordinary dog- 
matic Tiew of 
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in which prmcijiles of spatial determination in general are 
rlevploped, must consist of synthetic a ^priori propositions, in 
which with apodictic certainty laws are laid down for all 
objects in space. "What is universal and necessary in the 
determination of objects is due to the nature of the subject for 
which they are, seeing that the object, as Kant naively ex- 
presses it, cannot 'pass over’ into our minds, but only affect 
our sensibility ; and the particular affections which it produces 
cannot warrant any conclusions beyond themselves. 

It is obvious that such a view does not in itself imply a 
complete awaking from “ dogmatic slumber ” ; for it does not 
yet raise the question what is meant by an ‘ object ’ of percep- 
tion, or how far an ‘ object ’ can exist for a consciousness which 
is merely receptive and which does not go beyond particular 
affections so as to combine them in one conception. The 
Dissertation., of which the Acdhdic is little more thrni a 
repetition, took its start from the naive belief that individual 
objects of perception, as such, may be given through the affec- 
tions of sensibility which they produce ; and it modified that 
belief only so far as to ijoiiit out that those individual objects 
are perceived as special determinations of time and space, and 
that time and space, therefore, are prior to all other elements of 
perception. A jiriori knowledge is knowledge which conditions, 
as opposed to n jwstcriori knowledge which constitutes, tlie 
perceptions of the individual objects through sense. Kant 
does not yet attempt to show that it is just the sulijection of 
the particular element in sense to such universal and neces.<«ary 
conditions which makes us refer them to objects. But when he 
points out that they are in themselves merely particular and 
contingent, he prepares the way for such a proof. And in the 
Prolegomena, where he does not follow the same strict method 
of evolving knowledge from its elements, he already anticipates 
this kind of ‘ deduction ’ of space and time.^ For there he 
argues that his view of space and time is so far from reducing 
* Prolegomena, § 13, Remark 3rd. 
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them to illusions that it is the onlj- view which enables us to 
prove their objective reality : seeing that objectivity and deter- 
mination by universal and necessary principles are one and the 
same thing. The full develoyiment of this thought, however, 
following Kant’s synthetic method in the Critique, we must 
postpone till we come to consider the deduction of the Cate- 
gories in the Atialytic. 

Kant’s discussion of the natiu-e of time and space in the Empirical 

^ reality aad 

metaphysical and trianscendental expositions he now tunis to 
account to answer the (question with which he had begun : “ Are 
space and time real things ? Are they qualities or relations 
that attach to such things apart from our perceptions of them ? 

Or are they a priori and due to the suljjective constitution of 
the perceptive faculty ? ” In sa} ing that certain ideas arc a 
priori, Kant miglit mean to oppose either the doctrine that they 
represent objects and qualities of objects independently of the 
manner of their apprehension by us, or the doctrine that our 
apprehension of them is due to sensation. Hut it is the former 
opposition which Kant has in view in tlie Ais/lictie, as is 
evident from the argument which we liave already considered. 

The priority of space and time to objects, i.r., tlie fact that 
objects presuppose time and .space and apjiear as special deter- 
minations of time and space, was what first jmived to Kant’s 
mind that the mere presentation of objects to sense coidd not 
bring with it, or have consequent upon it, the consciousness of 
their temporal and spatial relatiou.s, but that that consciousness 
must be a contribution of the mind in perceiving them. 
“Neither absolute nor relative detenuinations of things could 
be perceived before the things to which tlioy belong are 
presented to us : hence they could not be perceived 
Hence time and space, which are perceived a priori, are not 
such determinations, and they mu.st disappear “ whenever we 
abstract from the subjective conditions of perception.” If 
space or time were taken as a thing which “subsisted for 
'A. 26; B. 42. 
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itself,” or, in tlie lonj>nai;c of Spinoza, a res complcta, — an 
objective somewhat iinlcpenJcul of our ways of perceiving, 
we should have in it a strange prnldematical existence (^an 
Unding), “ a something whieli thoiigli not a real object wfis yel 
real”; in otlier words, an oixler or form of arrangement fur 
things in relation to each other existing without any objects 
to be arranged.’ • If it were talfen as an attribute or relation 
attaching to such a thing, it and its jiruperties could not be 
determined e but only empiriciilly perceived in the thing 
of which they were the determinations. Hence it is only 
‘ from the point of view of a man,’ ix., of a being who has such 
a sensibility as ours, that we can talk of space and of extended 
things, or of time and events happening in it. In both cases 
what we have before us is not reality in anj- ultimate sense, 
but reality as it appears to us under our forms of sense, i.c., 
phenomenal reality. Space is tlie form of outer sense or “ a 
necessary condition of all relations in wliich objects are per- 
ceived as -external to us.” Time is the ” foiin of inner sen,«c, 
ie., of our perceptions of ourselves and our inner states. It 
cannot be a determination of e.xtei'nal idienomana : it l)i‘]ongs 
neither to figure nor position, etc., Init determines merely llie 
relation of ideas in onr inner state.” “ Yet as all ideas, wliethcr 
they have external tilings for their object or not, nevertheless 

■ Cf. Kant’s answer to tlie objection of Schultz, who asked why solace may 
not be regarded as a true intellectual intuition or peiceiition and as tliercfore 
objective, (in letter to Herz dated 20th Febiuaiy, 1772. R. XI. 30 ; H. Till. 
692.) In the /^isMi-iuO'oii which Schultz was ciUicisiiig, it will ho remembered 
that space is regarded as the form in which the reciprocal coiineximi of all 
individual substances in this world, due to their common dependence on God, 
is represented in our semsible perception of them, i.c., it is Umiiiimifiiriitm 
Phaeuomtnoii. In the Critique the centre of unity in knowledge is changed from 
God to the conscious self ; and we might, therefore, say that space is the form 
which in our sensible perception is taken by the coiiiiexion of all known 
substances due to their ooniinon dependence on the unity of the self that 
knows them. The same remarks miUatii muiamliH might be made of time, 
which in the Disaertalion is Aeternilm Phaenmntnon, and in the Critique comes 
to be the form which in our sensible perception Is taken by ttio causal depend- 
ence of the changes of known substances due to their relation to the unity 
of the knowing self. 
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as cletemiinatioiis of the mind bclniij; to our inner state ; and 
as this inner state falls under the fonnal condition of inner 
perception, ir., of time, time is a condition of all phenomena — 
immediately of internal, and medial ely also of external, pheno- 
mena.” Hence we cannot say that all things are in time or in 
space, but we can say that all phenomena, i.e., all things as 
they present tliemselves in perception to us, are in time, and 
all external phenomena are also in space. This is expressed 
more formally liy saying that lime and space are em'jnrimlhj 
real and trumn ndeninlbf idml ; it., real in as far as they are the 
forms under which objects arc presented to us in sense, real 
from the point of \iow of the ordinary consciousness or of 
experience, but ideal when we look at them from the point of 
view of that distinction lictween things in themselves and 
things for us, wliich a critical view of the faculty of knowledge 
forces us to make. 

The “ ideality ” of space and time means their subjectivity. 
At the same time we must distinguish it from the subjectivity 
of tastes, sounds, colours, the secondary qualities of matter 
which were already rcfciTcd by Locke to the subjective consti- 
tution of our special senses, in oppo.sition to the primary 
qualities which were conceived to belong to things in them- 
selves. Kant admits the distinction lielween primary ami 
secondary qualities, but eliange.s its meaning. It censes to be 
a distinction between qualities which belong to things and 
(pialities wliich indicate the “subjective nature of our sensi- 
bility ” ; for in that sense both primary and secondary ipialitic'- 
are subjective. Pint it remains a.s a distinction between that 
which is universal and necessary in jierception, because due to 
the very form of perceiition, and that which is particular and 
contingent, because due to the special alfcetions we receive 
from the objects. And Kant even suggests, — what, however, 
if fully developed, would anticipate the argument of the 
Anaiytie , — that these affections would not of themselves give 
rise to any consciousness of an object at all. They are “ mere 


Distinction tif 
pnmary and 
secondary 
qualities iis 
miintiiinedby 
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sensations and not pei-eeptions, and therefore do not give rise 
to any knowledge of an object, least of all to an a priori know- 
ledge of it.” “ "We must be careful, therefore, not to illustrate 
the ideality of space (and time) by examples which are utterly 
insufficient. Thus when it is said that colours, tastes, etc., are 
not to be regarded as qualities of things, but merely as changes 
in our subjectivity, that which is originally nothing but a 
phenomenon, c.g., a rose, is taken for a thing in itself in an em- 
pirical sense, though it may yet appear differently in respect of 
its colour to different persons.” Thus such ‘ a thing in itself in 
an empirical sense must from a transcendental point of view 
be regarded as merely an appearance, inasmuch as it is per- 
ceived in space. 

Having thus expounded his doctrine, Kant proceeds to give 
“^some further illustrations of it and to meet some objections 
that had been taken to it. Lambert had objected to the 
doctrine of Kant in relation to time, that it seemed to imply 
that there is no such thing as change. Kow, even if we reduce 
external changes to a])pearanees, we are directly conscious of 
changes of our ideas, changes which are real, and involve the 
reality of time as the presupposition of change. Kant answers 
that the Critique does not imply a denial of the reality of the 
changes which we recognise as taking place in our mental states 
when we make ourself an object. But it points out that, because 
that reality is apprehended by us under a special form, it cannot 
be known by us except as a phenomenon. “ If, however, I could 
perceive myself or any other being could perceive me, without 
the condition of sensibility, then those determinations which 
we now represent as cbange.s, would be known by us in a way 
which did not involve the idea of time, nor, consequently, the 
idea of change.” The reason, however, why the doctrine of the 
ideality of time had seemed a hard doctrine even to those who 
could admit without difficulty the ideality of space, was that 
the doctrine of the ideality of time affected inner experience, of 
^ A noticeable expression. 
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which time is the form. Now, it was frenerally supposed that, 
while external things are known hy us only indirectly through 
the inner states which they aw'ake in us, these inner states 
themselves are known directly and immediately. While, 
therefore, we may admit a doubt in regard to the reality of the 
former, we cannot admit any doubt in regard to the reality of 
the latter. This, howe\er, rests on a misconception as to the 
nature of our knowledge of oni-selves and our inner states. We 
do not know ourselves as we absolutely are, but only as we 
appear to ourselves under the form of time. In the case of 
internal, as in the case of external, experience, we must draw 
the distinction between the phenomenon and the thing in itself 
or noumenon ; and we must remember that while we can think 
the noumenon, we can know only the phenomenon. The value 
of this answer will be considered hereafter in connexion with 
the relations of inner to outer sense, a subject which re- 
quires for its full discus.sion many of the conceptions of the 
Analytic. Here it is suiKcient to point out that, if outer sense 
implies that we are atfocLed by things in themselves, which are 
not known to us except through llie affections they produce, 
inner sense implies that we are alfected by ourselves ; and 
that in neither case do we know that which produces the 
affections except through the affections it produces, and under 
the characteristic a priori forms which they receive in being 
perceived. In both cases the form of arrangement of the data 
of sense in relation to each other is presupposed and not itself 
given through the affection : so that, even if we could suppose 
the affections in themselves to con-espoiid to the objects pro- 
ducing them, (which involves an absurdity,) yet the form of 
arrangement would itself introduce a discord between them. 
There is, indeed, this difference between inner and outer per- 
ception, that the object of the former is designated or marked 
out for us by pure apperception or self-consciousness. But as 
this apperception tells us only that we are and not what we are, 
it does not affect the question of knowledge. 
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Kiiiit then goes on to illu.strate the doctrine of the empirical 
reality and transcendental ideality of time and space by con- 
sidering the light it casts upon the controversy as to the nature 
of space and time, ift which Clarke appeared as the representa- 
tive of tlie Jfewtonians in opposition to Leibniz. That contro- 
versy was not decisive in its result, because each side was able 
on it.s own tlmory to explain a part of the cliaracteristics of the 
ideas in (lueation, hut neither was aide to explain the whole of 
them. The strong point of the Newtonians lay in tlicir u]i- 
hoMing the ])riority of space; for tliis, as we have seen, 
enabled them to explain the possibility (jf mathematics as a 
science nhich lays down n 'pi'iori laws for all perceptions. As 
all objects, according to this theoiy, ate contained in space and 
time, so we can understand that what is pivn ed in relation to 
spaee and time holds good for all objects. But then, in so fai 
as time and space are taken as existing in themselves, i.e., apart 
from the relation of things to our faculty of perception, these 
advantages are purchased at a great cost. For, in the first 
place, what are we to make of the objective existence of wliat 
after all are but forms of relation, ])rior to and independent of 
any tilings related — “ two eternal and infinite nonentities cxi.st- 
ing without anything aetual being there, in order to embrace 
all that is actual within them ? How can we think of an 
infinite possibility of relations as an actuality subsisting br 
itself ? In the second place, even if we set aside this diiliculty, 
we shall be obliged to treat time and space as conditions of the 
supersensible as well as of the sensible, which is equivalent to 
the denial of the existence of anything supersensible what- 
soever. For then wc fall into the “ dangerous dilemma, 
spoken of by Berkeley, of supposing " either that space is God, 
or that there is something besides God which is eternal, un- 
created, infinite, indivisible, immutable.”^ Are we to “ bind 
God in matter or diffuse in space ’’ ? It was in the attempt to 
escape from such a result that Berkeley was led to reduce both 
* Berkeley, The Principlea of Human Knowledge, § 117. 
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space and extended substance to illusive appearances. Thus 
the supposition of the transcendental reality of space which is 
adopted by Newton, leads inevitably to the denial of its 
empirical reality ; and the only way to save the latter is to 
say that space is transcendentally ideal. And this leads us to 
recognise the element of truth contained in the views of 
Leibniz, who discovered the subjectivity of time and space and 
thereby avoided tlie objections which have been just stated. 
Leibniz, however, exposed himself to equally strong objections 
on the other side, by misconceiving this subjectivity as a mere 
“ confusion " introduced by sense into our ideas of the relations 
of things. For this view implies that space and time are not 
a priori, (because not prior to, or presupposed in, the percep- 
tion of the things in question,) and makes it impossible to 
explain how mathematics can derive from them universal laws 
for perception. In other words, it explains the limitation of 
mathematics to experience only on a principle that destroys its 
a priori character. 

Let us. then, recapitulate Kant’s results, rememliering always 
the assumption on which they are reached, viz., that individual 
objects are presented to us in sense. On that assumption it is 
argued that space and time are presupposed in the objects ol' 
perception ; for such objects, if external, are repre.sented as in 
space and time, and, if mere modifications of mind, they are 
represented as in time : and this means that all such objects 
appear as special deteniiiiiations of space and time. Hence 
space and time cannot be given in the perceptions of these 
objects, but are a priori conditions of such perceptions. Space 
and time, further, are related to the special olijects perceived, 
not as general ideas under which they are subsumed, but as 
individual wholes, of which tJuir individuality is a limitation 
or determination. They, in fact, exist for us as individual 
objects only as we make a special construction in space and 
time, which, as all-embracing, individual wholes, are presup- 
posed in that construction. And tliis enables us also to under- 

VOL. I. u 
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stand why a science, which anticipatively, ir., without waiting 
for objects to he given, determines or limits space and time in 
various ways, or, in other words, makes arbitrary constructions 
in them, should yet supply ns with universal principles which 
are necessarily applicable to all objects of perception. At the 
same time it is obvious that such objects, — objects the deter- 
mination of which is reached by such an a priori process, — can- 
not be regarded as things in themselves, or objects independent 
of all relation to our subjectivity. They can only be objects 
as they are for our perception, not objects as they are in them- 
selves ; they can be only phenomena and not noumena. 
bi'iigSenipt argument is not susceptible of attack, if we admit its 

presuppositions. Trendelenburg, indeed, seemed to make a 
dnemina. plausible criticism on Kant’s view when he objected that the 
dilemma set up in Aesthetic, between the objectivity and the 
subjectivity of space and time, is not an exclusive one. Tor why, 
he asked, should they not be both objective and subjective at 
once ? Why should they not be a priori possessions of the 
mind, and yet at the same time elements of knowledge, not 
merely of phenomena, but of things in themselves ? Kant’s 
dilemma is thus defectm : for it does not cover the whole field 
of possibility. To this the simple answer is that the alterna- 
tive supposed to be overlooked is excluded by the very way in 
which the problem is stated by Kant. Kant, in fact, starts 
with the supposition that indhddual objects are given through 
affections of sense which they produce, and argues, in the 
first place, that, because they are so given, the space and 
time in which they are given is their presupposition, a pre- 
supposition which must be due not to the affections but to the 
nature of the receptivity of sense in which they are given ; and 
in the second place, that this a primi subjectivity or ideality of 
time and space explains how universal and necessary prin- 
ciples applicable to the objects of sense may be developed by 
mathematical science. Space and time and their a priori 
determinations can be empirically real only because they are 
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transceudentally ideal. If, on the other hand, they were 
transccndcntally real, if they belonged to the things in them- 
selves which produce our sensible affections, they could be 
known to us only through the affections of our sensibility, and, 
therefore, only in their contingent individuality; in other 
words, the knowledge we have of them would refer to nothing 
but the individuals actually perceived in the moment when 
they are perceived, and could have no value as a universal and 
necessary principle of perception. Mathematics could not 
anticipate empirical perception by a priori construction, nor 
could time and space be the presuppositions of our perceptions 
of objects. It appears, therefore, that, on Kantian principles, 
the transcendental reality would necessarily imply the empirical 
ideality of space and time, i.e., would imply that time and space 
and all their a priori determinations are illusive ; and, on the 
other hand, that their empirical reality can be based only on their 
transcendental ideality. Bat Trendelenburg’s supposition, that 
space and time may be both ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ can mean 
only that they may be both empirically and transceudentally 
real at once; i.e., it involves a pre-established harmony between 
the things as they are and the necessary subjective forms 
under which they are perceived — a supposition which, as Kant 
repeatedly points out, is absurd, because it supposes us to 
transcend a distinction which at the same time we admit to be 
for us absolute, and to know that which, c.c hypotJmi, is out of 
consciousness. " What,” he asks, “ should I need in order to 
avoid the idealising of space ? It is obvious that I should need 
to say, not only that the idea of space completely corresponds 
with the relation which our sensibility has to objects, which is 
what I have said, but that it is in all points like the objects 
themselvea But this is an assertion to which I can attach no 
meaning whatsoever, any more than I can attach a meaning to 
the assertion that the sensation of redness is like that quality 
of cinnabar which excites the sensation in <ne.” ^ 


^ Prolegomena, § 13, Bemark 2tid. 
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The “third course" of Trendelenburg was, therefore, not 
overlooked by Kant ; it was excluded by the necessity of his 
argument. The p'iority and a-priority of time and space are 
essentially inconsistent with any view of them as conditions 
or attributes of things in themselves. This is a conclusion 
which Kant could not escape, except either by denying the 
reality of things in themselves, or by asserting that the 
objects of sense are such things. But, if the latter alterna- 
tive were adopted, the priority of the knowledge of the con- 
ditions or possible relations of such objects to our knowledge 
of the objects themselves seemed to him inexplicable; while, if 
the former were adopted, the a-posteriority of our knowledge of 
the objects and its dependence upon sensible affections became 
inexplicable. No doubt a step was taken by Kant to escape 
the latter difficulty when he pointed out in the Analytic that 
through tliese afiections, apart from the synthesis of the undei'- 
standing, objects are not presented to us as such. For, if the 
reference of affections to objects is due to the spontaneity of 
thought, that spontaneity must itself enable us to grasp the 
objects to which it makes us refer the affections. But this 
only extinguishes the opposition in one fonn to make it re- 
appear in another : for the objects thus reached by the synthesis 
of the given matter of sense under the form of sense, do not 
correspond to the unity of thought from which they receive 
their detennination, a discoi-d which necessarily gives rise to 
the opposition of noumena (i.c., of the ideas of objects that do 
so correspond) to the phenomemol objects actually a25preheiided 
through the determination of sense by thought. It appears, 
therefore, that there was no way for Kant to determine the 
forms of space and time as at once empirically and transcen- 
dentally real (which is what Trendelenburg must here mean by 
objective and subjective), except one which involved a surrender 
of his fixed distinction between conception and perception, 
between the spontaneity and the receptivity of the mind. For 
only by such a surrender would it have been possible to reach 
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the identification of the noumenal objects of pure thought with 
the phenoiiieiial objects perceived in space and time, or even 
the reduction of the distinction between them to a relative 
distinction (so that phenomena shoidd be seen to be noumena 
imperfectly apprehended, and noumena to be only phenomena 
perfectly understood). But such a solution of the opposition 
between phenomena and noumena, as respectively ‘ subjective ’ 
and ‘ objective,’ or in Kant’s language, empirically and transcen- 
dentally real, could not be realised by him even from the point 
of view of the Analytic, and from the point of view of the 
Aedhetic, the very idea of it lay beyond the horizon. For so 
long as objects as such are supposed to be given to the passive 
mind through the affections of sense, it is an absurdity to 
suppose that they can be known as they are in themselves, 
and a double absurdity to suppose that they can be known in 
themselves a piimi} 

We have now to consider how the point of view of theca^g®''* 

^ point o£ view 

Aesthetic changes as we pass to the Analytic, or, in other words, 
to point out the defects in the theory of the Aesthetic, which 
the Analytic seeks to supply. In order to do this, we have to 
anticipate the answer to two questions : (1) how, in Kant’s 
view, do sensations give rise to perceptions ? and (2) how do 
perceptions give rise to knowledge of objects ? 

When it is said that “objects are given through sense,” now do bsiimp 
or that they are “ given in perception,” what does this mean ? 

According to the ordinary view from which Kant started, it 
would mean that individual objects in their complete deter- 
mination as individuals are presented to us through affections 
of sense without any activity of thought, and that all that 
thought can do is to dissect or analyse them. In the Aesthetic, 
as we have seen, Kant does not disturb this view except to 
point out that individual objects are presented to us in space 
and time, and are thus invested with an a priori form in 

‘ Cf. E, Atuolclt, Kan^a Tmnacnidmtah Idealitat dta Raumea und der Zeil, 
where this subject is very thoroughly discussed. 
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becoming the objects of om* perception. Sense is a mere re- 
ceptivity of perceptions wliich, however, are subjected to its 
own forms. At the same time, Kant does not overlook the 
distinction between sensation and perception, and his words 
are such as to show that the idea of passive reception could be 
strictly applied only to the former. For while sensation is 
described as “ the effect of the object upon the mind in so far 
as we are affected thereby,” perception is said to ” refer to the 
object.” The same distinction is implied in the description of 
sensibility as " capacity of acquiring ideas of objects througli 
the manner in which we are affected by them”; and again 
when space is said to be the “ formal constitution of the sub- 
ject, in virtue of which it is affected by objects and acquires 
thereby an immediate idea or perception of them.” 

Is It by means But it may be said that it is implied in such language that 

aiomiT’’**™ forms of sense of themselves are sufficient to combine the 
manifold elements of sensation so as to produce a perception of 
objects. Sensations in themselves, it may be allowed, arc 
“ perishing existences,” which, for a being that merely feels 
them, would have no relation, and certainly no necessary rela- 
tion, to each other, and would therefore be incapable of being 
referred to any object. But the forms of sense are forms of 
synthesis. As the sensations are received, they arrange them- 
selves, or are arranged by means of these forms, in an order of 
coexistence and succession in space and time; and the combina- 
tion thus produced is all that is necessary to turn them into 
perceptions of objects. 

No; for these To tMs it must be answcred in the first place, that time and 
th™gh‘ttn»B- space as form of ‘pcrceptim are not yet 2^trccptions of time and 
oSmsto^ space, “ represented as infinite given wholes ” in which objects 
are or may be arranged. Space and time do not exist, even as 
“ objects of perception,” apart from the spontaneity of thought 
by which their manifold elements are brought to unity; for 
“ the combination of the many in one can never come into our 
minds through sense, nor can it be contained in the pure form 
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of sensible percciilion and introduced along with it. It is an 
act of mental spontaneity ; and, as vve call this spontaneity 
understanding to distinguish it from the receptivity we refer to 
sense, so all combination, be it conscious or unconscious, be it 
a combination of the manifold elements of perception or of 
different conceptions, and in the former case, be it a combina- 
tion of pure or of sensible perception, is an act of the 
understanding. To this act we give the general name of 
synthesis in order to indicate definitely that we can rc'gremd 
nothin// as united in the ohjeet u,rdes5 we have first ourselves com- 
bined it, and that of all ideas combination is the one which 
cannot be given by objects but must be developed by the sub- 
ject itself because it is an act of its self-activity.” ‘ There is, 
therefore, necessary to the genesis of perception as such, as 
opposed to sensation on the one hand and to the mere forms of 
sense on the other, an activity which Kant attributes to the 
understanding ; though not to the understanding in that con- 
scious activity which is manifested in the application of the 
categories, but in an unconscious activity, to which he gives the 
name of imagination. And Kant warns us, therefore, that in 
the Aesthetic there was an important omission, which requires 
to be corrected, ere we can see the true relation of perception 
to conception and the way in which they combine in know- 
ledge. “ Space represented as an object, as is necessary in the 
geometrical determination of it, contains more than a mere 
form of perception, to wit, the combination or integration of the 
manifold given in the form of sense into a perceptive preserda- 
tion ; so that, while in the form of perceptmi is given only the 
unconnected manifold, the formal perception is the conscious- 
ness of the manifold as a unity. In the Aesthetic I referred 
this unity to sense, but by doing so, I meant only to indicate 
that it is a unity which precedes all conception. It is, in fact, 
the product of a synthesis, which though it cannot be attri- 
buted to the senses, yet must be achieved before any 

IB. 129, § 16. 
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conceptions of space and time can become possible. I'or it is 
by means of the unity of a fi'iori perception, which is due to 
the direct determination of sensibility by understanding, that 
space and time .are at first given as perceptions. Hence it is 
correct to refer it to space and time as perceptions, and not to 
the conception of the understanding.” ^ 

and the The Unity of time and space as pure perceptions, as well 

perceptions so 

not‘l“c“know- empirical perceptions as such, must, therefore, be 

afurtherem- accouiited for by a direct action of understanding upon sen.se, 

ciundmtod- which is pi'ior to any application of conceptions, even of the 
a priori conceptions, to these perceptions. But this is not all. 
This direct action of understanding upon .sense, which 2 'roduces 
the image.s of percejition, is an activity that transfmins the 
sensations, the projrer data of sense upon which it acts, into i)er- 
ceptions. But it is a ‘ blind’ or unconscious activity : and it does 
not, therefore, give rise to any intelligent consciousness of things. 
It sets appearances before us, but does not enable us to rei'er them 
to objects as such. "We talk of ‘ objects of perception,’ but per- 
ception, as Kant says, in itself is ‘ blind,’ and its images do not 
for it represent anything. Apart from conce 2 >tion, it would be 
“ for us as thinking beings as good as nothing.” What it would 
set before us would be at best a mere “ Gewrdd ” or chaos of 
appearances, flitting before the mind's eye, but without our 
being able to fix them to anything, a " blind play of images, i.t.. 
less than a dream.” The same idea is expressed with great 
emphasis in a letter of Kant to Herz (dated 26th May, IT 89), 
in which he tries to answer some of the objections of Maimon. 
Without the application of the pure conceptions of the under- 
standing, he there declares, “ the data of sense would never set 
any object before me, nay they would not enable me even to 
attain that unity of consciousness which is required for the 
consciousness of myself, as an object of inner sense. I could 
not be capable of knowing even that these data of sense are 
presented to me, and consequently for me as an intelligent 


*B. 161 Tiote. 
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being they would be absolutely nothing at all. It is true that, 
if in thought I make myself into an animal, I can conceive 
sensible ideas to carry on their regular play in my soul, .seeing 
that they might still be bound together according to an empiri- 
cal law of association and so have influence upon feeling or 
desire. This I can conceive, if I suppose myself to be conscious 
of every single idea, but not conscious, by means of the synthetic 
unity of apperception, of the relation of those isolated ideas to 
the unity of the conception of their ol>ject : but then I should 
not through these ideas have knowledge of anything, even of 
that state of myself which the ideas imply.” ' 

The passage I have iust quoted introduces some conceptions conception 

° ^ A necessary for 

which we are not yet in a position to appreciate fully. But 
we can see the general idea that underlies it. It is that mere 
sense, or even mere perception, can give rise to no consciousness 
of an object as such, any more than it can give us a conscious- 
ness of self as such. A mere animal, (if, without dogmatising 
as to what kind of consciousness animals in fact possess, we 
understand by an animal a purely sentient being,) cannot have 
anything like what we call knowledge. Its inner life is a 
series of fleeting states, which it does not combine according to 
universal principles, and which, therefore, it does not refer to 
permanent objects distinct from the pa.ssing states through 
which they are know'n. And for the same reason, it cannot be 
conscious of itself in opposition, yet in relation, to those 
objects. It is true, indeed, as Kant admits, that the sensuous 
consciousness of the animal is a unity, though it is not a unity 
for itself. Its passing states may leave images behind them, 
which are recalled by new sensations and recall each other 
according to an empirical law of association, and which may 
awaken appropriate impulses, as when a dog shrinks from the 
.stick that has beaten him ; but such a phay of sensible ideas or 
images will not account for knowledge, which implies that the 
different data of sense are distinguished yet bound together in 
’ R. XI. 57 : H. VIII. 714. 
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one consciousness and connected in definite ways as represent- 
ing permanent objects. 

Combination jn ^yhat lias bcen just said there are a number of ideas, 
ofth“im^ia- which cannot yet be fully explained, but it may suffice to show 
OODSCiOU? * that, as we pass from the Aesthetic to the Analytic, we come in 
“nderatttud- gight of two Very important elements in Kant s view of percep- 
tion, of which in the Aesthetic there was scarcely any indication ; 
first, that in perception both pure and empirical, there is 
involved an associative combination of the elementary data of 
sense, which is to be traced to the imagination and through it 
to the understanding ; and secondly, that, even after this action 
of our mental spontaneity in perception has been recognised, 
we have not yet fully accounted for the peculiarities of our 
perception. For our perceptions are what they are, because of 
a relation into which they are brought in our consciousness of 
them, viz., the relation to the pure conceptions of our under- 
standing. Apart from this relation they cannot give rise to a 
consoiousftess of objects but merely to a series of images, which 
pass before our mind’s eye without being recognised as the 
images of any objects, still less of an ordered world of objects. 
The unconscious synthesis of imagination, by which the 
appearances of sense are [iresented to us in an unbroken 
continuity of images in harmony with the forms of time and 
space, if it explains how perceptions are made out of sensations, 
does not yet e.xplain how that continuity should be broken by 
the recognition of separate elements, which are distinguished 
from each other and how at the same time these elements 
should become connected together in certain definite ways. 
Yet all this, in Kant’s view, is involved in the reference of 
these perceptions to objects. Hence the naive view of the 
ordinary consciousness, according to which individual objects as 
such are given to us in sense in all their complete determina- 
tion as individuals, is once for all set aside. For even the 
images of perception are not given to us apart from the activity 
of the mind to which they are given ; and, if they were, they 
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could not be recognised as images of objects, without a further 
mental activity. If we reduce semse to what really belongs to 
it, all that is left would be a series of transitory sensations 
without relation to each other. Thus even for an associative 
principle that could create a mere perceptive consciousness, we 
require the unconscious working of a principle of unity 
kindred in nature to that which is manifested in the self- 
conscious activity of the undei’standing ; and in order that we 
may be able to make any vse of the perception, so as to know 
an object by it, we recpiire that conscious activity itself. 

As we enter upon the study of the Analytic, therefore, we 
have to strip perception of its borrowed attributes, and to 
reduce it to an element in knowledge ; and we have to refer to 
the activity of thought much that we have hitherto regarded 
simply as given in sense. "We have to make a fresh analysis 
of a result which hitherto has been represented as if it were 
given once for all in its completed form. IVe have to see in 
the makiny what in the Aesfkdic we took for granted ns made. 
Reducing the data of sense to a mere manifold, in which no 
principle of unity is working, we have to aisk what more is 
wanted for a connected inner and outer e\peiicnce, i.e., for the 
consciousness of a world of objects in space and time, all 
standing in relation to one self, which at the same time is 
conscious of itself as one object among others. In other words, 
we have to ask how a sentient subject, who is also intelligent, 
must determine his feelings by thought, ere he can represent 
himself as one individual in a world of individuals, all of which 
are included in one space and one time, and have their co- 
existent and successive phases definitely determined in relation 
to each other. In the Aisthdic all this was supposed to be 
given in sense. Perception was there regarded as setting us 
face to face with the individual in his complete, not to say 
infinite, determination, which no conception could ever exhaust. 
Now, we have to recognise that an individual object can be 
determined as such only by a s}’nthetic activity of the under- 
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standing in %vlneh the luanitbld of sense is brought to unity, 
and that the infinite detennination of the individual merely 
means that this acti\ ity manifests itself in a continuous process, 
of which we know that it can never he completed. We have 
to realise, in fact, that experience is a process of continuous 
synthesis which is stiinidated and guided by an idea that can 
never he completely realised. The beginning of this process is 
made, n hene^ or difierent elements given in sense are combined 
in the unity of a conception and so referred to an object.^ 
The end of it would be the determination of that object in re- 
lation to an absolute whole beyond which no data can be given 
for synthesis. In other words, the object in being determined 
as such becomes t\\Q punctum stam of a progressive determina- 
tion, which can find no limit unless we are able to connect it at 
the other end with the absolute boundary of the universe. This 
absolute goal we assume as a reality which exists objectively, 
independent of the process of our knowledge, ic., we assume 
that the individual object is determined in i elation to the 
absolute whole of things ; and that we, in progressively deter- 
mining it, are merely tracing out lines of connexion and 
determination, which exi.st independently of the knowing sub- 
ject and of all the activity of perception and thought whereby 
he acquires a consci(iusne.ss of it. Yet, on the other hand, 
Kant points out that this idea by which we are guided comes 
into contradiction with the very nature or essential conception 
of the synthetic jirocess by which we seek to realise it. For, 
in the first place, in so far as the juocess is a process of 
synthesis of a given manifold, the mind that performs it can 
never find in itself a ground for the conviction that the 

* Really, as we have seen and shiUl see more fully in the sequel, this 
first process is more complex than is indicated in the words used above : for 
the synthesis of the understanding implies first the distinction of the elements 
of perception (wliich have been combined in the blind synthesis of imagina- 
tion), and then the recognition of their connexion as corresponding to a pure 
conception. VI e have, therefore, to think of an unconscious associative process 
of imagination as continually anticipating and forming the basis for the con- 
scious process of knowledge. 
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synthesis is completed : and, in llic second place, if v e look to 
the forms under which the maniiold is oiven, it is manifest 
that they preclude the very idea of completion : for as we 
cannot find a limit to extension in sj.ace or to duration in 
time, so we cannot exhaust the possible determinations of a 
world in space and time. It is a world which hy the nature 
of the case is without limit or boundary, which it would he 
a contradiction to suppose limited or bounded. It appears, 
therefoi'e, that we have to regard experience or knowledge as 
a process towards a goal which yet by the nature of the case 
it can never reach ; so that the very idea of an objectively com- 
pleted world, which in the proce.ss of knowledge we seek to 
bring into consciousness, comes directly into collision with the 
fact that we are conscious of that world as being in space and 
time, and as therefore incapable of being ever completely deter- 
mined. E.xperience is tlms an endless process, which yet 
necessarily is assumed to have a fixed and definite end. Or it 
is an endless effort to get beyond the subject to an object 
which is supposed to be determined in itself ; while yet the 
very nature of the process .shows that wc cannot by means of 
it reach that which is determined in itself, z>.. that we cannot 
get beyond the subjective. 

These considerations necess<ti-il}' give rise to a new coucep- tionoTti'F 
tion of the opposition between the phenomenon and the thing phenomeMn° 
in itself, a conception different from, or at least going beyond, 
that in which the ArsUirtic rested. Tiitre the thing in itself 
was tliat object which was conceived as producing an affection 
in the sensibility. This affection, with the aid of the forms of 
sensibility, was further represented as directly giving rise to the 
perception of an object, wliich, of course, could not be known 
to agree in any characteristic with the object that affected the 
sensibility. It might, however, be asked, — and from more 
perception taken by itself, and viewed as Kant views it in the 
Aesthetic, no answer to the question could be derived, — whence 
comes this consciousness of an object different from the 
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phenomenal object ; or, what is the same thing, whence comes 
this consciousness of sense as having an object, so to 
speak, thrust upon it from without ? For a passivity can be 
known only in contrast with an activity, and in the Aesthetic 
no activity is mentioned. The answer comes in the Anabjtic, 
where wo learn that the perception of an object does involve an 
activity of synthesis, which, however, has reference to, or is 
exerted upon, data given independently of it. Hence, as the 
mind becomes conscious of its own activity, it sets up a goal 
for itself in conformity with that activity, and by the deter- 
mination of the matter of sense under its forms, it seeks to 
reach that goal. But the effect of this effort is to bring into 
prominence a collision or opposition between the end and the 
means which the mind has to use in realizing it ; between the 
combining activity of thought and the material with which 
that activity has to work. The goal set by the mind before 
itself, therefore, appears as a noumenon or thing in itself, which the 
mind cannot grasp, because it is not purely active but lias to 
receive its matter as given. And the affection of the subjec- 
tivity, which is thus the presupposition of its activity, must of 
course, be referred to the noumenon or tiling in itself, which 
is the only thing that the mind is conscious of beyond its own 
process in experience, since it is the goal which the mind sets 
up for that process. In tliis way we can see how the Analytic 
at once justifies the presupposition of a thing in itself made in 
the Aesthetic and carries us beyond it For it gives to the 
thing in itself the character of a noumenon or ideal set up by 
knowledge for itself, and just for that reason represents it as 
the ultimate reality to which we must refer the affections, i.c., 
the data on which the mind’s activity is exerted. 

o“th“p7o!“"' y®** to discuss. 

Indeed, the full discussion of it is not possible, until we have 

the (.o„sijej.e(i how, in Kant’s view, the character of the 
activity of the pure intelligence limits it to synthesis of a 
given matter, and at the same time makes it impossible for it 
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to realise its ideal in a matter given under the forms of time 
and space. At the point we have reached it is sullicient to 
call attention to the way in which the problems of the 
Analytic and the Dialectic open before us. Perhaps one of the 
greatest hindrances which Kant has put in our way in compre- 
hending the Critique, is the formalistic way in which he has 
separated these two paits of it, setting understanding and 
reason before us as two separate ‘ faculties,’ without casting 
sufficient light upon the identity of the intelligence in these 
two different aspects of it. The preliminary view we have 
now talcen may be sufficient to indicate how Kant’s reconsidera- 
tion of the results of the Aesthetic, or rather of the Dissertation, 
led him to recognize the necessity of dealing with the double 
problem as to the process and the ideal of knowledge, and to 
^ve a new interpretation of the contrasts between perception 
and conception, and between the phenomenon and thing in 
itself. In the Analytic and Dialeciic respectively, our eyes 
are directed first to one and then to the other of the terms 
in these contrasts ; in the Analytic to the process of experience 
and the phenomenal object, in the Dialectic to the ideal of 
experience and the noumeiial object. But we cannot really 
understand either, unless we keep in view that any re.sult 
reached by looking at one of the two complementary aspects 
of the system is provisional, and that the bearing of the Critique 
cannot be seen until we are able to combine them in one final 
view. 

With this caution we must now proceed to the exposition 
and criticism of the Analytic. 
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THE TWO LOGICS, AKD THE DISCOVERY OR METAPHYSICAL 
DEDUCTION OF THE CATEGORIES. 


The Atiihetit 
is the first step 
in enticftl 
reflexion. 


The AflolifUc 
and the 
Dioleztic m* 
volve u new 
reflexion upon 
the presup- 
positions (»f 
the Aciiheiic, 


analysis of the AesiMtie has shown that it is the fir st 
ste p in that transformation of the ordinary conscious ness 
by going back upon its presuppositions , whic h is the es sential 
wor k of ph ilo sophical criticism. Taking the common view of 
perception as the immediate consciousness of an individual 
object through sense, the Aestkdie showed that such an object 
always presents iteelf as ^ special determination, of the pre- 
supposed individual totality of space or time, and that only on 
this tlieory is it possible to explain the way in which matlie- 
matical science anticipates sensible e.xperience. The constructs e 
synthesis of mathematics w'ould not be possible, if space and 
time were not the a i)fion forms of perception. 

But when we pass on to the Analijtic, we find that tliis first 
stage of critical reflexion itself starts from presuppositions 
which are not strictly accurate. For no totality, no individual 
wliolc can exist for us except through a synthetic activity, 
which brings together the data of sense in relation to the 


unity of the conscious subject. If we abstract from such a 
combining activity, what remains is merely a ‘ manifold,’ i.e., a 
‘ many,’ which is not yet a ‘ many-in-one.’ Further, even if 
we attribute to sense, as immediately determined by the unity 
of the conscious subject, a synthesis of the manifold which is 
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sufficient to turn sensation into perception, we are obliged 
to regard this synthesis as implicit and unconscious, i.c., as 
a synthesis of elements which arc not definitely distinguished 
and related ; and the unity of such perception stiU needs the 
understanding to make it explicit. We are, therefore, obliged 
to recognise that “ perception without conception is blind,” and 
that it requires the activity of the understanding “ to bring it 
to conceptions,’’ even if it be also true that “conception 
without perception is empty,” ie., that it reduces itself to 
the barren unity of analytic thought, which has no relation 
to any difference or ‘ manifold.' It is, therefore, the business 
of the Amiytk to show that the unity of apperception is 
necessary to experience as well as the unity of perception; 
and to explain how, in relation to the manifold, the foinier 
unity gives rise to the principles of a p'Tion synthesis which 
are required for the determination of the objects of experience 
as such. Lastly, it is the business of the Dialectic to show 
liow the same unity is also the source of a still higher kind of 
principles, by which the determination of objects in exjierience 
is connected with that idea of absolute totality which in the 
Aesthetic had been “ represented as given ” in the case of time 
and space. 

Again, both in the Analytic and in the Diahdic we find that 
Kant divides each of his problems into two subordinate 

of the catagor- 

inquiries. In the first place, he endeavours to analyse the w® and ideas, 
undeistanding and the reason, and to discover the implements, 
i.e., the forms of syntliosis, with which they aie armed for their 
work : viz., in the one case, the pure conceptions or categories 
which the understanding uses to determine the objects of 
experience as such, and in the other case, the Ideas by means 
of which the reason seek.s to carry that synthesis on to the 
unconditioned and to connect empirical knowledge with the 
consciousness of things in themselves. Then, in the second 
place, he seeks to justify both conceptions and ideas so far as 
they are capable of justification ; in other words, to show in 

VOL. I. X 
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the case of the pure conceptions that they are just those categories 
which are required for, and presupposed in, our actual know- 
ledge or experience ; and in the case of the Ideas, that, though 
they are not capable of being used in the determination of 
things in themselves, yet they have a regulative use in relation 
to empmcal science, as setting before it the ideal aim after 
which it must sti'ive and by which its progress is guided. In 
other words, Kant seeks to supply both a metaphysical and a 
transcendental deduction of his categories and ideas, as well as of 
the a priori principles of understanding and reason which are 
based on them. In this chapter we have to consider how 
Kant performed the former of these tasks, in relation to the 
categories of the understanding, though it may also be neces- 
sary to say a word about the ideas of reason in order to bring 
out the unity of Kant’s method in both cases. 
fomaaSiVc ® previous chapter’ we have referred to Kant’s account 
c°i“dcduc& of the way in which he was led to connect his lists of cate- 
gories and of ideas with that analysis of the process of thought 
which is supplied by formal Logic. Universalising the problem 
suggested by Hume in relation to the objective value of the 
principle of causality, Kant asked how we are authorised to 
say that an objective value attaches to any of the a prion 
conceptions; and this again led him to ask what a pnori 
conceptions there are. In seeking to answer this question, 
Kant found that the list of Aristotle’s categories would not 
serve his purpose: for it seemed to be constructed on no 
definite principle, but merely by taking up any a prion con- 
ception which happened to present itself in a general review 
of experience. Besides, it contained several ideas which Kant 


had already discovered to be determinations of the forms of 
sense. In this difficulty it su^jested itself to Kant that formal 
Logic had already analysed the process by which the mind 
manipulates the content of the ideas which it already possesses, 
whatever be the source, a priori or a posteriori, from which it 


^ See above, p. 207 teq. 
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has derived them ; and, though this is a different thing from 
the process by which the mind goes beyond itself to apprehend 
objects or to add new elements to those already combined 
in its ideas of objects, yet both processes belong to the 
same mind, and may be expected to have an intimate relation 
to each other. There will no doubt be an essential difference 
in the two processes, if, and in so far as, in the latter 
there is something which depends, not on the activity of 
the subjective intelligence, but on the object or on the way in 
which the subject is acted on by it upon the affections of 
sense, and the nature of the sense affected). But, in so far as 
in both cases we have manifestations of the activity of the 
intelligence itself, they will be closely alrin to each other ; and 
what is ascertained of the one process may be expected to afford 
a clue to discover what is true of the other. In other words, 
the red piocess of intelligence, so far as it is a p'iori, may 
be expected to show cliaracterislics identical with, or closely 
analogous to, those of its formd process. Now, the character- 
istics of the latter process had been, as Kant held, sufficiently 
explained by formal Logic : a science which was all but com- 
pleted at a stroke by Aristotle, and inherited from him without 
substantial change by his successors. Hence this formal Logic 
was for him a safe and secure point of departure for the 
discovery of the transcendcntd Logic ; and he held that every- 
one of the elements of the fonner might be treated as a 
guiding thread in the search for some coiTesponding element 
in the latter. 

The process of thought as analj’sed by formal Logic is Tiioioimn 
divided into the tliree subordinate processes of conception, judg- 
ment and reasoning, and each of these has its special character- 
istics. A conception is defined in contrast with a perception 
as a general idea, which, as general, is not in immediate relation 
to an object, but constitutes a unity under which the percep- 
tions of objects may be brought, either directly or indirectly, 
through other conceptions less general than itself (the extension 
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the case of the pure conceptions that they are just those categories 
which are required for, and presupposed in, our actual know- 
ledge or experience ; and in the case of the Ideas, that, though 
they are not capable of being used in the determination of 
things in themselves, yet they have a regulative use in relation 
to emphical science, as setting before it the ideal aim after 
which it must strive and by which its progress is guided. In 
other words, Kant seeks to supply both a metaphysical and a 
transcendental deduction of his categories and ideas, as well as of 
the a priori principles of understanding and reason which are 
baaed on them. In this chapter we have to consider how 
Kant performed the former of these tasks, in relation to the 
categories of the understanding, though it may also be neces- 
sary to say a word about the ideas of reason in order to bring 
out the unity of Kant's method in both cases. 

In ^ previous chapter’ we have referred to Kant’s account 
cAi“d eduetC. of the Way in which he was led to connect his lists of cate- 
gories and of ideas with that analysis of the process of thought 
which is supplied by formal Logic. Universalising the problem 
suggested by Hume in relation to the objective value of the 
principle of causality, Kant asked how we are authorised to 
say that an objective value attaches to any of the a piriori 
conceptions ; and this again led him to ask what a priori 
conceptions there are. In seeking to answer this question, 
Kant found that the list of Aristotle’s categories would not 
serve his purpose : for it seemed to be constructed on no 
definite principle, but merely by taking up any a priori con- 
ception which happened to present itself in a general review 
of experience. Besides, it contained several ideas which Kant 
had already discovered to be deteiminations of the forms of 
sense. In this difficulty it suggested itself to Kant that formal 
Logic had already analysed the process by which the mind 
manipulates the content of the ideas which it already possesses, 
whatever be the source, a priori or a postman, from which it 
1 See above, p. 207 ttq. 
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has derived them ; and, though this is a different thing from 
the process by wliioii the mind goes beyond itself to apprehend 
objects or to add new elements to those already combined 
in its ideas of objects, yet both processes belong to the 
same mind, and may be expected to have an intimate relation 
to each other. There will no doubt be an essential difference 
in the two processes, if, and in so far as, in the latter 
there is something which depends, not on the activity of 
the subjective intelligence, but on the object or on the way in 
which the subject is acted on by it upon the affections of 
sense, and the nature of the sense affected). But, in so far as 
in both cases we have manifestations of the activity of the 
intelligence itself, they will be closely aldn to each other ; and 
what is ascertained of the one process may be expected to afford 
a clue to discover what is true of the other. In other words, 
the real process of intelligence, so far as it is a priori, may 
be expected to show characteristics identical with, or closely 
analogous to, those of its formal process. Now, the character- 
istics of the latter process had been, as Kant held, sufficiently 
explained by formal Logic : a science which was all but com- 
pleted at a stroke by Aristotle, and inherited from him without 
substantial change by his successors. Hence this fm'tnal Logic 
was for him a safe and secure point of departure for the 
discovery of the transcendental Logic ; and he held that every- 
one of the elements of the former might be treated as a 
guiding thread in the search for some corresponding element 
in the latter. 

The process of thought as analysed by formal Logic is Theini-mai^ 
divided into the tliree subordinate processes of conception, judg- 
ment and reasoning, and each of these has its special character- MpHonsSie 
istics. A conception is defined in contrast with a perception 
as a general idea, which, as general, is not in immediate relation 
to an object, but constitutes a unity under which the percep- 
tions of objects may be brought, either directly or indirectly, 
through other conceptions less general than itself (the extension 
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and comprehension of a conception being in inverse ratio to 
each other). Judgment, again, is the inocess in which this 
relation betv een a perception and a conception, or between two 
conceptions, is established ; hence we may say that the one use 
of conceptions is to make judgment possible, i.e., to subsume 
under them perceptions or less general conceptions. Finally, 
the reasoning or syllogistic process is a process in which the 
mediation between the terms of the judgment is carried to the 
furthest point, reaching its ultimate goal when no further 
middle term can be found between the subject and the 
predicate. 

Then diBci Now iu all this, the intelligence proceeds analytically: in other 
proM&c'of it starts with an idea, ir., a conception or perception of an 

JjUo|6m object, which it presupposes as given without asking how it is 

h.tocd on 0 given ; and it is by abstraction from that idea that the intelli- 

jjiiojiconccp 

fdeal’'"^ gence gets the conception which in the judgment it attaclies 

to it as a predicate, and also the conception which in the 
syllogism it uses as a middle term to combine the subject and 
predicate of the conclusion. When, however, we begin to 
consider how this will apply to a kind of judgment and 
syllogism in which the intelligence goes beyond itself to 
determine an object, or goes beyond its conception of an object 
to add new elements thereto, we find that something more is 
necessary. Here we have to do not with the analysis of a com- 
plex conception of an object which is already formed, but with 
the first formation of the conception of the object, or with the 
addition of new elements to it. At the point we have now 
reached, the (question how this is possible can no longer be 
answered in the simple way which was considered suffieient 
in the Aesthetic, i.e., by saying that it is in perception, pure 
or empirical, that the object is presented to the mind, and 
that it is from perception also that all new elements must be 
drawn which are to be added to the conception of it. For an 
object as such is now seen to be a ‘many-in-one,’ the conscious- 
ness of which cannot be accounted for by the impressions of 
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sense latoii sinj^ly, liut only liy tlicir being coniliinecl on some 
principle of nnimi. And in like ninnner, the addition of new 
elements to the conception of an object implies, not only that 
these elements are fjhcn in .sense, but also that the intelligence 
is able to bind them up with the others already combined ; and 
for this also there is recpiired some principle of union. In 
this case, the activity of thought cannot extract from the 
objects with which it deals the more general conceptions under 
which it .subsumes them ; but it mur.t bring these conceptions 
with it to the ‘ given data ’ in order to combine them in the 
consciousness of an object, or to add new elements to the con- 
ception of that object. Further, as in analysis we cannot stop 
till we find tlie simplest and most general idea under which a 
class of objects can be brought, so in synthesis we cannot stop 
till we find some first principle or all-embracing idea beyond 
which our intelligence can seek for nothing further. Here, 
therefore, for the analytic processes of judgment and reasoning, 
in which the mind derives all the data it needs from the 
conceptions with which it deals, we must substitute synthetic 
processes, in which the intelligence must itself supply all the 
principles of unity liy means of which it determines its objects. 
And, as in the former case, we have in judgment and reasoning 
analysis upon analysis up to the point where no further 
analysis is possible, so here we shall have synthesis upon 
synthesis, up to a first principle in which reason is finally 
satisfied. Hut the synthetic judgment is impossible without 
a imon conceptions to establi'ih unity in the given manifold of 
perception, and the synthetic syllogism is impossible without 
a priori ideas to which we may cany back the entire synthetic 
process of judgment, and by means of which we may give it 
perfect completeness and unity. Or, to put the same thing in 
another aspect, we require an a priori principle of understanding 
to combine the elements of the manifold of perception in rela- 
tion to the unity of the conscious subject ; while we require an 
a priori principle of reason to enable us finally to complete the 
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synthesis of objects, and so to overcome the division between 
nbjppt and subject, and reach the determination of the thing in 
itself. Tn the former case, therefore, the understanding, and in 
the latter case the reason, has to supply the a pnori principles 
which are required for knowledge, and which arc not to he got 
by analysis from the data to which they are to be applied, 
uiifncnco Accordin': to this mw, then, there are real functions of 
the under™ Understanding and reason in relation to knowledge, which 
theidoaaof"* Correspond exactly with their formal functions in relation to 

reason, 

thought ; and both understanding and reason bring with them 
a prim-i principles for the determination of objects. But there 
is a very important difference. I'or the a priori principles of 
understanding are necessar}^ in order that anything may be 
determined as an object at all; and they mvsl find application, 
if any data of sense are given in such a way that they 
can be brought in relation to consciousness: whereas the a 
priori principles of reason are not necessary for the determina- 
tion of objects in relation to the conscious subject, but only for 
the absolute completion of such determination. The latter, 
therefore, can find application, only if the manifold for synthesis 
can be exhausted, and the synthetic process of the under- 
standing brought to a conclusion. They aie in fact principles, 
the use of which can only be to bring the synthesis of the 
understanding to a final unity. But, if it be the case that the 
forms under which the manifold is given for synthesi.s, i.e., 
time and space, are such as to preclude tlie completion of the 
synthesis of the understanding, tlien tlie a jniori principles of 
reason can have no objective application. They can only 
represent an ideal of reason which can never become actual. 
On the other hand, the pure principles of the understanding, 
i.e., the principles which are involved in the activity of 
judgment, must needs, as we have said, find application, if there 
is to be such a thing as knowledge; for only through the 
application of these principles can the manifold become united 
in the conception of an object. We may therefore see, even 
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from this preliminary view of the matter, that, on Kant’s 
principles, the a priori synthesis of understanding must he 
possible, vrhile the a priori synthesis of reason must be im- 
possible; or, what is the same thing, that the a priori 
conceptions of understanding must be objectively valid in so 
far as the manifold to which they have to be applied is given, 
while the a priori ideas of reason cannot be valid, because the 
synthesis of understanding to which they have to be applied, 
cannot be completed. 

Deferring, in the meantime, the consideration of the a priori whatM 

° necessary foi 

principles of reason, let us look more closely into Kant’s 
“metaphysical deduction,’’ i.e., his discovery of the categories 
of the understanding ; — to which he was led by a consideration of as nibs'* 
the forms of judgment. The principle upon which he goes is, 
as we have seen, that the analytic judgment, — in which our 
understanding subsumes the perceptions or conceptions it 
already possesses under higher conceptions got by analysis 
from them, — has a close correspondence with the synthetic 
judgment, in which the understanding goes beyond itself and 
what it already knows in order to determine objects, (or to 
determine them further than they are already determined for 
us,) by bringing the manifold of perceptions under conceptions 
derived from itself. There is, however, an important difference 
in the two cases compared : for, in the foimer case, a subject is 
brought under predicates that already form part of the idea of 
that subject, while in the latter case, what is given in sense 
is only a manifold, ^c., a number of elements unconnected 
with each other ; and it would seem as if these could become 
connected together, so as to form a proper logical subject only 
after the predicate had been applied to them. In other words, 
it would seem as if in this case the predicate were needed to 
give to the subject that unity in virtue of which alone it can 
he an object of thought, or a subject to which any predicate 
can be attributed. For the manifold must be combined with 
thought, if it is to he combined into an object for thought. 
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Kant tries to get over this difficulty hy distinguishing percep- 
tion and conception as two steps in knowledge, in the first of 
which we have synthesis, while in the second we have the 
consciousness of the principle of the synthesis. Of the former 
he says that it is the “ work of imagination, a blind but neces- 
sary function of the soul without which we should have no 
knowledge, though we are seldom even conscious of it.” But 
though this synthesis is necessary for knowledge, it is nol 
sufficient for it. In addition to it there is required “foi 
knowledge, in the proper sense of the word,” an activity of the 
understanding, the business of which is to “ bring the imagina- 
tive synthesis to conceptions,” i.e., to detect the principles ol 
unity implied in such synthesis, or to find some principle 
under which it may be brought.' Xow, when we go ))ack to 
the beginning, the imineiples of unity, by which the manifold 
is combined and is determined as a definite object for tliought, 
must be found in the unity which thought has with itself, and 
which is expressed in the analytic judgment. Kant holds, 
therefore, that the synthetic unity of an object, as a definite 
object of perception which can be made the subject of analysis, 
is due to the same principles which govern such analysi>. 
It is only that the use to which they are put is somewhat 
different. Thus the logical principles involved in judgment 
become a guide to us in " bringing the primitive synthesis of 
imagination to conceptions.” In a pregnant passage, which 
almost breaks down with the weight of meaning which he 
makes it carry, Kant declares, that “ the same function, which 
gives unity to tlie different ideas in a judgment, gives imity 
also to the bare synthesis of different ideas in a perception : 
and this unity, when we express it in its generality, is the 
conception of the understanding. Hence, the same understand- 
ing, by the same acts which enabled it, through the analytic 
unity of thonglit with it.self, to give to its conceptions the 

^ In the next chapter we shall consider more particularly which of these 
ways of expression is the more exact statement of the truth. 
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logical form of the jxidgment, is eimhled also, by means of 
the sj iiihetlc unity of iliouglit A\ith ii'-elf in uppieliending the 
manifold of perception, to introduce into its ideas a transcen- 
dental content. These acts, therefore, in the latter application, 
are entitled the a priori conceptions of the understanding, and 
they refer a priori to objects, a kind of reference ndiich is 
altogether beyond the scope of general Logic.” ' 

The passage, from which the foregoing q^uotations are taken, 
contains some ideas which must wait for explanation till we Sd^ndc™ 
reach tlie Transeeudental Deduction of the Categories. For thojiid^mt. 
the present purpose, it may be sufficient to exhibit its general 
drift. Sense, whether pure or empirical, yields only a mani- 
fold, wliicli requires to be bronght to a unity ere by its means 
we can have a perception of any object. Hence, a synthetic 
judgment by which tlic manifold of perception is put together 
in the unity of an object must precede all analytic judgments. 

It might, indeed, seem that in the primitive synthesis judg- 
ment was not rocpiired ; for synthesis, as a mere putting 
together of the elements of perception, can be explained by 
the imagination as a “ blind ’’ and unconscious manifestation of 
the unity of thought. This at least might seem sufficient to 
explain why we have di.stinct images of perception, in wliich 
the manifold of sense is brought together into one idea wliich 
may be made the subject of a judgment. Lut it is not so : 
for the consciousness of sucli a unity, as an object of thought 
which may be made a .subject of predication, is attained only 
when the judgment is actually made; and tlie perception is 
thus at once distingiii.slied from, and referred to, a conception 
which expresses the princijdc of its unity (or under which 
its unity is brought). ISuch a judgment may be called analytic, 
since what it expresses as the predicate is already involved in 
the subject. But so to call it, would be to forget that it is us 
distinguished from and related to the predicate that the subject 
gets its determination as subject. In other words, the judg- 

' A. 79 J B. 105. 
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Rant's view of 
the relation of 
the analytic to 
the synthetic 
judgment. 


Unity and 
plurality of the 
conceptions of 
the under- 
standing. 


inent appears to presuppose a movement of thought which is 
only accomplished in it ; and we may say from one point of 
view, that the primitive judgment determines the perceived 
object synthetically in relation to a conception which is not 
contained in the idea of it as perceived ; while from another point 
of view we may say that the object as perceived is already deter- 
mined by the conception and that the primitive judgment only 
analyses it. Tn the passage which we are considering, Kant 
uses language which is not quite distinct, and we shall have to 
consider in the next chapter whether the difficulty suggested is 
ever fairly met by him. For the present it is sufficient to 
point out that the analytical process of judgment, in which a 
more general conception is abstracted from a less general and 
then used as a predicate to determine it, is conceived by Kant 
as analogous to, and in principle identical with, the synthetical 
process, by which a conception derived from the understanding 
is used to determine a perception derived from sense, and so to 
give objective value to the imaginative synthesis of the mani- 
fold. In the fonner case, we have thought abiding with itself 
and its possessions, and, so to speak, reasserting its own unity 
with itself in the apprehension of all their differences ; in the 
latter case, we have thought going out of itself to determine 
by its own unity that which has not previously been brought 
within its reach. But the processes are, as Kant thinks, 
fundamentally identical. Hence, the account given by formal 
Logic of the pure unity of thought with itself, which is ex- 
hibited in the analytic judgment, may be used as a guide to 
discover the categories by which perceptions are referred to 
objects, or by which the syntheisis of the manifold of percep- 
tion made by imagination is so “ brought to conceptions ” that 
it can be recognised as objective. 

There are, however, some ambiguities in Kant’s statement 
which may require a word of explanation. Thus it is confusing 
that Kant at first speaks of the pure conception of the under- 
standing in the singular, while at the end of the passage he 
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uses the plural. This, however, we may account for hy the 
fact that what he is dealing wiUi is the method in which the 
pure unity of thought differentiates itself in relation to the 
noanifold of perception. The categories are “species of the 
unity of apperception,” which disappear in that unity when we 
regard them only in relation to it, while they appear as a 
number of separate conceptions when we view them in relation 
to the manifold. Hence, in the former reference, it would be 
natural to speak of the conception, rather than of the concep- 
tions, of the understanding ; only we must remember that, in 
Kant’s view, the pure unity reA eals itself in various functions 
of unity even in the pure analytic judgment, which for that 
reason is used as a guide to the discovery of the categories. 

Another and more important difficulty is to explain how£,*fl2^“ 
those pure conceptions, which primarily are only aspects of the 

judgment. 

unity of thought with itself independent of any matter, can 
possibly yield principles of unity to determine the synthesis of 
the manifold of sense. This difficulty cannot in the meantime 
be fully considered. I have, however, already remarked that 
it is one of the peculiarities of the synthetic act of judgment, 
which Kant is describing, that it is only in reference to the 
predicates, under which the understanding brings the manifold 
of sense, that that manifold can itself be determined as a 
subject. And now I may add that, according to Kant’s 
doctrine, it is only in reference to the manifold that the pure 
function of unity gels its character as a predicate, under which 
the manifold can be brought. There is thus a reciprocal pre- 
supposition which it would be impossible to understand, if we 
were here dealing with a process in which one step was com- 
pleted before the other began, and not with the analysis of an 
organic unity in which each element implies all the rest, and 
can be separated from them only by abstraction. Kant, indeed, 
holds that the pure process of thought can be separated, and 
that it is separated by formal Logic, from any matter. But he 
is obliged to recognise immediately that in this separation it is 
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not what it i.s in the imilj'. And it is not difficult to show that 
wliuu we cany out such a separation to its necessaiy result, the 
analytic unity itself disappears in identity. Kant liiinsell 
practically confe,sses as much when he says that analysis in’e- 
supposes synthesis, and the analytic unity the syntlietic unity 
The main difficulty of this part of Kant’s work, in fact, is jiisl 
this, that he thrusts in the pure analytic judgment as a middle 
term hot ween the unity of apperception and the categnries, 
and does not discern that liis own reasoning is entirely fatal 
to its existence. This, however, will be more clearly seen, 
if we follow Kant closely in the process whereby he make.s 
the former a guiding thread to the latter. 

totranscen-' Kaiil, then, attempts to discover the pure a pion concep- 

thetopmi* tions by reference to the fourfold classification of judgments 

syetera. 

according to Quantity, Quality, Eelation, and Modality, with 
their subordinate modifications. Taking this classificatio]i as 
an ascertained result of the Logic which analyses the formal 
process of thought, he asks what will correspond to it in the real 
process of knowledge, t.c., what is the “ Transcendental System " 
that corresponds to this “ Logical System ” ? Thus, if judgment 
in analysing a conception must determine the Quantity of the 
subject in relation to the predicate, tlicre must be some corre- 
sponding “ function of unity ” by which the manifold of sense 
is determined when it is brought together in the perception of 
an object. And what that function must be, we may at once see 
if we consider that as, according to the view of the formal 
logicians, the analysis of ideas necessarily involves a reference 
to Quantity, the idea of Quantity itself must be a principle on 
which the manifold elements of the idea were put together. 
We get, therefore, coivesponding to the singular, particular, and 
universal judgments, the categories or forms of Unity, Plurality, 
and Totality. In like manner, if analysis necessarily has 
respect to Quality, Lc., to the exclusion of the predicate from, 
or inclusion of it in the subject, or finally to the inclusion of 
the subject in a sphere defined only by the negation of the 
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predicate, synthesis must he negative, or positive, or limitative, 
determination, which gives rise to the three categories of 
Eeality, Negation, and Limitation. Again, if analysis involves 
that the ideas distinguished ai'c at the same time rclafM , — either 
simply as a predicate to a subject in the categorical judgment, 
or as reason and consequent in the hypothetical judgment, or 
finally as genus to the species, which it includes but which 
reciprocally exclude each other, in the disjunctive judgment, — 
it follows, that in the i3yiithe.sis by which the manifold is put 
together in an objective consciousness there must be three 
corresponding modes ; and these we may by anticipation recog- 
nise as the relations of Substance and Accident, of Cause and 
Effect, and of Keciproeal Dctennination. Lastly, if the analytic 
judgment implies that the predicate shall be conceived as 
either assertorially, problematically, or apodictically connected 
with the subject, it follows that in the synthesis whereby the 
consciousness of an object is constituted, there is a principle of 
determination of the manifold objects as possibly, actually, or 
necessarily, united with the self-consciousness of the subject 
for which they are. In short, as all analytical judgments, by 
which some element of an idea is separated from, and refeired 
as a predicate to, a subject, involve a determination of the subject 
and predicate in relation to each other in Quantity, Qnalit}. 
Eelation, and Modality, according to one or other of three alter- 
native forms of the categories, it would seem that the synthesi.s 
by which the conception of an object is formed out of the mani- 
fold, must involve a delonnining process according to corre- 
sponding principles, for, as the sejiaratiou of the elements of 
an idea which the mind posse.sscs only gives us a clear conscious- 
ness of these elements as already determined in certain relations 
to each other, it is obvious that in the process whereby the mind 
first went beyond itself to form the idea of an object by uniting 
the elements of the manifold together, there was involved the 
determination of the manifold in all these various ways. Thus 
the synthesis, by which the manifold must be brought together 
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in order to be an object for the conscious subject, involves a 
detcnninatiou of the manifold by all these species of categories 
according to one of the three forms of each species. 

Does it coire- Thc fii’st criticisiii to be made upon Kant’s attempt thus to 
wea*of a™ elicit the principles of determinant or synthetic judgment from 
Teduction?"* tliosc of analytic or formal judgment, is that it does not quite 
correspond to his own idea of a “ metaphysical deduction ” of 
the categories. Objecting to Aristotle’s list of categories as 
empirically “ picked up,” he demands that the categories sliould 
be evolved from “ an idea of the whole of a priori knowledge,” 
which shall exhaustively determine all the parts and their 
relations to each other. “Transcendental philosophy,” he 
says, “ lias the advantage that it can, but also the obligation 
that it must, seek out its conceptions according to a principle ; 
for its conceptions must spring pure and unmingled from the 
understanding as an absolute unity, and, therefore, they must 
be connected with each other according to one idea. But such 
a connexion necessarily puts into our heads a rule, according 
to which the place of each pure conception of the understand- 
ing, and the completeness of the whole list, may be determined 
a priori” ^ Kow, how does Kant realise this idea ? He 
points out that the categories are forms of the a priori synthesis 
by which objects are determined as such, and, as we .shall see, 
he carries them back to “ pure apperception ” as the unity out 
of which they spring. But instead of showing directly liow 
they spring from that unity, he has taken the roundabout 
method of basing his Est of the pure conceptions that rule the 
synthetic judgment upon the aspects or modes of analytic 
judgment, and he has simply adopted the list of these modes 
from formal Logic. But, if he had realised his own ideal, he 
would have been obliged, first of aU, to .show how it follows 
from the idea of the analytic judgment that the list should 
contain just tliese and no other forms. And, even after he had 
used the ‘ logical system ’ so derived as a clue for the discovery 
lA. 67; B. 92. 
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•of the categories, he would not have considered himself free from 
theobligation of showing fromthenatureof the synthetic judgment 
itself that they form a complete system of a priori conceptions, 

Now, as to the first of these steps, the assumption that the Pure lorm, 

taken 

analytic judgment has all the forms mentioned and no others, 
or in other words, that these determinations belong to the form 
as distinguished from the matter of judgment, and therefore tlS^ofeubjeot 

111- predicate. 

fall within the scope of a Logic that deals with mere analysis, 

Kant’s trust in the finished work of the logician has obviously 
misled him. For, if we strictly apply the idea of analysis, the 
determinations of Quantity, Quality, Kelation, and Modality 
must immediately disappear, like all other determinations, in the 
bare identity of subject and predicate ; and with that the judg- 
ment itself will lose all its meaning. To see this we need only 
observe how the idea of limiting Logic to the form of thought 
has worked itself out m the history ol tne science, The in- 
evitable results of the search for bare form without matter has 
been to eliminate one element after another, till the judgment 
has disappeared in the e.xpression of bare identity. First, 

Modality was e.Kcluded, because analytic judgments are always 
necessary, and with any other connexion of conceptions than 
that which is indicated by analysis formal Logic has nothing 
to do. In the next place, the various lelations expressed in 
the categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments were 
reduced to the single relation of containing and contained 
Quantity. Then Hamilton proposed that the predicate should 
be quantified on the ground that what is " implicit in thought 
should be made explicit in Logic ” ; in other words, in order to 
make manifest the identity, he would remove the quantity 
from form into matter. The predicate being quantified and 
the judgment thus reduced to an equation, the next step was 
that the quantity of particular judgments should be madp. 
definite by the introduction of number, Jevons went a step 
further, and argued that if the predicate is to be quantified on 
the ground that what is implicit in thought should be made 
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explicit in Logic, then it should he also qualified by the sub- 
ject, because in llie judgment, it is implicitly limited thereb}' ; 
in other words, to make manifest the identity, Jevons removed 
the quality from form into matter. Thus the formula of 
judgment became, not A = B, or A = some B, but A=A]); not, 
" All men are mortal,” or, “ All men are some mortals,” but, 
“ All men are mortal men.” Thus there remains but a single 
step to be taken to bring formal Logic to the euthanasia of 
pure form : viz., that the subject also should be qualified by 
the predicate. The judgment would then take the form, 
AB=AB, or, “Men mortal are mortal men,” and would pass 
into the tautological expres.sion of an identity. 

The truth, then, is that the elimination of matter from the 
judgment is possible only rvhen the form is reduced to a simific 
identity. A tautological judgment is the only pure analytic 
judgment, and a tautological judgment is, strictly speaking, no 
judgment at all. It is a judgment that is never made except 
as a logical exercise. Identity has no significance except in 
relation to differences. Even where there is an appearance ol' 
a simple identical judgment, there is always an implied n7ni/iri 
of difference, left to be indicated by emphasis, between the 
subject and the predicate. “ A man’s a man for a’ that ” is 
not a tautology. In the purest analytic judgments which wc 
can make there is always a synthesis of difference. Kant, 
indeed, .says that the judgment, “ All bodies are extended ” i.s 
analytic, because without this quality we cannot have the 
conception of body at all. But no one would make that 
judgment, unless there were other qualities or elements in the 
conception of body with which extension was or might be 
connected, or if it meant merely “The extended is the 
extended.” The separation of one quality from the complex 
of qualities in an object is always made in view of establishing 
a new relation between the elements of that complex, or 
between it and other objects.* 

7 We may express this otherwise by saying that the object of a judgment is 
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Another consequence of what has been iiist said may be 
mentioned, Lhouyh it carries ns beyond our immediate subject. 
If a merely analytic judgment is no judgment at all, then 
a merely analytic sj'llogism is no reasoning at all. For 
reasoning means the mediate combination of two ideas 
which are not capable of being immediately united. But 
in pure analysis there are no differences to dissolve, which are 
not presupposed as already dissolved, or if there are, nothing 
is done to dissolve them. A complex idea is supposed to be 
present to the mind, but the whole analytic process does 
nothing to bring its elements into closer relation either to 
each other or to the mind. They are assumed to be already 
united with each other, or, as far as they are not already 
brought to unity, their reference to each other as subject and 
predicate does nothing to help us to reunite them in a better 
way : nor will any e.\tcusion of the analytic process such as 
gives rise to a “ tree of roiidiyiy ” and to a syllogistic process 
of subsumption, make mattem belter. In like manner, the 
idea which is to bo subjected to the logical process is assumed 
to be already united w ith thought, i.e., in Kant’s language, with 
the “ I think ” of Consciousness ; or, if its union is still 
imperfect, the most thorough analysis cannot disclose any 
link which will more perfectly combine the content with the 
form of thought, tlie object with the mind which thinks it. 
On this view of it the whole proce.ss of .syllogistie reasoning 
proves nothing, or proves only by a glaring petitio prind^i. 
The mind simply revolves on itself, or docs over again its own 
finished work, and ncAcr can by any possibility gain one step 
in advance. In this case, therefore, we have a reasoning that 
contradicts the very idea of reasoning, just as in the fonuer 
case we had a judgment that contradicted the idea of 
judgment. 

to produce an identity, to reach a unity of conception. Judgment is concep- 
tion in the making. Where the identity is reached, which it would be the 
business of the analytic judgment to express, there is no longer any reason for 
judging at all. (Cf. above, p. 269 aeq.) 

VOL. 1. Y 
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Srat'Sktag appears, then, that formal Logic does not give us any 
uccount of a pure process of thought which might furnish a 
clue for the discovery of the forms necessary to the a, priori 
determination of objects. If its principle be carried out, it 
empties the processes with which it deals of all the content 
which they seem to have, and reduces their form to nothing : 
indeed, it was only because that principle was not fully 
developed in the “general Logic’’ of Kant, that it still 
seemed to have a “form of thought” to speak about. In 
other words, it was only in so far as formal Logic still 
preserved a kind of ghost of that real process which Kant 
was seeking to discover, that it seemed to supply him with 
a clue to the discovery. And Kant’s advance to the new Logic 
was simply a disguised refutation of the old, a restoration to 
Logic of the elements which, guided by a false principle, it had 
been led to reject, and a correction of the false views which 
had arisen out of this rejection. To Kant, indeed, just because 
he holds to the idea that the pure process of tlioiight is 
analytic, the modifications which he has to introduce in order to 
reach the synthetic proce.ss, apjmar to be accommodations of pure 
thought to the nature of our perceptions. Hence, in opposition 
to such accommodation, — wliich, by the nature of the case can 
only give rise to a knowledge of phenomena, — pure thought is 
conceived by him as setting up an ideal of knowledge, which, 
if it could be realised, would be a knowledge of noumena 
or things in themselves. If, however, we reject the idea of 
analytic thought, tliese modifications will take an altogether 
different aspect. They will cease to be accommodations of 
thought to a foreign matter, with which somehow it has to 
deal, and will be seen to be the first steps toward a truer view 
of the process of thought than that which was expressed in 
formal Logic ; and the ideal of knowledge- will cease to be 

forms the confused with that abstract identity in which all knowledge 

Logied 

flyatomin and all thought disappear. 

order to adapt ° 

^^“® transformation or modification of the 
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analysis of ju(l<;iiicnt in formal lAi”ic are already taken by Kant 
in his account of that analjsis. For Kant does not simply 
borrow his list of forms from the logicians, but modifies their 
list with reference to the purpose for which he is going to use 
it, remarking with some naivety, that certain distinctions are 
of importance with reference to transcendental Logic, which 
would not properly fall within the scope of formal Logic. The 
“ logical system ” had thus to be somewhat modified ere it could 
afford a clue to the “ transcendental system ” ; in other words, 
the clue had to be carried to the point to which it was supposed 
to lead. Thus, in order to roach a triple division of the sub- 
classes of the categories, Kant adds, in quality, the infinite 
judgment to the positive and the negative judgments, and, in 
quantity, the singular judgment to the universal and particular 
judgments. Formal Logic, as he points out, does not need to 
distinguish the singular from the universal judgment, because 
in both the subject in the whole of its extension is subsumed 
under the predicate. Knr does it regard the infinite judgment 
as di.stiuct from the affirmative : for it has to do only with the 
affirmative or negative character of the judgment, and not with 
the character of the predicates asserted or denied. But 
transcendental Logic has to take account of tliese distinctions, 
for it has to estimate the objective value of the judgments 
ill question. In truth, the schema of triplicity is out of place 
in an analytical division of judgments: — and where should 
division he analytical if not in the very logic of analysis ? — 
for, as Kant himself eleswheie tells us, analytical division 
is always twofold, and only synthetical ilivision threefold. “ It 
has been made a difficulty tliat my divisions in pure philosophy 
are almost always threefold. But this lies in the nature of the 
case. For, if an a priori division is to be made, it must be 
either analytical, according to the principle of contradiction, or 
synthetical: and if, in the latter case, it is to be based on 
a priori conceptions (and not as in mathematics on perceptions), 
then, according to that which is required for synthetic unity 
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in general, the division must be a trichotomy : for it must be 
a division which includes, first, a condition, then a conditioned, 
and thirdly the conception which arises from the union of these 
two.”^ Ihit if this be true, it follows that for formal Logic there 
never can be any tliird category, and it can, therefore, give us 
no real help in the discovery of a list, the essential feature 
of which is triplicity. Or, to put the same idea in anotlier 
form, it is useless in a thought which proceeds by mere 
identity, to seek for the same elements which are to be dis- 
covered in a thought which proceeds by diiferentiation and 
integration. The third categorj’’, expres.sing, as Kant liim.'^elf 
.says, the combination of the other two, involves a function of 
thought for which in mere formal Logic there is no room. 
ScichofS'" made clearer, if we refer anticiiratively to the 

“wenmtiTw; wluch Kant makes of his list of categories. The mode of 
their discovery would suggest the idea that, while every judg- 
ment is necessarily determined in quantity, quality, relation, 
and modality, yet that it can only be determined according to 
one out of three alternatives under each head. And tliis. 
indeed, is the usual way in which formal Logic i)resculs 
the matter to us, tliough it offers tlie clioice of two, rather 
than of three, alternatives. Thus every judgment is eitlier 
affirmative or negative, and the affirmative and negative 
judgments are regarded as two distinct and indepciideiiL 
acts which liave no neces.sary relation to each other. If, 
however, we insist on this division, and treat it as ahsolute 
i.e., if we liold to the idea that affirmative and negati\ e judg- 
ments al)Solutely exclude each other, then both judgments will 
lose all their signification ; for a mere affirmation which is not 
determination and therefore not negation, and a pure negaliun 

* Kr. der Urtheililraji, Introiluctioo, § D. ^Vo might ask also, how it i.s 
possible consistently with Kant’s principles that thought should find in itself 
the tertium quid, which is necessary to combine the duality of its elements in a 
third category, which as Kant tells us, unites the two others and is something 
more than their mere external combination. (B. 110.) This subject will be 
considered in the chapter on the schematism of the categories. 
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which is not (lelerniiiiiition ami tlierefurc not atlinnation, are 
equally unmciuiinji. It may, liowever, he .safely ,=>£1111 that we 
never make a negative judgment which, in removing a predicate, 
does not imply the position of .some other predicate within 
the general sphere of reality to which the judgment refers ; 
nor an allirniative judgment, wliich does not furtlier determine 
the subject by excluding from it some predicate lying within the 
sphere of reality to which it is already legarded a.s belonging. 
When we say that, “The soul is not material,” we are 
thinking of the soul as belonging to a genus which is now 
further divided or determined ; and, therefore, in denying 
that it belongs to one species of tlie presupposed genus, we 
are imiilying that it belongs to one of the other possible 
species, which are more or less definitely marked off by the 
exclusion. So, if we say that “ This triangle is right-angled,” 
we are by this affirmation exehuling other alternatives, which 
are more or less definitely lliought as left open by the 
general definition of a triangle. There are not, theiefore, 
three alternative kinds of judgments, positive, negative, 
and limitative (or inlinitej, but judgment, if we characterise 
it fully, is always eSiCnlially linntali\ e ; or, in other words, 
judgment always implicitly involves what is o.xprcssed most 
fully in the limitative form of judgment, / c., affirmation through 
negation. Thus the three forms do not stand beside each 
other as forms between which a choice must be made, but 
really express different “ iiwuu nic ” or phases in one process 
of thought, to which indeed we may separately direct attention, 
but which we cannot treat as independent processes. Tlie pure 
affirmative relation of a predicate to a subject would have no 
meaning, if there were not also a difference which might take 
the form of a negative judgment ; and the truth can he expressed 
only by showing how through this diflerpuce or negation a posi- 
tive unity still maintains itself. A similar line of argument 
might be pursued in relation to the quantitative determination 
of objects as one, many, or one-in-many. The functions of 
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thought bj’' which such determinations arc made cannot be 
separated, as singular, particular, and universal juclgment.s 
between which we have to choose ; but the determination of an 
individual i.s alwaj’s a deterniination of it as one particular 
form of a universal, or as itself a universal in which many 
particulars are reduced to unity. These judgments therefore 
can only be distinguished from each other as special 
" momaita" in the process of detennination, which cannot 
be separated from each other, though attention may be 
especially directed to one or other of them, 
uordoen Now Kant, as we shall see more i'ully in the senuel, does 
them os such. ji^ggg categories, or the judgments founded on them, 

as alternatives. This is at once obvious in regard to the cate- 
gories of Quantity and (Juality, from each of which he derives 
one, and only one a ])rmi principle, for the determination fif 
experience. Thus under the head of Quality he does not 
attempt to find any application for the categories of reality or 
negation, but only for that of limitation, which is the unity of 
the two. Hence, the only principle which he derive.'* from 
this class of his categories is that the real necessarily has a 
certain degree of intensity, and is determined as standing 
somewhere between zero and absolute fulness. In the same 
way the only principle which he derives from the categories of 
fiuantity is that every phenomenon must be represented as 
extensive, i.c., a many-in-one, a number of homogeneous units. 
There is" no separate or alternative detennination by Unity, 
Plurality, and Totality, but every object is regarded as deter- 
mined by the last of these (as including the other two). 
Under Eelation, indeed, we have three separate principles, but 
this does not really invalidate what has been said, for the 
tlu’ee principles are not three alternatives between which wo 
have to choose, but three different steps in one process ; and, as 
will be shown hereafter, tlie principle of causality presupposes the 
principle of suhstaiico and the principle of reciprocity implies 
both the others. They are, however, in this case separately 
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stated, because each involves a complex movement of thought 
in itself. Lastly, the categories of Modality are nut alter- 
natives, but, according to Kant’s own .showing, three stages in 
the progressive determination of an object in relation to the 
knowing subject ; for, as lie says, “ it is a gradual process by 
which tlie understanding incorporates with itself that which is 
presented to it; first, it problematically judges something to 
be possible ; next, asscrtorially accepts it as true, and finally 
determines it as inseparably bound up with itself, i.e., as 
necessary and apodietically certain.”^ 

It appears, then, that we have not here a threefold division 
of each class of categories, out of which one alternative may 
be selected at one time, and another at another, for the deter- 
mination of particular objects: we have only different aspects 
or ‘ momenta ’ of that determination of the manifold by thought 
which is involved in the consciousness of objects as such : and 
the “judgment of e.xiierience ’’ is not only a determination in 
quality, quantity, relation, and modality, but in each of these 
by all the categories. It is true, however, that Kant by liis 
way of taking up each category and principle by itself renders 
this at first somewhat obscure, and that he scarcely gives us 
sufficient indication that he is dealing with different aspects of 
one synthesis, or ' mtmcnta ’ in one process, to counteract that 
impression. 

It may, however, be said that though Kant may not absolutely 
separate the subordinate categories in each class from each other, 
yet he does seem to make a decided division between the 
different classes of categories. Every logical judgment as such, 
must be determined in quantity, quality, relation, and modality. 
But, when Kant deals with the corresponding determination of 
objects, he seems to draw a marked line of division between 
their determination by quantity and quality, and their deter- 
mination by relation and modality. "This table," he says, 
"which contains four classes of conceptions of the understanding, 
lA. 76; B. 101. 
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lias a primary division into two sections, of which the former 
is directed to objects of pcnq^lion (pure as well as empirical), 
while the latter is directed to the 1.1'islcacc of these objects (in 
relation to each other and to the miderstandiiij,'). The Krst 
class I will call the nuiihetiuiiical, the second the ihjiimnicaJ 
categories. The first class have, as we have seen, no correlates 
such as are found in the second. This distinction must have some 
ground in the nature of the undcrslanding.”^ The meaning 
of this distinction will be more fully discussed in connexion 
with the luinciples of pure understanding, i'or the present it i.s 
sufficient to point out that in the mathematical categories and 
principles we find an element supplied which was wanting to 
the Aesthetic, in which Mathematics was shown to imply a jmre 
perception, and was taken as sufficientlj- explained by .sucli per- 
ception. Xow, however, we begin to see that the .synthe.sis of 
Mathematics is possible only by a construction which is guided 
and determined by the categories of epantity and tpialit). 
Thus, understanding as well as sense is at work in the syiithe.sis 
of pure space and time, and of matter as in space and time, by 
which perception is antici^iated and determined. Ihit such 
determination of the perception of objects is distinguishalde from 
the determination of objects for perception. For in this latter 
case, we do not determine how the manifold must be put 
together in space in our perception of it, or how it must be 
united with a consciousness which is .suljject to conditions of 
time ; 1 »but we determine how it must exist for us as an object 
distinct from and related to all other olijects, and distinct from 
and related to the mind that knows it. This kind of deter- 
mination is obviously different from the other, although it 
cannot be separated from it ; for in tlie former case we merely 
lay down certain common conditions for all determination of 
objects as apprehended under conditions of space and time, 
while in the latter we show tliat in m’der to be known objects 
for us, they must be regarded as permanent realities, eaeh of 
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which dutcrniines, end is determined by, all othei’s, and 
stands in certain definite inhilions to the knuwluj’ iiiiiid. 
We might, therefore, say that the mathematical categories 
determine the object in it.self, while the categories of relation 
determine it as existing in one world with all other objects, and 
the categorieb of modality determine it as existing in relation to 
the mind. Yet, it is to be observed that the dilferent kinds of 
determination are not really separable from each other, except 
in the sense that a determination by the categories of relation 
and inodality shows a deeper self-consciousness, a deeper con- 
sciousness of that which was really present in the first judgments 
of quantity and quality. In our lirst apijrchension of objects 
as in space and time, we take them as isolated from each other, 
as each having quality and qnantit}', but not yet as having 
necessary relations with each other ; for their mere presence in 
one space and one time does not yet seem to bo, or to involve, 
such a relation, — rather it seems to be compatible with their 
complete indifference to each other. In this stage of thought, 
therefore, we treat things as haxing certain connnoJi qualities 
because they occupy space and time, but we do not recognise their 
necessary corrirexion w iih other objects. It is a further step of 
reflexion when it is seen that .such a cuuscioiisnesb of objects 
involves that they have a porirrarrent reality through all their 
changing appearances, <arrd that their pheiromena are not rnereh 
coexistent or successive but stand in essential relations to each 
other. Lastly, it is orrly at a still rrrore advanced stage of 
reflexion that the objects so determined are seen to he neces- 
sarily related to the consciorrsness for which they are, and 
that this relation also is regarded as arr essential element 
in the knowledge of them. These three stages roughly 
correspond respectively with the ordinary consciousness, 
with science, and with critical philosophy ; hut they must 
not he regarded as really .separate from, or as independent 
of, each other ; for in the first “ mathematical " determination 
of perceptions, there is already involved the reference of them 
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to permanent objects, which, as such, stand in permanent 
relations to each other in the whole of experience; and in 
this a"ain is invnlvod their relation as objects to a conscious 
.self. Thus the ‘judgment of perception,’ if we can properly 
speak of a judgment of perception, is already implicitly the 
‘judgment of experience,’ and the judgment of experience is 
already implicitly the judgment of criticism or philosophic 
rellexion. But if this be the case, then the classes of 
categories cannot be treated as independent, any more than the 
special categories under each head. Further, if this view be 
accepted, avc shall have really what Kant desired, viz., a complete 
system of categories, wliich shows its completeness by the fact 
that each category is a “ moment ” in a process which begins 
in the first reference of an object to itself, goes on through 
its determination in relation to all other objects, and ends with 
its determination in relation to thought. 

^“anTto'"'' “PProxiuiate to such a view of the 

iwmaratcm Synthetic process of knowledge ? We have already seen liow 
itogurtwi, began, even in the section devoted to the Metaifiiysical 
Deduction, to transform and modify the assumptions of formal 
Logic with which he seemed to start, in order to draw from the 
analysis of judgment a threefold classification of categories, 
which he further departs from formal Logic in regarding, not as 
alternatives, but as “ momenta ” in the process of the determina- 
tion of objects; and we have seen tliat he finally indicates 
that the different classes of categories correspond respectively 
to a determination of the object of perception in itself, in rela- 
tion to other objects, and to the mind. How far he saw the 
organic or .systematic unity of this process, however, we cannot 
discuss, till we have considered the Transcendental Deduction, 
and the development of the principles of the pure under- 
standing to which it leads. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE TRANSCENDENTAL DEDl'CTION OF THE CATEGORIES. 

JN the last chapter it has been shown that Kant’s meta- 
physical Deduction of the Categories is a failure, or that, 
in so far as it can he pronounced sncces.sful, it is in spite of the 
supposed " guiding thread,” rather than by means of it, that he 
finds his way to the truth. It is only liecansc he transforms the 
conceptions derived from formal Logic l)y the aid of a principle 
not so derived, that lie gets from them anything like whal he 
wants : and even the conceptions from wliich ho starts could 
not have been found liy him in sucli ii I^ngic, if it had been 
faithful to its principle of Identity, ft follows tluit the claim 
of the list to be an exlianstive enumeration of the categories, or 
even of the primary categories, cannot be made good by a mere 
reference to the function.s of unity in the analytic judgment. 
It must be considered on its own merits ; and it must be veri- 
fied, if at all, by being traced Itack to the primary principle of 
synthetic judgment. Such a verificalion of it, however, ir 
impossible, until we have seen what that principle is, and how 
it manifests itself in experience or knowledge. And this it is 
the business of the Transcendental Deduction to show. 

The Transcendental Deduction undoubtedly contains the 
central thought of the Critique. It is, therefore, the point 
on which Kant bestowed most labour, and with his exposition 
of which he found it most difficult to satisfy himself. In the 
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second edition of the Oritujiie, he entirely changed the form of 
it, introducing into the reasoning an important link which had 
been wanting in tlie first edition. On the other hand, lie at 
the same time deprived it of some of the illustrations and 
developments of tlie first Deduction : and in the effort to free 
it from Psychology,’ and to make it more distinctly a theory of 

' In the preface to the first edition of the Critique, Kant distinguishes the 
p^ycholoijical tpiestion as to the faculties which make knowledge possible from 
the proper question of the Deduction which relates to the theory of knowledge. 
“This Deduction,” he declares, “has two sides. On the one side it refers to 
tlie objects of the pure undcrst.'indiug, and what it aims at is to prove and 
make intelligible tlic objective validity of its a priori conceptions. On the 
other side, it considers the pure understanding itself in a subjective point of 
view as to its possibility, and the faculties for knowledge which it implies. 
Now, this latter inquirj' has great importance in view of my main object, hut 
it is not essential to it ; for the main question is always what, and how much, 
we can know by means of understanding and reason without any aid of experi- 
ence, and not how the faculty of thinking itself is possible. In dealing with 
the second question we may be said to be seeking a cause for a given cflect, 
and our answer might therefore he regarded as an hypothesis : and if I take 
the liberty of having an opinion on such a question, why should not the reader 
be permitted to adopt a different opinion f In truth, as I am prepared to 
show, there is really nothing hypothetical in my results : but for the ijresent 
I am content to preclude the objection by recalling to the reader that, even if 
my subjective deduction may not hare produced in his mind that aasuied 
conviction which I expect, yet the objective deduction, which is my iimin 
point, will retain all its force : and for this what is said in pp. 92-.S would alone 
be sufficient.'’ Kant elsewhere declares {Proleyomejur, § 32) that the “ ques- 
sion is not of the origin of experience but of that which lies in it.” But this 
probably refers, as Dr. Vaihinger suggests, merely to Kant's rejection of 
Locke’s explanation of knowledge by Empirical Psychology. Dr. Vaihinger 
(I. 324) distinguishes from tliis a " Transcendental Psychology,” which inves- 
tigates the “psychological possibilily," as contrasted with the objectise 
validity, of the a priori principles. Now, it is true that, in order to show that, 
and how, the pure a priori conceptions arc objectively valid in relation to 
experience and not beyond it, it is necessary to consider how they give rise to 
a priori synthesis in relation to the forms and matter of sense : in other words, 
Kant has to give a theory not of knowledge simply but of human knowledge. 
And this may so far be called a psychological theory, as it deals witli pheno- 
mena which are relative to our faculties of i^erccption and conception, as 
contrasted with things in themselves, which would be the objects of an 
intuitive understanding— an understanding whose thought was at tlie same 
time perception. Empirical Psychology, on the other hand, has, in Kant’s 
view of it, to do witli the object of inner sense, i.e., with one of the objects of 
experience, and not with the universal conditions of experience. 

The most important difTerence in the Deduction of the second edition lies, 
as we shall see presently, in the way in which it is connected with the idea 
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knowledge, he discarded some of those middle terms wliich 
helped to connect it with the ordiiiarv views of the subject. 
Hence, it is more than doubtful whether, on the whole, any 
advantage was gained by the new method of treatment. It is 
a subsidiary inconvenience that Xant neglected to remould the 
later parts of the CViVi^kc, and especially his proof of the 
principles of pure understanding, in conformity with the 
changes which he had made in the Deduction, thereby 
making it more dilficult to understand the connexion of his 
thought. In the following exposition I shall try to combine 
the statements of both editions. 

The main point whicli Kant seeks to prove is that the 
categories or forms of synthesis which belong to the pure 
understanding have an olijective A'aluc, because they are the 
necessary exprc.ssion of the unity of thought in relation to tlie 
‘manifold’ of sense, without wliich the latter could not gi\e 
rise to the consciousness of a world of objects. This e.\pres«iiin 
Kant shows to be necessary for the explanation of knowledge, 
because without synthc.sis the comsciousness to wliieli im- 
pressions of scn.se could give rise would be only a scattered 
and unconnected consciousness, and not the consciousness ol 
‘Natirre,’ as a system of permanent objects acting in definite 
ways on each other. Tn fact, they could give ri.se to im 
objective eonsciou.sncss at all. On the otlier hand, Kant main- 
tains that it is possililc to explain that coirseiousne'-s hy the aid 
of a synthetic activity of mind, guided hy the categories. This, 
indeed, seems to make oljjecls dependent on tlie consciousne.'-s 
for which they exist. IJut then the materials with which the 

of judgment. Instead of simply a'‘>irtiuii tliat the oategoiies, ■whioh haw 
been derived from the logical analysis of the act of judgment, are the piin- 
ciples by -which the understanding determines objects as such, as he does 
in the first edition (A. Ill), Kant shows that the judgment as such is the 
expression of the objective unity of apperception (B. 140, § 19). Unfortun- 
ately this argument, -while it seems to authorise us to regard the categories 
as determinations of objects, if they have been correctly deduced from the 
idea of judgment, is fatal to the idea of aiialylic judgment from which they 
have actually been deduced. 
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ini(lersLaiidiiig has to work, and out of which it has to make its 
objects, are not things in themselves but perceptions which arc 
by lliem awakened in us : and these, as so awakened, already 
stand in relation to the unity of consciousness, and thus are 
prepared to receive that further determination which makes 
them elements in knowledge as the consciousness of a ‘Nature’ 
or objective world. 

Now, the central point of this Deduction lies in what Kant 
calls ' The Transcendental Unity of Apperception.’ What 
does this mean ? Apperception is a word borrowed from 
Leibniz, who uses it to designate self-consciousness, and tliat 
consciousness of objects which goes with self-consciousness, as 
opposed to perception, a consciousness of objects which is not 
‘ reflective,’ or does not return upon itself and become aware of 
itself in distinction fi-om its objects. Now, Kant seeks to 
analyse the process involved in this return upon self, and what 
he maintains is that it is the correlate of a determination of the 
manifold present in ‘ ^lerception,’ a determination in virtue of 
which the eleuieuts of that manifold are brought together in, 
or referred to, a ‘ Natuie ’ or sy-stem of objects. In other words, 
it is Kant’s view that wc can be conscious of one self in relation 
to which all our ideas form a unitj', only if, and in so far as, wc 
are able to hind together all the elements of our ‘perception’ in 
the consciousness of one objective world. Whatever matter, 
therefore, there is in my cojisciousness, it can be present to me, 
or recognised as part of my consciousness, only in so far as it 
can he connected with the other parts of my consciousness as 
an element in the consciousness of one objective world. If it 
were not capable of being thus connected, it would be for me 
‘ as good as nothing,’ i.c., it would remain a mere ‘ perception,’ 
a part of a merely individual and empirical consciousness ; but 
it could not become an element in a consciousness of objects, as 
such, or be combined with the consciousness of self. Here, 
therefore, as Kant maintains, we have a compvMtur, under 
which, as conscious subjects, we lay the world as an object of 
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knowledge to us. For wo can ■ilw.i}» say iliis much of it 
ii priori, thill nothing oiin he an object for us, unless it con- 
forms to the conditions under which we can be conscious of 
ourselves as self-identical subjects in ajjprehending it. In this 
way all our cousciousne«s of objects is determined a priori in 
conformity with the conditions of .i complete self-consciousness ; 
and whatever predicates it is necessary to attach to objects in 
order to fit the consciou.sness of them for being part of the one 
consciousness of self, these we can attach to them u ptriori. 

On this consciousness of self, therefore, we can take our stand, 
and from it we can reason backward to all that i.s necessary for 
it, or presu]iposed in it. IVe do not need to wait for the 
realisation of knowledge to say that the conditions of it must 
be there; or, in other words, to say that anything tliat is to be 
known must be known in such a way that self-consciousness, the 
consciousness of a self which is the same in relation to it as to all 
other objects, shall be pos.sil)le. And if we .suijpose that, in the 
individual, a pirdpunt cousciou.sncss precedes an cppcrcipicnt 
consciousness, yet it will not lie possible for us to account for the 
latter by means of the iormer; on tlie contraiy, we shall be 
obliged to treat the foriuei .i- conformed u priori to the conditions 
of the possibility of tlie buicr. Hence we may, and indeed 
must, start with the unity of intelligem c witli itself as the 
precondition of all objects for the intelligence; seeing that it is 
otily through their conformity to that precondition that they 
can become objects for us, oi that we can be conscious of 
ourselves in relation to them. 

“ The unity of the manifold in one subject is synthetic : 
therefore pure apperception puls into our hands a principle of 
synthetic unity for the manifold in all possible perception.” > tton. 
“What this means is that, as all the manifold of perception must 
be present to one subject, so we am say « priori that it must 
be combined together in sucli a way as to make the conscious- 
ness of one self in relation to it possible. And this again 
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implies that, starting from the unity of self-consciousness, we 
can lay down principles of unity to which perception in all its 
inanifoldness must confonn. Even, therefore, if it he admitted 
that perceptions are given prior to, and independent of the 
consciousness of self, as well as of all the principles for the 
determination of ohjects which are implied in the consciousness 
of self, yet, as so given, they must be in ‘pre-estal)lished 
harmony ’ with those principles. It is thus only that we can 
comhino the assertion, that the manifold of perception is given 
p'ior to its being knoNvn, with the assertion, that it is for us 
“ as good as nothing,” unless it be conformed to the conditions 
under which it eaii be known. The ‘blind perception,’ and the 
‘ undetermined phenomenon ’ which is said to be its object, 
are ideally separable from the determining conception, but 
even in this separation we must conceive the former as standing 
in such a relation to the latter as to be prepared for subsumption 
under it. This may be illustrated by a passage from Kant’s 
Logic. 

“In every cognition we distinguish the matter, ie., the 
object, and the form, ie., the maimer in which we know the 
object. If, c.g., a .savage .sees a house in the distance, he has 
the same object before liim as a civilised man, who recognises 
it as a habitation suited for human occupation. But, in form, 
the consciousness of the one is quite different from the con- 
sciousness of the other. In the case of the savage there is mere 
perception, while in the case of the civilised man, there is both 
perception and conception.”^ 

This example may serve to illustrate how an image may be 
present to us in perception, and yet waiting, as it were, for the 
conception under which it is to be subsumed, and to which it 
is a ^rriori confonned. It is, however, necessary to keep in view 
the distinction between a case like this, and the ca.se in which 
we have, on the one side, a pure eoneeption ® which has to be 


^ Logic, Introduction, V.; R. HI. 197; of. I. 439; H. VIII. 33; of. VI. 33. 
3 A. 142; B. 181. 
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scliemal<iseil in relation to perception, and on the other a per- 
ception, i.C; an image, which has been formed out of the 
manifold of sense by the synthesis of imagination, hut has not 
yet been determined by any conception, and therefore is not 
yet referred to any object at all. For in this latter case, it may 
be a question whether the two elements which are ideally 
distingui.shable can be thought except in relation to each other. 

This, however, is a point the discussion of which must be post- 
poned, till we have more fully discn.ssed the relation of both 
conception and perception to the unity of self-consciousness. 

“The ‘I think’ must be capaUc of accompanying all my Aiimir ideas 
ideas : otherwise there would be presented to my mind an idea 
of something which could not he thought, and this means flciousnesBia 

rcgitTd to 

that the idea would be iinpo.ssible, or, at least, that it would 
be nothing at all for me.” ^ “ The proposition that all the 

various elements of our empirical consciousness must be bound 
together in one self-consciou.sness, is absolutely the first 
synthetic principle of all our thinking. We must, however, 
observe that the mere idea ' I,’ in reference to all other ideas, 

(the collective unity of which it renders iiossible,) constitutes 
the transcendental consciousness. This idea may be clear 
or obscure — the question is not of its clearness or obscurity 
nor even of the actual realisation of it in any shape — hut the 
possibility of the logical form of all knowledge rests necessarily 
on the relation of ideas to tiiis apperception cs a ’’ ® 

to the possiliility of solf-consciousnessj. After what has 
been said, such utterances can cause little difficulty. Kant is 
insisting on the possibility of all ‘ ideas ’ being determined in 
relation to the conscious self, as the one condition whicli we can 
lay down for them n frmi. Nothing can get into our mind, 
nothing can exist for us, if it is not capable of being referred 
to the one self, or determined as an element in its consciousness 
of itself. Hence, we are authorised to lay down a p-iori for all 
ideas whatever conditions are implied in this ultimate deter- 
iR. 1.U 
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mint'ition, and we are authorised to cxciudo from them whatever 
would prevent it. The data of sense are dependent on affec- 
tions that come to the mind from witliout apart from any 
activity of its own, and hence they may seem to be beyond the 
reach of any direct determination by our thought. Neverthe- 
less, we are in a position to make certain c assertions in 
relation to these data, as taken up into our percepiions : for 
' all phenomena,’ ie., all that appears to us through sense, 
“ must so come into the mind and be apprehended by it as to 
agree with the unity of apperception.”' Whatever charac- 
teristies, therefore, they may have as determined by something 
independent of self-consciousness, they can have none which are 
inconsistent with their receiving the ultimate stamp of self- 
consciousness : and all that is involved in this ultimate stamp 
may be predicated of them a priori. 

But this Ifow, what is so involved ? There is involved in this rela- 
i™i?pe?Lp! tioR to self-cousciousness, Kant answers, a conformity of the 
taSnpriori seiisG-perceptions both in fomi and matter to certain synthetic 

faynthctlc 

principiea. principles, through which they are converted into the con- 
^sciousness of a ‘Nature’ or world of objects, h'or it is “only 
as I am able to bind together a multiplicity of given ideas in 
one consciousness that I can be aware of the identity of conscious- 
ness in these ideas. In other words, the analytic unity of 
apperception is possible only through a synthetic unity. The 
thought that these ideas given in perception belong every one 
of them to me, means no more and no less than this, that 1 
luiite them in one self-consciousness, or at least that I am able 
so to unite them, If it is not itself tlie consciousness of the 
synthesis of these ideas, it at least presupposes its possibility ; 
for only as I can comprehend all 'their manifold elements in 
one consciousness, do I call them all my ideas ; and, if I were 
not able so to comprehend them, I should have a self split up 
into as many parts and endowed with as varied qualities as 
the ideas of which I am conscious.” ® In other words, the unity 

* B. 133, § 16. 
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which ia ^iveu to all the perception.s, in .so far as they are con- 
nected together and related to each other as elements in the 
consciousness of one world of objects, is the necessary correlate 
of the conscinnsne.ss of the identity of the self in apprehending 
that world. If tliere were any break Ijetween perceptions, so 
that they could not be connected with each other as referring 
to one world, there would be a corresponding break in the 
conacioiLsne,ss of self. As some have imagined that we are in 
different worlds when we wake and when we sleep, so here 
there would be a Imttus in consciou-sness, which we might 
describe as a difference of worlds; this again would involve a 
hiabiis in the eonsciou.sness of self, wliich would be equivalent 
to the existence in its of more than one self: in other 
words, as more than one self is an absurdity, it would 
involve the impossibility of any consciousness of self at 
all. But, Kant arguc.s, this unity of tlie world is not 
given to us through sense : the world is one for us only 
as we make it one. “ Combination does not lie in the 
objects and cannot be borrowed from them through sense- 
perception, and so taken up into the passive understanding ; it 
is a thing achieved hy the activity of the understanding itself, 
as a faculty of a priori syiitl]e.sis. which brings the manifold of 
given ideas under tlie unity of apperce2rtion.” ^ In bringing 
the perceptions togetlier with each other as perceptions of one 
object or one world of objects, the understanding also brings 
them together with the one self as its jiei'cepitions, and thus 
only makes possible a consciousness of that self, as one witli 
itself in apprehending all these objects. 

But if this is true, tlien all the forms of synthesis which inter- 
are necessary to this consciousness of the unity of the world of 
objects have an a priori justification for their apifiication to own sense, 
the manifold of perception. The manifold of perception, in 
fact, must he in ‘ pre-established harmony ’ with them. On 
this point tliere is an interesting passage in Kant’s answer to 
» B. 134, § 16. 
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Eberhard’s criticism of the Critique of Pure Reason, in which 
he even goes the length of attributing his own view to 
Leibniz. 

" Is it possible to believe that Leibniz by his pre-established 
harmony between soul and body can have meant an agreement 
between two entirely independent beings, which by no powers 
of their owm can be brought into any relation with each other ? 
That would have been to play into the hands of Idealism in 
the openest way; for why should we assume the existence of 
body at all, if it is possible to explain all that goes on in the 
soul ns a working of its own powers, which it might carry on 
quite as well in complete isolation from anything else. Now, 
it is not to be denied that the soul and that (to us altogether 
unknown) substratum of those phenomena which we call body, 
are things quite diftercut from each other. But these pheno- 
mena themselves, as modes of perception, which are determined 
by the subjective nature of the soul that perceives them, are 
mere ideas. And as they arc mere ideas, we can easily suppose 
that between the sensibility through which they are presented, 
and the understanding which is only another faculty of the 
same subject, there is a community which is regulated aqn'ion 
by certain laws; and this without denying the necessary 
dependence of the sensibility for its affections upon outward 
things, and without accepting the ideali.stic doctrine which 
surrenders the existence of those things. This harmony between 
the understanding and the sensibility (which makes possible 
for us an a priori knowledge of the laws of nature) the Critique 
of Pure Reason has asserted, on the ground that without it 
experience would have been impossible. For, if the objects of 
experience were not conformable, as regards their perception, 
to the conditions of our sensibility, and also, as regards the 
combination of their manifold, to the principles by which the 
understanding unites its objects in one consciousness, they 
could not be taken up into the unity of consciousness or form 
part of one experience : and that is only another way of saying 
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that for us they wuuld be nothing at all. We cannot, however, 
give any reason, why we should have just such a sensibility, 
and just such an understanding, as is needed in order that by 
their joint action they may make experience possible. Still 
less can we tell why such heterogeneous sources of knowledge 
should conspire together, not only to secure the possibility of 
experience m (jmtml, but also (as will be shown in the Critigiic 
of Judgment) to make possible an experience of nature such as 
we actually have, under those numerous, special, and merely 
empirical, laws of which understanding tells us nothing a priori : 
i.c., why a nature, of which we know nothing except through 
experience, should yet be found to agree with our understand- 
ing, just as if it had been purposely adapted to it. Leibniz, 
speaking primarily in reference to our knowledge of bodies and 
in particular of our own body as that through which we are 
brought into relation with other bodies, gave as the ground for 
this agreement a pre-esinllished Jumnuny. By using this phrase 
he did not really explain, and could not have intended to 
explain, that agreement, but only to show that we must think 
of it as a purposive adaptation, due to the ultimate cause of 
our own existence as well as of the existence of all things 
without us ; which, however, we are not obliged to regard as 
an objective pre-ad, apta lion of independent things to each 
other, but only as a subjective pre-adaptation of our faculties 
of sense and undeistandiiig, in virtue of which they have such 
a relation to each other as is neccs.sary for knowledge.” ^ 

This “ pre-estiiblislied harmony ” of tlie faculties, then, means rhegcacwi 

jiuroort of the 

that percei)tious must conform to the condition.s of their 
determination by conception, so far as is necessary to the“‘^‘‘““' 
consciousness through them of a connected objective world, or, 
as Kant puts it, of a “Nature”; which again is the correlate 
of the consciousness of an identical self. Wlien, however, we 
look a little more closely into Kant’s account of the conditions 
of knowledge, we find that his so-called " pre-established 
1 H. I. 480 ; H. VI. 65 ; of. R. XI. 67 ; H. VIII. 717. 
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hiinuo]!}’” iiiiu)mil.s lo .simietluiig more tliiiii n harmony of 
imlepeudont faculties : that, iii fact, he fiiuls one principle at 
work both in conception and pera’ption, and that this ideniity 
of principle is liis ultim.ate reason for their aiji’cement with etach 
other. This becomes manifest, when under the guidance of the 
deduction as given in the lirat edition of tlie Cntiqve, we follow 
Kant’s account of the different elements required for knowledge 
from the manifold of sense up to the unity of thought. For tlierc 
we find him showing that, if we take the data of sense as more 
passive impres.si(jns, and if we ask how we can derive knowledge 
from them, we are gradually driven on to add new qualifica- 
tions to these data, until finally we reach the conclusion that 
they must be determined by the categories, if they are to give 
rise to that consciousne.-s of objects of which the consciousness 
of self is the correlate. But this he i.s able to sliow only by 
taking tlie jjerceptive consciousness as already detennined by 
the “ blind ” or unconscious operation of the imagination, the 
same faculty which, when it ceases to be blind and becomes 
self-conscious, is called the understanding. 

The wi'thrait Kaiit begins by observing that the impressions of sense, if 
'"’c take them as mere passive affections of the subject, can by 
that subject be neither distinguished nor related. For, though 
sense presents to us a ‘'manifold,” it cannot present it as a 
manifold, and so as held together in one idea, without a 
synthetic process. “ As contained in one viomcnf, an idea 
cannot be anything but an absolutcl}' .simple unit. In order, 
therefore, to make a unity of perception (such c.g., as we have 
ill the idea of space) arise out of this manifold, we must first 
run through the manifold, and then we must gather it together 
into one.” And this process is necessary, not only in relation 
to the manifold of sense, but also to the time and space in 
which we put the elements of that manifold together : for the 
pure synthesis of time and space is presupposed in the syn- 
thesis of any perception of things as in time and space. To 
have any image of sense, therefore, we require, in addition to 
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the reception of impressions, u .synthesis of the imaginatioii, 
which “ takes np impressions into its nctinty " and vsithont 
confusing them brings them together in one image: or, in 
other words, eaaldes us to “ envisage ” them as one. 

But again, when we consider tliis process more minutely, we 
see that it involves a continual reproduction of elements corre- 
sponding to impre.ssions that have ceased : for. as already 
stated, the immediate impression can have the value of an 
element in a perception only when brought into connexion 
with the other elemeut.s, with which it is held together in one 
consciousness ; and mere impressions a.s such are a dux in which 
each drives out its predecessor. It appears, therefore, that the 
.succe.ssive “ apprehension of the elements of the manifold 
by itself would give rise to no image or connection of impres- 
sions, unless there were a subjective ground to call up a 
perception, from whicli the mind has passed to another per- 
ception, in connexion with those that follow it, so os to 
exhibit a whole series of perceptions.”' But, again, “if idea.s 
reproduced each other withoui distinction ns they hapixmed to 
come together, no definite connexion of them would be pro- 
duced, but mere confused aggregations, which could not be the 
basis of a knowledge of aiiylhiug. lieprodnction, therefore, 
must be subjected to some lule, according to which an idea in 
our imagination conics into connexion, or associates itself, with 
this, rather than with that, attendant idea.” But, then, this 
means that association itself must have an objective ground, 
unless we are prepared to .say that it is a “ mere accident that 
phenomena fit themselves into such a connexion as is rei^uired 
for human knowledge.” In other words, "if phenomena or 
perceptions were not really subjected to a rule, according to 
which the elements of the manifold accompany or follow each 
other in a certain definite order, our empiric imagination would 
never get any work to do in conformity with its capacities, but 
would remain hidden in the depths of the mind as a faculty 
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inert and unknown even to ourselves. If copper were now 
red, now black ; if a man changed now into this, now into that 
animal form ; if on the longest day the earth were now covered 
with fruits, now with ice and snow, niy empiric imagination 
would never get the opiiortnnity of forming such an association, 
as when the idea of red colour awakens in us the thought 
of the heavy copper.” ^ 

Now, what is the objective ground in (piestion ? It cannot 

pc^sibility oV be said, Kant argues, that tlie groinul of connexion lies in 

ness and io to things in tliemsclves independent of the mind, and that it is 

the a pnon 

Lonceptions, introduced from them into the mind through the affections of 
sense. For the affections as given are isolated, and cannot 
bring into the mind along with themseh es a principle of unity 
among them. Of the unity of the qualities in the thing in 
itself, if there be such unity, we know and can know nothing. 
The thing in itself is that which, by the very idea of it, is out 
of our reach. AVe have to do only with the play of ideas in 
our own minds, and can find no e.\planation of their connexion 
outside of the mind. Tint, starting from Ihc otlier side, we can 
say that percepticjiis uvd come to us in such a uiiy a,s to ho 
conformable to the conditions under whicli alone they can form 
part of our knowledge or cou'-ciousness of objects, and so can 
be brought into relation to the con.sciousness of self. Now, no 
perceptions can he so confonned, unless the manifold elements 
in them have such a tendency to adliere or group themselves 
together, that it is possible to reproduce each element in con- 
nexion with the other elements to whicli it gives place. For 
" when in thought I chnw a line, or represent to myself the 
time from the noon of one day to that of another day ; or even 
when I merely seek to set before my thought a certain number, 
I must obviously, in the first place, apprehend one of the ideas 
combined in this complex idea after another. Pint if 1 always 
let the elements which come first, escape out of my thought 
(the first parts of the line, the earlier periods of the time, or 
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the units of the number as they are represented one after 
another), and if I did not reproduce them as I advanced to 
those that succeed, ni^ mind could never by any possibility 
attain to any whole idea, not even to the purest and most 
primary of all ideas, ic., the perceptions of space and 
time.”^ The association of our ideas, tlierefore, rests upon 
what Kant calls their uffuiity or associableness, which itself is 
presuj)posed as llie condilion uecesisary to their being brought 
in relation to the transcendental unity of apperception. But 
this implies that, as received into the mind, ideas are subjected 
to a synthesis of imagination, which is conformed n priori to 
the possibility of self-conscion.suess. The imagination, indeed, 
operates “ blindly ” or unconscioasly, but it ojierates according 
to certain rules which make its products capable of being 
united with the consciousness of self; and when that con- 
sciousness comes, all that it does is “ to make the function 
of imagination intellectual,” or, in other words, “to bring to 
conceptions” the synthesis of the imagination. " Tor, in itself, 
the synthesis of imagination, tliougli exercised a priori, is yet 
always sensuous. Tor it combines the manifold only in such 
wise as it appears in perception, t’.y., in the figure of a triangle. 

But in virtue of the relation of the manifold to the unity of 
apperception, conceptions of objects can be attained by the 
understanding, though only through the mediation of the 
imagination, which brings that unity to Ijear on the per- 
ceptions of sense.” 

Thus, sensuou.s percepticni, in its very genesis, is conformed 
a pn'iori to the unity which afterwards in relation to it pres'jjj'jtseit 
expresses itself in the form of a conception. And if we ask Imun cSep- 
for any explanation of this, the only answer is tliat tlie unity 
which underlies the iierceptive consciousness is the same as 
that which underlies tlie thinking consciousness, only that in 
the latter case it is not “blind” but self-conscious. “The 
synthesis of imagination, which is empirical, must necessarily 

*A. 124. 
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be conformed to the synthesis of apperception which is intel- 
lectual, and which in all its pure a priori character is expressed 
in the category : for it is one and the same spontaneity which, 
in the one case under the name of imagination, and in the 
other case under the name of understanding, brings connexion 
into the manifold of perception.” ^ Thus “ we are able, and, 
indeed, we are compelled, to lay it down as a rule extending 
to all phenomena that, as data of sense, they must be regarded 
as in themselves associable, and as subjected in their reproduc- 
tion to the laws of a thoroughgoing connexion;” - for “they 
must come into the mind and be apprehended by it in such a 
way, that they will agree with the unity of apperception.” 

It is necessary here to take note of Kant’s exact point of 
view. He is asking where to look for the source of that con- 
straint which is laid upon us to combine the elements of 
perception so as to form complete images,® which are repro- 
ducible just because their elements are put together in a 
definite way according to a rule. We cannot, he maintains, 
refer this constraint to the thing in itself : we cannot say that 
these elements are so connected in it, and that we perceive 
their connexion ; for such connexion, even if we could conceive 
it to exist in the thing in itself, would not exist there for us. 
But, starting from the other side, we are able to say that 
perceptions must so group themselves in being ijerceived as to 
harmonise with the possibility of the consciousness of self, if 
they are ever to be recognised as ours, or to form elements in 
that objective consciousness which we call knowledge. And 
this means that these perceptions must already, as images of 
sense, have their elements related according to definite rules, 
which we may discern to be e.xemplified in them. But this 
connexion of the elements of perception, which is prior to con- 
ception and yet conformable to it, must be referred to an 
activity of mind ; and it can be referred to no other activity 
than the imagination, which acts according to rule, though it is 

' B. 162 nott, ‘ A. 122. ’ A. 102, ‘ Eine gauze Yorstelluug.’ 
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nob conscious of any rule. Hence, although we are obliged to 
admit that, from the point of view of the thing in itself as 
apart from our consciousness, we can see no reason why it 
should affect us in any special way; and though we cannot, 
therefore, from this point of view, deny that it might affect us 
in such a way that we could never bind the sense-data into the 
unity of distinct perceptions, made up of definite elements stand- 
ing in definite relations to each other ; yet we can indirectly 
exclude this possibility from the point of view of the knowing 
mind, when we consider what is necessary for knowledge. Tor 
if we had such perceptions, we could never deteimiue them as 
perceptions of anything, and so unite them with the conscious- 
ness of self. It is, however, the same subject which thinks 
and perceives; and, if it is to come to self-consciou.sness in 
regard to all its perceptions, its perceptions must he accom- 
modated a imori to the unity of self-consciousness, and, 
therefore, to conceptions. In other words, a rule of com- 
bination must be capable of being found in them. 

But this already suggests that for knowledge something 
more is wanted than reproduction, or even reproduction accord- “ 
ing to a universal rule. The rule itself must in some form be 
present to consciousness. For “ without the consciousness that 
what we now think is the same with that which we thought a 
moment before, all reproduction in the series of ideas would be 
in vain.” ^ In other words, knowledge implies not only that I 
take up the elements of a perception successively, and, retaining 
them, firing ihein togetliur in an image, but also that I ‘ recog- 
nise ’ the unity of the object so constnicted : and this means 
that I become conscious of the unity of thought in the process 
of its construction. “ In order to know an object in space, 
e.g., a line, I must in thought draio it, and so by synthesis 
biing about a definite combination of the given manifold, and 
that in such a way that the unity of this act is, at the same 
time, tlie unity of consciousness (in the conception of a line) : 
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it is in this way alone that an object, in this case a particular 
space, can be known.” ' Tii other words, I am conscious of the 
object as one tlirough all the manifold of perception united in 
it, because, and in so ftu’ as, I recognise the identity of the 
conception which lias guided me in the whole process whereby 
I jme the elements of perception together. And the same 
principle must be extended to the whole content of conscious- 
ness ; for my eonsciousnes.s, that it is one objective world which 
is rej (resented in all niy perceptions, is the same thing with 
niy cuiihciousncss that it is one thought whicli has guided me 
in putting idl tliese perceptions together. Or, as Kant else- 
where puts it, “ the original and necessary consciousness of the 
identity of the self is at the same time a eonscmaisuess of an 
ecpially necessary unity of the syntliesis of all phenomena 
according to conceptions, i.e., according to rules, wliich not only 
make the perceptions necessarily reproducible, hut in doing so, 
also determine an object for such perceptions, or, in other 
words, fix for us a conception of something in which they are 
necessarily coml lined : for the mind could not ])ossibly think, 
and think a p/'iort, its own identity through all the manifold- 
uess of its ideas, if it had not before its eyes the identity of 
the action by which it .subsumes all empirical synthesis of 
appreliension under a transcendental unity.” 

Kant’s thought, then, may be tlius expressed; — The con- 
.sciousne.ss of an object means the recognition tliat tlie imag- 
inative synthesis, wliereby the elements of a peree])tion are 
put togetlier, agrees with a certain conception, and .so can l)c 
subsumed under it. lUit when tlio mind thus carries on 
its synthesis according to conception, and recognises that it 
does so, it is recogni.sing that its thought maintains identity 
with itself through the .syutlictic process. Hence, what on tlie 
one side is tlie consciousness of tlie object, is on the other side 
the consciousness of the identity of the self that knows it. 
The mind in apjprehending the object as such, apprehends 
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really the identity of its own action in the syntlie.sls whereby 
tlie object is constituted. And tlnui in correlation, the eon- 
sciousnes.s of self and the consciousness of the not-solf spring 
out of the .same synthetic act. Or the conscioiisnos,s of the 
coiiceittion, by which. a.s its rule or guiding principle, the 
imagination is determined, .so that it Mlow.s one order rather 
than any other, contains in it at once the consciou.sne.ss that 
the manifold thus combined is the manifold of a definite object, 
and also the consciousness of the unity or identity of the .self, 
which by this synthesis apprehends the object. Fiinber, if wc 
carry out this view to its necessary result, we can see that the 
consciousness of the identity of the self in all its knowledge of 
objects must depend on all the manifold of perceirlion being 
brought under what is really one .systematic conception, a con- 
ception of li'ature as a system, all parts of which arc neces- 
sarily determined in relation to each other by general laws. 

In other words, it is the consciousness that the mind, in all the 
synthesis of its pcrccption.s, is guided bj- ono concept ion, which 
underlies and e.\plains, on the one hand, our consciousness of 
one olijcctive world, and on the other hand, our consciousness, 
in distinction from and relation to that world, of the identical 
self which knows it. 

tVe may get a firmer grasp of this view, if we consider wind ueterencctu 
is implied when we .slate that oru- ideas are idea.s of .something, 
or that they liave an object wliich “ is distingiiislied from them 
and yet corresponds to them.” How can there lie anything of 
which we have an idea and which yet is nut it.self an idea ? 

How can we become conscious of that of which the one charac- 
teristic is that it is not in consciousness ’ It is olivious that, 
when we look at it in this way, the object reduces itself to a 
mere X, — an unknown and unknowable something, the very 
idea of which involves a contradiction ; “ for outside of our 
knowledge we have nothing which we could set over against it 
as corresponding to it." ^ There is, however, .something more in 

' A. 104, 
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our thought of the object than this ; for we regard the object 
as the source of a necessity, which attaches to the mode of 
combination of the ideas through whieh we know it. “ We 
view the object as that which hinders our ideas from coming 
in upon us pell-mell or at haphazard, and which determines 
them a priori in a certain definite way ; for we consider that 
ideas, which are to be refen’ed to an object, must necessarily 
agree with each other in reference to it, i.c., that they must 
have that unity which constitutes the conception of an object.” ' 
Corresijundeiice to an object is, therefore, not really correspon- 
dence to an unknown X, ■which would mean nothing: it is 
correspondence to a conception or known rule of relation 
between the elements of the manifold of perception, which we 
combine as referring to that object. This, however, is im- 
possible, unless the perception is such a connected whole that 
it “ could have been produced by a function of syntliesis 
according to a rule, and unless the rule was of such a nature 
as to fix the manner of the reproduction of the manifold by an 
a prim'i necessity, and so to make possible the conceiition of 
an object in which all the elements of tlie manifold were 
combined.” ^ In other word.s, the synthesis of imagination 
involved in perception must Ijc of the same character as it 
would ha^ e been, if imagination, instead of acting on the data 
of sense prior to the synthesis of the understanding, had from 
the beginning, been guided by the understanding to produce an 
image of an object according to a definite conception or rule 
supplied by itself. If it were not so, if the unconscious 
synthesis of imagination <lid not thus anticipate the conscious 
synthesis of the understanding, it would be impossible for the 
understanding to form aconception of an object under which 
the particular image might be subsumed. " So we think a 
triangle when we are conscious of the combination of three 
lines according to a rule by which such an image of perception 
could always be constructed. This unity of rule determines 
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all the manifold, and limits it to conditions which make the 
unity of apperception possible, and the conception of this 
unity is just that consciousness of the object ( = X) which I 
think through the predicates contained in the definition of a 
triangle.” ^ The conception of anything as an object is, in 
fact, nothing but the recognition of a rule according to which 
the manifold of perception is put together in it.^ Hence, it is 
a mere tautology to .say that we must always proceed according 
to the same rule of construction, when we are dealing with the 
.same object. The univer.salily of the rule and the objectivity 
of the conception are dill'erent wonls for the same thing. 

IVe may put Kant’s reasoning in the following waj". Percep- Mautho 

meaning of 

tions iuu.st come to me in such a way that I can unite them 
with the consciousness of self. But I can unite them wilhSpmom*“ 

1 • ^ • 1 • n cona^ousnes^. 

the consciousness of self only it i can recognise the identity of 
the act whereby I combine their manifold, ie., if I can recog- 
nise that it is one coiiceikion which throughout guides me in 
putting together the successively given elements of the manifold. 

Now, it is just conformity to such a conception that makes me 
refer the manifold to an olijoct. Why ? Because in a mere 
manifold of separate impressions lliere seems to be no necessity 
of their coming togetlicr according to any rule, and when I 
di,sccTn a rule in their relation, I think of something as con- 
.straiiiing them to this definite coniie.\ion. But this constraint 
is not laid upon the peicoptioiis fi-oni without but from within, 
as it is the uecessaiy comlition under which alone I can be 
conscious of tliem as mine. 1 cannot he conscious of them at 

'A. 103. 

‘ To meet an objection which may x>robably occur, observe what Kant says 
ill the immediate context. “It is this one consciousness, which combines 
the manifold, successively perceived and then reproduced, into one idea. 

The consciousness in question may often be weak, so that it is observed 
only in its effect and not in the activity itself (i.e., we do not connect it imme- 
diately with the process by which the idea is produced). Kevertheless, such a 
consciousness must always be present, whatever it may want in vividness ; for 
without it conceptions, and therefore a knowledge of objects, would be quite 
impossible.” A. 103. 
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all as isolated elements of perception, but only as T combine 
them, and recognise the principle of their combination as 
necessitating that they should be combined in just this definite 
way. Such a princiide alone fills up, and gives meaning to, 
the empty conception of an object as something which is 
different from our ideas or perceptions, but which nevertheless 
determines them to stand in a itarticular relation to each other. 
For we are forced to refer our ideas to objects, just because we 
are forced to combine them according to definite and un- 
changeable rules, ill order to be conscious of them as ours. 
And tlie consciousness of them as ours is, therefore, at the 
same time the consciousness of these rules as determining them 
a iwiovi. Hence, it would apixiar tliat we are conscious of an 
idea as ours only when we have referred it to an olijcct; for 
only as it is an idea of something can it be recognised as our 
idea. 

TiiosubjootiTo xiie difficulty of understanding this is that the “ recogni- 
anotlier'^*'' tiou ” ill question seems to consist in referring to something 
fbeobieetivo. else tho'ii the self what for the very first time by this very 
recognition we l)ecomc capable of appropriating to the self. 
Kant, in fact, .sjieahs, in the first instance, as if he were e.K- 
plaiiiing how that wliich consciously is subjective (‘our ideas’) 
becomes referred to objects; and, therefore, he seems to con- 
tradict himself when he goes on to say that our ideas are 
capable of being recognised as our ideas only when they are 
thus referred. But by the purely perceptive consciousness the 
matter of sense is not really referred to the self at all : its ideas 
are not for it determined as its own ideas, as something con- 
, sciously subjective which requires to be objectified. Bather, 
as Kant shows, they must be objectified, in order that they 
may be determined in relation to the subject. Tlie being, for 
whom thei'e are no objects, is not for itself a subject : and our 
ideas are consciously oui-s only when they are ideas of objects. 
Language, however, “bewraycth” us, when ive talk of the 
elements of our conscious experience apart from each other: 
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for we are thus obliged to speak of them as if, thus taken 
apart, they had that determination %vhich they gain only in 
becoming such elements. What we call subjective, merely in 
view of its not being determined in relation to objects, is not 
consciously subjective ; and it can become consciously subjective 
only in being so determined. In like manner, Kant allows 
himself to speak of perceptions in general as determinations of 
iimer sense, whieh they are not for the subject of them, if we 
mean, “ consciously inner ” ; for they can be consciously inner 
only as distinguished from, and related to, the objects of outer 
sense. And, in fact, according to the Kantian doctrine just 
e.xplained, it is just the reference of perceptions to objects, — 
a. reference by whieli they in one sense cease to be merely 
subjective, — whicli makes it jiossible, in another sense, to refer 
these perceptions to the self a.s its inner or subjective ex- 
jierience. 

When this explanation is made, a new light begins to be thmce'insing 
thrown on some parts of the Kantian analysis of Icnowledge, sumptimof’’ 
especially on the priority which Kant ascribes to the synthesis of Kr cmcer- 
imagination. It was his view, as we have seen, that imagination 
has first to combine the manifold of sense in certain ways in 
perception, and that then the uiulcistanding goes on to “ bring 
this synthesis to conceptions.” Kow, two interpretations might 
be given to such language. It might mean merely that the 
imagination acts on certain principles, which the understanding 
then brings to self-consciousness. Imagination, on this view, 
is the same faculty working blindly and unconsciously, which 
we call understanding, when the principle of its action is 
brought to light and consciously applied. There are many 
passages in Kant which seem to favour tliis view. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that Kant often speaks of the 
understanding, not merely as bringing us to a consciousness of 
rules wliich imagination and perception obey, but as itself the 
source of the rules, under which it then proceeds to subsume 
the perceptions (as if perceptions in themselves had a nature 
VOL. I. 2 A 
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altogether independent of the conceptions under which they 
are subsumed). Now, whichever of these interpretations we 
adopt, we have to encounter serious difficulties, — difficulties, 1 
may add, which Ue not merely in Kant’s language but in the 
nature of the subject. For, if we take the former view, that 
understanding simply analyses the unities produced by the 
synthesis of perception, we shall have to ask what can be 
meant by an implicit or unconscious synthesis ; and how, if 
there be such a synthesis, its products can be brought before 
the understanding to be analysed by it. And supposing this 
to be possible, we shall have further to ask what good can 
come out of a merely analytic process, and how it can be said 
to add to our knowledge ; a fortim-i, how such a process can 
be said to make all the difference between a mere ‘ undeter- 
mined’ perception which is mt knowledge, and a perception 
determined by conception which is knowledge. On the other 
hand, if we adopt the latter new, we have to face the opposite 
difficulty that the perceptions, being given or produced alto- 
gether apart from the action of the understanding and its 
conceptions, can have no necessary correspondence with these 
conceptions. Nay, we might rather conclude that they cannot 
possibly have any such correspondence, since, co: hypotJiesi, it is 
the application of these conceptions which has for the first time 
to give to perceptions the determination in virtue of which they 
are referred to objects. It would seem, therefore, that we are 
between the horns of a dilemma. For cithci' there is nothing 
in the perception akin to the conception under which it is to 
be subsumed, in which case there is no possibility of so sub- 
suming it ; or, if there is such an affinity and such a possibility 
of subsumption, then the perception as such must have already 
belonging to it every qualification which it could get from the 
■conception so subsumed. 

In stating the matter thus, we have revived the ghost of a 
controversy as old at least as the time of Plato — a controversy 
which almost inevitably arises in some form or other whenever 
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an attempt is made to explain the development of knowledge. 

It was one of the favourite weapons of that dialectical scepti- 
cism, that so-called “ Eristic,” which sprang out of the conflict 
of the earliest schools of Greek philosophy, to ask how learning 
is possible, whether by an (analytic) progress from knowledge 
to knowledge or by a (synthetic) progress from ignorance to 
knowledge. In the former case, it would seem to be useless ; 
for if we know, why should we learn ? In the latter, it would 
seem to he impossible ; for how is consciousness to go beyond 
itself and connect the new matter with its previous contents ? 

This difficulty was considered by Plato particularly in relation 
to that consciousness of the universal to which alone he gave 
the name of scientific knowledge. If we say that we rise from 
the consciousness of the particular to the consciousness of 
the universal, it may be answered that the particular is 
incommensurable with the universal, and that, therefore, 
knowledge of the former cannot be made a stepping stone 
to the knowledge of the latter. If, on the other hand, we 
say that the consciousness of the universal is presupposed 
from the first in the consciousness of the particular, then it 
may be objected that we need not seek a knowledge which 
we already possess. 

Plato’s solution of the difficulty was that the alternatives of Plato's soiu- 
knowledge and ignorance are not really e.xhaustive. There is 
a middle term which may be called o])inion, and which psycho- opS’m? 
logically is explained as a enmbmation of sense with intelligence, 
while metaphysically its object is defined as a combination of 
TO 01/ and to op. An opinion, in short, is a name for a judg- 
ment in which a general idea is used to determine a particular, 
without having itself been made an object of thought. The 
general idea so used is not, strictly speaking, known or defined, 
and therefore the use of it is uncertain. Opinion may be tnie 
or false, but in any case it has in itself no criterion of its own 
truth : it is right, if it is right, by a kind of madness or inspira- 
tion which can give no account of itself. We are able to bring 
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it to bonk only by calling attention to the general ideas it uses, 
and by demanding that those general ideas or universals should 
be defined. Such definition, indeed, can be got only out of a 
reflexion upon the particular cases of its application ; but it 
uill not result from a mere determination of the common 
element in all these cases ; for the immediate application of 
the universal in opinion may be erroneous. But the separation 
of the universal from the particulars itself throws a new light 
upon them, or is at least a step to clear up the misunder- 
standings upon which its erroneous application rested. The 
movement towards definition is, thercfoi e, not only an analytic 
but a .synthetic process, which tiansfoims our view of the veiy 
data with which we start, and which seem to be the sole 
premises of our reasoning. But this process can be easily under- 
stood, if we observe that our progress toward definition of the 
universal is a progress toward self-consciousness, and that, in 
examining the applications of the universal, we are really 
bringing to light certain presuj^positions upon which we go in 
our particular judgments, but which it takes no litUe effort of 
reflexion to discover. In analysing an idea with a view to its 
definition, we are, therefore, developing that idea. The idea, 
after it has been defined, has acquired a new meaning which it 
had not before ; and, therefore, as so defined, it brings a new 
qualification to the particulars subsumed under it. Here, then, 
we have an example of a process which may be regarded either 
as a transition from ignorance to knowledge, i.e., as a synthetic 
movement of thought, or from knowledge to knowledge, i.c., as 
an analytic movement of thought, according to the point of 
view from which we regard it Bor the universal must be in 
a sense known when it is used in a judgment about a particular; 
yet the first aim of the Socratic elenchits is to call forth a con- 
fession of ignorance. But this consciousness of ignorance at 
the same time carries in it a consciousness of potential know- 
ledge ; for it is a consciousness that the universal, for which the 
definition is wanted, is a principle which we have been always 
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using by virtue of our rational nature, so that to know it we 
have only to know ourselves. 

The point, then, to which Plato brings us, is that knowledge, 
i.e., consciousness of particular objects as determined by univer- ” 
sals, is not reached merely by rbsing from the particular to the uni™b!abe- 

° ^ . fore, and after, 

universal — which is impos.sible, for we cannot know the particu- ^flexion, 
lar except through the universal ; nor, on the other hand, do 
we possess the distinct consciousness of the universal from the 
first, so as to be able to apply it with complete insight. Hut, 
as rational beings, we apply to particulars a universal which 
yet we have never made the object of thought. Hence, the 
induction from particulars, by which we rise to the definition 
of the miiversal, is at tlie same time a process by wliich we 
come to be definitely conscious of the assumptions which 
underlie our consciousness of these particulars from the first. 

This is the idea which Plato expresses in the myth of reminis- 
cence. When something is recalled to our memory, we cannot 
be said either to acquire knowledge of it, or to have possessed 
such knowledge previously ; but our latent or potential know- 
ledge of it is made actual. In like manner, all our progress in 
knowledge of universal principles is, in a sense, only a dis- 
covery of that which we already possess, of that which is bound 
up with our rational nature and presupposed in all our deter- 
mination of particular objects. On the other hand, if we had 
ever apprehended the particular without the universal, it would 
be impossible for us ever from such apprehension to rise to the 
consciousness of any universal, by aid of which we could throw 
new light upon the particulars. Or, to express the same thing 
in the terms of a later philosophy, if tire a posteriori were ever 
given apart from the a priori, it would be impossible, starting 
from the former, ever to come within reach of the latter. 

Now, Kant’s answer to the problem of the possibility of 
knowledge is mutatis rmitaiuJis very similar to that of Plato, is 

But, as he starts from a more definitely dualistic basis, he has geSMe*” 

percq>tlon: 

more difficulty in reaching a consistent result, if indeed he ever 
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reaches it. How, he asks, is the empirical consciousness of 
particulars as given in sense to be brought under the pure 
conceptions of the understanding? To this question Kant, 
like many other writers, had at one period of his philosophical 
development given the simple answer, that all general concep- 
tions are derived from the particular objects of sense to which 
afterwards they are applied.^ In other words, the synthetic 
judgments, by which the conceptions of objects are formed, are 
empirical “ judgments of perception.” But the inadequacy of 
this answer was already shown by the criticism of Locke, who, 
•though he assumed that the individual object in all its deter- 
mination is given in sense, yet denied that the particular 
judgments which sense authorises us to make, can be legiti- 
mately universalised. “ General knowledge of matters of fact ” 
seemed to him impossible ; and, therefore, all general proposi- 
tions must necessarily be “ trifling,” or, in other words, they 
must express only nominal essences. It is at this point that 
Kant takes up the question in the Oritiqm? In the Introduc- 
tion, indeed, he still seems to regard experience perception) 
as the source of synthetic judgments, which are the ground of 
our first conceptions of objects, and the only means whereby 
these conceptions are to be made more complete — the under- 
standing being for the most part confined to the task of 
analysing the data which it thus receives from the hands of 
sense. But in one point, the " empirical synthesis ” thus 
realised, is regarded as falling short of the ideal of knowledge ; 
for it only enables ns to make particular judgments, i.c,, judg- 
ments about the individual object presented to us, and not to 
rise to necessary or universal truth. For no accumulation of 
particulars will enable us to reach the universal: no mere 

1 This was Kant’s view in the period of Critical Empiricism (1763-66). It 
will be remembered that, at the end of hie Eiiaay towards the Tntroduciion of (he 
Idea of Negative Quantity into Philosophy (cf. Introduction, Ch. IV., p, 120), he 
implies that experience supplies ns with conceptions in which all synthesis is 
already done to onr hands. 

’ Cf. above, p. 268. 
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inductive process will tell us what must he, and, therefore, 
what will always be. Hence, the problem of knowledge, in 
the strict scientific sense, is the problem of the possibility of 
an a p-iori synthesis which shall anticipate experience and 
not wait for it. Experience, therefore, is regarded as need- 
ing a priori principles to extend it to universality But it is 
not as yet denied that it enables us to determine particular 
objects as such, or to add new predicates to them : on the con- 
trary, it id assumed that the diflSculty is not in understanding 
how experience enables us to add to our conceptions of objects, 
but only how the pure intelligence should enable us to do so. 

But the point of view thus expressed could not long hold its 
ground before the advance of criticism ; and we soon find Kant 
making a transition to another view of the relation of percep- 
tion to conception, for which the way had been prepared by 
Berkeley. The judgment of perception is merely, e.g,, that 
“ this rose is red ” ; it does not authorise us to lay down any 
propositions about roses in general, or even about the particular 
rose when it has ceased to be perceived. If, however, we press ond, therefore, 

^ ... alsotoobjec* 

home this contrast of universal and particular, it immediately ♦‘fy im- 
passes into another contrast, viz., that of objective and subjec- 
tive. Perceptions, if they are merely isolated perceptions, are 
perceptions of something that is (or is known to be) only at the 
moment that it is perceived, and cannot have the character of 
objectivity ; for it is just the idea that the object persists or 
maintains itself and its properties beyond the moment of 
perception that makes us regard it as an object at all, i.C; as 
something distinct from the perception itself. If we are not 
entitled to say that what we have perceived exists as we have 
perceived it for one moment beyond the perception, then there 
is no ground for distinguishing it from the perception. The 
esse of things is their perdpi, or the object and the perception 

'Note the double force of the word synthesis. Experience is synthetic, as it 
enables ns to add to our conceptions or to particularise them. On the other 
hand, the pure inidligence is synthetic, os it enables ns to add to our percep- 
tions or to universalise them. 
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fall together ; and in the former as in the latter, we have 
merely a modification of the perceiving consciousness. From 
this point of view, tlie transition from perception to experience 
must involve not merely a communication of universality and 
necessity to judgments ahovt objects, which in themselves are 
particular and therefore contingent, hut a reference to objects 
of perceptions, which, as sensible perceptions, are mere ideas 
or .subjective appearance.s. It is this conception of the relations 
of sensible or empirical perception to the a principles 

of understanding, which Kant sets before us when, in the 
Prolegomfftia, he makes his well-known distinction between 
“judgments of perception” and “judgments of experience.” 
“ All our judgments,” he declares, “ are at first mere judgments 
of perception ( Wahmehamigsurtlu-ilc ) ; they hold good only for 
us, i.e., for our subjectivity, and it is only afterwards that we 
give them a new reference, namely to an object, with the under- 
standing that they shall hold good for us not only at the moment 
of perception but at all other times, and not only for us but for 
every subject ; for if a judgment agrees with its object, all judg- 
ments about the same object must agree with each other. And so 
the objective validity of a judgment of experience means just that 
it is necessarily and universally valid,” if., valid for all subject.'^ 
at all times. “ But conversely,” he goes on, "if we have reason 
to regard a judgment as'necessarj' and universal, (which can 
never be due to the perception, but only to the pure conception 
under which it is subsumed,) w'c must regard it also as objective, 
i.e., we must look upon it as expre,ssing, not merely a reference 
of the perception to a subject, but of aji attribute to an object; for 
there could be no reason why the judgment of others should 
necessarily agree with mine, except the unity of the object, to 
which they all relate, with which they agree, and which, there- 
fore, makes them all agree with each other." ^ In a judgment 

‘ Prdeyomfna, § 18. From the point of view here stated, it would be more 
natural to regard the judgments of perception as analytic. Kant, indeed, says 
in the Introduction to the Critique, that judgments of experience (the same 
which he here calls judgments of perception) are always syntlietic. But when 
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of perception, therefore, I “ unite perceptions in one conscious- 
ness of my state,” while in a judgment of experience, I “ unite 
them in one consciousness in general”; i.c., without reference to 
me as an individual subject, or to the special circumatance.s 
which condition my perception at a particular time. 

The view thus expressed involves at the outset an entire 
inversion of the usual way of combining the two ideas of“™.“f^,*ty 
universality and objectivity. For, what Kant here teaches Tati^nessive 

" ^ Particular 

is that we cannot reach universality through objectivity, 
must reach objectivity through universality; or rather, we 
must say that the only true objectivity is universality. Or, 
to bring the question more closely into relation with Kant’s 
mode of expression, the categories can determine perceptions 
in relation to objects only in so far as they give to the 
judgments of perception that generality which implies their 
independence of the particular perceptions, and even of the 
individual mind as perceiving. We must no longer say that 
our perceptions agree with each other because they agree with 
the same object, but we must say that they agi'ee with the 
same object because they agree with each other.^ Now, what 
does such agreement mean ? It means that we can assert that 
a judgment of perception which has been once made, is always 

he saya this, he is looking at the subject from the point of view of the under- 
standing and its conceptions ; and be therefore regards synthetic judgments as 
those in which the understanding goes beyond its own subjective unity, and 
beyond the conceptions which are already joined with that unity, to determine 
objects or to add new elements to the content of the conceptions of them which 
it already possesses. But in the Prolegomena, Kant has been brought by the 
turning movement of his dialectic to a new' point of view, from which tlie 
starting point lies not in conceptions but in perceptions. Hence, from this 
point of view, perceptions are supposed of theinselv’es to enable us to make 
judgments, which of course are merely analytic of the perceptions. Here, 
therefore, synthesis appears only in so tar as the ft priori conceptions of the 
understanding enable us to go beyond the particular judgments of perception, 
and to turn them into universal judgments of o.vpcricnoe. Of course, the 
synthetic nature of the judgments of perception will reappear whenever, by 
another turn of Kant’s dialectic, it is recognised that we must go beyond the 
data of sense in order to make any judgment whatsoever. 

* This reasoning is contained in A. 104, which has been already quoted, p. 365. 
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capable of- being made imdcr the samq conditions, because it 
expresses or involves a relation which is universal. It means 
that that judgment is recognised as expressing a general law, 
according to which the elements combined in it are always to 
be combined whenever they appear. What, therefore, from this 
point of view the category must add to the judgment of percep- 
tion to make it a judgment of experience is just the recognition 
that it expresses a relation, which must always be expressed in 
the same way; a relation, therefore, which is independent of 
the particular perception and the particular perceptive sub- 
ject who makes it, and holds good for ‘ consciousness in 
general.’ And this is all that is meant by an objective 
judgment. 

When, however, we have reached this point, a new difficulty 
presents itself ; for it would seem impossible that even a par- 
ticular judgment should be made without the aid of the 
category which is supposed only to be required to universahse 
it. In a judgment the particular always presupposes the 
universal, and the moment we assert, say, that an object has a 
quality {c.g., This ball is elastic) we express a universal relation. 
For, as has been just said, the attribution of a quality to a 
substance has no meaning, if the substance be not something 
which exists beyond thq moment of perception, and if there be 
no definite relation between it and the quality, except that it 
with the other qualities attributed to the same substance forms 
at a particular moment a complex image of sense. It is just 
the consciousness that the elements of the idea of perception 
are combined in a way which remains the same for the thinking 
subject when the moment of perception is past, or which at 
least points to a relation that holds good beyond that moment, 
that makes it possible to express that unity in a judgment at 
all. This seems to be recognised by Kant himself, when, in 
the Deduction of the second edition, he points out that the 
“ is,” which is the copula of judgment, is the expression of the 
objective unity of apperception. 
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“ I have never been satisfied,” Kant there dedares, “ with 

' deciAres that 

the explanation of judgment given by the Logicians, that it is 

the idea of a relation between two conceptions. I will not jeoHreSStj^of 

. 1 . . « , . , apperception. 

now raise the objection that this explanation is defective, as 
being adapted only to the categorical, and not to hypothetical, 
or disjunctive, judgments (which latter express a relation not 
of conceptions but of judgments) ; though this oversight leads 
to many awkward consequences. But I must point out that it 
tells us nothing about the nature of the relation in question. 

When, however, I investigate more accurately the relations of 
the elements of knowledge brought together in every judgment, 
and when I distinguish it, as belonging to the understanding, 
from a relation of association, established according to the laws 
of reproductive imagination (a relation which has only subjective 
validity), I find that judgment is notliing but the process by 
whidi we bring given ideas to the djeetive unity of appercep- 
tion. This is just what is implied in the use of the verb 
of existence as the copula. The use of this verb points to the 
fact that we are dealing with the objective unity of given ideas, 
as distinguished from their subjective association in our minds ; 
for it indicates that they arc brought into relation to the 
original apperception and its necessary unity, and that even 
where the judgment itself is empirical and, tlierefore, accidental. 

Thus in the judgment : “ Bodies are heavy ” I do not mean to 
assert that “ body ” and “ weight ” as empirically perceived are 
necessarily combined with each other : but I do mean to assert 
that they are combined with each other by means of the neces- 
sary unity of apperception in the synthesis of perceptions, ic., 
they are combined according to the principles of objective 
determination, which are deduced from the one ultimate prin- 
ciple of the unity of apperception, under which all ideas must 
be brought, if knowledge is to be derived from them. Only by 
subsumption under such principles can the relation of two 
ideas become one which admits of being expressed in a judg- 
ment, i.e., a relation which is objectively valid; whereas a 
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reliitioii of ideas determined by the laws of association could 
only have subjective validity. Tor principles of empirical 
association would not authorise me to ssy more than that 
“ when I carry a body, I feel a pressure of weight ” ; they could 
never authorise me to say that “ it, the body, is heavy.” For 
the latter statement is equivalent to the assertion that these 
two ideas are bound together in the object altogether apart 
from the state of the subject perceiving them) and not merely 
that in our sense-perception they have been present together, 
however often it might be.”^ 

Tliere is a certain inconsequence of statement in this passage, 
in so far as Kant seems to admit that we are able to make a 
judgment as to the succession of our own sensitive states under 


conditions in which, as he at the same time contends, we are 
not able to make any judgment at all.^ For, on Kant’s prin- 


*B. 141, §19. 

2 There is a further inconsetittence in Kant’s statement, to which reference has 
already been made (p. 348 note). In the first edition, Kant omits to connect 
the transcendental, with the metaphysical. Deduction of the categories ; for he 
does not show that the principles derived from the analysis of judgment are 
necessarily those by which objects are determined as such. He simply shows 
that, unless there were a connexion of perceptions according to universal and 
necessary laws, these perceptions could not be referred to objects ; and then 
he osieris that the categories supply the principles required for this purpose. 
“I assert that the categories are the conditions of thought for a possible 
experience, just as space and time are the conditions of the perceptions which 
supply the matter for the same experience.” (A. 111.) No attempt is here 
made to show from the nature of the synthesis whereby experience is con- 
stituted that his categories are just those required. The Deduction of tlie 
second edition, as we have seen, supplies this want, by showing that judgment 
is essentially the expression of the objective unity of apperception. For this, 
as Kant argues, entitles us to take the list of logical “functions of unity ” in 
judgment, as a complete index to the metaphysical system of categories. 
Unfortunately, the new piece heals the rent in the old garment only to 
produce a worse rent in another place. For the definition of judgment, as 
being essentially the expression of the affective unity of knowledge, cuts away 
the ground from a metaphysical deduction based on the very definition of 
judgment which Kant here rejects, viz., that it is an “idea of the relation 
between two conceptions.” Kant's argument, if it shows that the forms of 
judgment may be a guide to us in determining the categories, at the same time 
throws more than a suspicion upon a list of categories derived from what now 
appears to be a wrong view of judgment. If judgment is essentially synthetic. 
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ciple, the sequence of one feeling on another, though it may 
tend to associate them, will not enable us to make any judgment 
about these sensations, even that they are sequent in our 
experience; any more than it will enable us to make the same 
sequence the ground of a judgment as to any other object. 
But putting aside this inconsequence, the purport of the 
passage is that perception makes no judgments, but that what 
is called a ‘judgment of perception,’ (or in the Introduction 
to the Critique, a ‘judgment of experience,’) is really due to 
the subsumption of the manifold of pereeption under the unity 
of apperception, as expressed in the categories. As confirming 
this view, we may observe that the judgment, “Bodies are 
heavy,” which is here declared to be based upon an a imori 
principle of synthesis, is one which in the Introduction was 
treated as an a posteriori synthetic judgment. Either, there- 
fore, the Introduction must be taken as a merely provisional 
statement, the inaccuracy of which is purposely admitted by 
Kant in order not to embarrass the reader too soon with the 
ultimate results of his thought; or at least, it must be admitted 
that Kant afterwards recognised it as such a statement. For 
in the manuscript notes of Kant upon the first edition of the 
Critiqxie^ which have been lately published, we find him saying 
that, when in the Introduction to the CvUiqvr he had asserted 
that experience “consists of sjnlhctic judgment.^,” he had 
merely been referring to the fact that there are such tt 
posteriori synthetic judgments, and he had not, therefore, found 
it necessary to raise the (juestion, how they are possible. 
“ Now, however,” he goes on, “ we may raise the question how 
this fact is possible. Experience consists of judgments, l)ut the 

it is absurd to suppose that the conceptions which vi ere reached by those who 
took judgment as an analytic process, must be the categories, or even that they 
supply a guiding thread to find them. 

‘ Erdmann, NaeJUnige ai Kanf- Kritik, p. 21, § 33. Tliis passage is quoted 
by Vaihinger (I. 357), where also the above mentioned change in Kant’s view 
of the judgment, “Bodies are heavy,” is noted ; and the otherpassages bearing 
on the subject are collected and discussed. 
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que.stion is whether these empirical judgments do not finally 
presuppose a p-ion judgments.” And he immediately proceeds 
to sketch out a proof that they do, which seems to be an 
anticipation of the ideas expressed in the Deduction of the 
second edition. 


Is eveu the 
consciousness 
of particular 
images of 
perception 
possible 
without the 
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But if we cannot derive from sense, as separated from the 
understanding, any “ judgment of perception ” in which definite 
objects are determined by particular qualities as their predi- 
cates, can we derive from it even an image of perception such 
as might supply the subject for such a judgment ? Such a 
view seems to be suggested in various passages, in which 
Kant says that sense presents to us images or appearances, 
which in themselves are only modifications of our own sub- 
jective state; and that so long as we confine ourselves to these 
appearances as subjective phenomena and make no assertion as 
to their objective .meaning, no a, priori principles of under- 
standing are required. Such principles are needed only when 
we proceed to refer those appearances to objects which are not 
states of our consciousness. Now, if we set aside for the 


moment the question how “ mere appearances ” come to be 
recognised as such, i.e., how they come to be recognised by us 
as modes of our own consciousness which have no objective 
validity, it seems reasonable to say that there can be no doubt 
of the subjective reality of the phenomena that are presented 
to us by sense, whatever doubt there may be about their 
objective reality. There can be no doubt that appearances 
appear, that mental representations are in our minds, or are 
presented to us in sense. So long as we conceive such pheno- 
mena as a mere phantasmagoria passing before our mental 


vision, and do not ask any question, or make any assertion, as 
to their correspondence with any object beyond themselves, so 
long, it would seem, we cannot be deceived. From this point 
of view Kant says that “ the senses set the planets before us, 
now as moving onward, and now as reversing their course ; 
and in this there is neither truth nor falsehood, so long 
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as we are content to regard all we see as mere appearances, and 
to make no judgment in regard to the objective movements.” ^ 

The question of truth or reality arises only when we go beyond 
the appearances, and ^make a judgment in which they are 
referred to an object. So long as the mind passively appre- 
hends that which is presented to it, so long it cannot err ; for 
so Itmg there exists for it no distinction between appearance and 
reality, and therefore no possibility of mistaking the one for 
the other. To render such mistake possible, the mind must 
be active ; it must go beyond what is immediately given in 
sense and refer it to some object, which perception may 
represent hut which it does not exhaust, and with which, 
therefore, it is not inunediately identical. This object we do 
not need here to determine, except by saying that it is some- 
thing which is independent of the particular perception of it, 
something which exists apart from its appearance. The 
immediate perception must be referred to something not 
perceived, must be compared with it, asserted to agree or 
not to agree with it, ere we can pronounce that it is either true 
or false, that it gives or does not give knowledge. 

When, however, we consider the matter more carefully, we 
see that the statement just made is not strictly accurate, or at mm 
least is liable to mislead. For it might naturally be understood judgment 
to imply that we first have the consciousness of phenomena as 
mere appearances to us, and then on certain principles refer 
them, or some of them, to an objective reality. But this is so 
far from being true that, on the contrary, we must first have a 
consciousness of reality as a coimected system of objects, ere, in 
opposition to this system, we can think of a particular pheno- 
menon as a mere appearance or mode of our own consciousness. 

And even when that thought arises, it cannot go the length of 
an absolute denial of the objective reality of the appearance in 
question. AH it can mean is that a particular appearance has 
been wrongly interpreted, or put in a wrong place in the con- 
1 E. m. 48; H. IV, 39. 
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text of expei'ience. In the example given, the que.stion 
supposed to be left undecided is, whether certain apparent 
movements of the planets are real. But if this be taken to 
mean that we are hesitating as to their reality, it is obvious 
that such a consciousness could arise in us only in the form of 
a doubt, whether a certain interpretation, which had already 
been given to the sensations, were the right interpretation; 
whether, c.g., the movements in question had not wrongly been 
referred to the planets, instead of being referred to the earth on 
which the spectator is placed. Or a larger doubt might arise, 
and it might be questioned whether the whole phenomena 
present to us were not to be attributed to an “ optical illu- 
sion,” i.c., to some abnormal action of tlie organs of sense 
excited by the sensuous imagination of the individual; such as 
we may suppose in the case of a ghost-seer, like Swedenborg. 
In all such doubts, iiowever, what is in question is, not the 
objective consciou.sness in general, but only the place of certain 
phenomena in it. Wo find that we cannot combine certain 
phenomena with the general context of experience, unless we 
alter our first interpretation of them ; and, therefore, we say 
that they are illusory. But what was illusory was the inter- 
pretation, i.c., a mental synthesis which we now find to come 
into collision witli other results of mental .synthesis which are 
more general or better established. The question is one 
touching the particular, not the universal : it relates, strictly 
speaking, not to tlie reality of the facts, but to their position in 
the context of experience. For an illusion merely means a reality 
referred to the wrong place in that context ; and the assertion 
that it is a mere appearance does not mean that it is purely 
subjective, but merely that the manner of its objectivity is as 
yet for us undetermined. To suppose, however, that we can 
go back to certain, perceptions or appearances to which no 
objective interpretation has yet been given, is to suppose that 
we can have knowledge of that which is “ for us as thinking 
beings as good as nothing.” It is " to make oneself in thought 
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into an animal,” and yet to attribute to that animal a conacious- 
ness of self in opposition to objects. 

We have, therefore, here anain to guard against the mistake PeroaptioniB 
of attributing to sense, or to what we call its object, those 
characteristics which it can have only for a subject which is 
not merely sentient. It may be true to say that sense has a 
content which is merely appearance, i.e., which consists of 
elements that have not yet been so determined by thought as 
to yield a consciousness of objects ; but it is not true that such 


a content is determined for us by sense as an appearance, or, 
indeed, as anything whatsoever. ITow, the former is obviously 
Kant’s meaning in the beginning of the passage which we have 
quoted, where he says that “appearance rests on the senses, the 
judgment regarding the appearance on the understanding,” and 
that “ the distinction between reality and dream lies not in the 
character of the ideas presented (for these are in both cases 
the same), but in their combination according to the rules 
which determine the conne.\ion of ideas in the conception of an 
object, and which therefore form our guides in discovering how 
far these ideas can be put together in an experience. It is, 
therefore, not the fault of the appearances when we take 
illusion for truth, i.e., when the perception, through which an 
object is given, is confused with the conception of the object 
or of its existence, which can only be thought by the under- 
standing.”^ Yet Kant’s example, as well as his expressions 
about an “ object being given,” and even the word “ appear- 
ance,” are apt to suggest another form of the same eiTor 
which he is combating ; namely, that we are conscious of the 
appearance as merely an appearance, before we are conscious 
of any reality. 

When we have got thus far, we begin to see how Kant, But even an 

^ ^ Image, ae a 

starting with the common empirical view, according to which 
all our conceptions are derived directly from experience and can 
only be analysed, and not amplified or extended by thought, rtSndl^';' 


'E. III. 47; H. IV. 39. 
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was led, in place, to admit an exception to this rule 

in the case of certain a priori principles, from which all the 
truths of mathematics and the primary laws of physical science 
are derived ; how, then, in the second place, he was brought 
gradually to limit the range of the a posteriori synthesis of 
perception — pr&l, to judgments about the particular and contin- 
gent, then to judgments which express only the represenia- 
timis of the subject, and then to images of sense which do not 
in themselves imply any act of judgment at all. The last step 
whicli it remained for Kant to take, was to recognise that even 
the images of sense imply a synthesis of pure or empirical data, 
wliich is possible only to the understanding, and that in itself 
sense can only supply a “ manifold.” And this is the view 
to which he brings us when he declares that “ combination 
is the one thing which cannot be given through the object, but 
must be realised by the subject for itself.” Hence “ analysis 
presupposes synthesis,” and “ the understanding cannot analyse 
(or resolve into simpler elements) any combination which it has 
not itself made ; for no complex whole could be given to the 
mind, except as combined by the understanding itself.” But 
if this be so, and if we are compelled to reduce the data of 
sense to an unconnected manifold, which has not even the con- 
nexion necessary for an image of sense or imagination, we are 
thrown upon the other horn of the dilemma with which we 
started. The activity of the understanding which, in the purely 
analytic view of it, was useless, has gradually grown in 
importance, till it is seen that without it neither a singular and 
subjective judgment of perception, nor even an image of per- 
ception, is possible. But as the synthesis of the understanding 
becomes indispensable, it seems also to become impossible ; for 
we have gradually removed from the perception all those 
elements in virtue of which it was possible to subsume it under 
a conception : and between a mere "manifold” as such and the 
unity of thought, (supposing them once to be separated,) it is 
impossible to see how any link of connexion could be established. 
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This difficulty becomes still greater when we look at i'ke 

metaphysical deduction of the categories, and take into account 

the way in which in that deduction Kant accepts the doctrine frompur'f™'* 

thou^t. 

of formal Logic — that the movement of thought in itself is purely 
analytic, and that it becomes synthetic only in relation to per- 
ception. Enough has already been said on the impossibility of 
deriving the categories as principles of synthesis from the 
“ functions of unity ” in the analytic judgment. And it is 
only necessary here to refer to the way in which Kant tries to 
make this derivation more intelligible in the Prolegomena and 
the second edition of the Critigue. In the latter he had, as we 
have seen, practically surrendered the idea of an analytic judg- 
ment, when he declared that judgment is “ that action of the 
understanding whereby the manifold of given ideas (be they 
perceptions or conceptions) is brought under an apperception.” 

But from this he goes on to argue, not that the idea of an 
analytic judgment is illusory, but merely that in a synthetic 
judgment, “ all the manifold, so far as it is given in an empirical 
perception, must be determined in view of one of the logical 
functions for judgment.” The meaning of this expression is 
explained by a previous passage, in which Kant says that the 
categories are conceptions of an object in general, by which its 
perception is determined in view of one of the logical functions 
for judgment. Thus the function of the categorical judgment is 
to express a relation of one idea to another as that of subject to 
predicate. But in so far as the logical use of the understand- 
ing is concerned, it is indifferent which of the two ideas should 
take the place of subject and which of predicate. I may, e.g,, 
say either that “ all bodies are divisible,” or that " some divisible 
things are bodies,” as I please. “ But by the category of sub- 
stance, when I bring the conception of body under it, it is 
determined that the empirical perception of a body must always 
be viewed in experience as a subject, and never as merely a 
predicate. And so it is with all the other categories.” ^ In 


IB. 129. 
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other words, Kent, notwithstanding all he has said of the judg- 
ment as the expression of the objective unity of apperception, 
still supposes that we can take it, according to the conceptions 
of formal Logic, as the expression of a relation of mere ideas in 
our minds; in which case we can abstract from all relations of 
subject and predicate, except that which they have as analyti- 
cally contained, or not contained, in each other. I have, 
however, already shown that such a view of the judgment 
cannot stop short of emptying it of all meaning whatever ; or, 
in other words, that such a view must end in an identity in 
which there is no room for judgment at all. And Kant himself 
practically acknowledges that purely analytic thought is not 
thought at all, when he says that analysis has a meaning only 
in relation to a presupposed s}Tithesis. In the above passage, 
Kant seems to maintain that conversion is permissible from 
the point of view of Logic, i.e., when we view subject and predi- 
cate as mere thoughts, (for then we abstract from all except the 
question whether the one idea is analytically contained in the 
other, and, therefore, it does not matter which idea occupies 
the place of the subject) ; but that it is not permissible when 
the judgment is taken as expressing an objective relation ; for 
then the position of subject and predicate corresponds to, and 
expresses, the relation of substance and accident. To this it 
might be answered that the position of subject and predicate 
is not indifferent even logically, unless we quantify both, and 
say “ some divi,sibles are all bodies,” or, “ all bodies are some 
divisibles ” ; and this, as we have seen, is a step toward that 
extinction of the judgment, which is the nemesis of formal 
Logic. On Kant’s own showing, a judgment of pure thought 
is a judgment in which nothing is said ; for pure thought can 
say nothing but that “A is A,” Only such a judgment can 
be converted without change of .subject or predicate, but that 
is just because it is no judgment at all. On the other hand, 
if we admit any difference between subject and predicate in 
the judgment, we necessarily take it as the expression of a 
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synthesis, and, therefore, as the assertion not merely of a 
subjective relation of thought, but of an objective relation of 
fact. 

In this way we are brought to the conclusion that tliegeiicoconccp- 

^ ° tion and per- 

abstraction of an analytic intelligence, which becomes synthetic 
only in relation to the manifold of sense, is as unreal as the dSinS’. 
abstraction of a manifold of sense, which is in itself uncon- 
nected, and which derives all its connexion from the action of 
the understanding. In addition to the difficulty of bringing 
the manifold of sense together in such a way that it may be 
subsumed under the pure conceptions, Kant’s conception of the 
analytic nature of thought loads him with the further difficulty 
of making the barren unity of the intelligence develop into 
conceptions of relations under which the associated manifold 
may be brought ; and thus he becomes entangled in a problem 
the exact reverse of that with which, in the first instance, he 
had been dealing. The gradual process of abstraction by which, 
on the one side, he has emptied the data of sense of all prin- 
ciples of connexion, and, on the other side, has deprived pure 
thought of all claim to synthetic movement, has enabled him 
to refute both the rationalistic and empiricist views of tlie 
origin of knowledge, and to prove that both factors are neces- 
sary to experience. But, while he has shown that both factors 
are indispensable, he has made it harder than ever to e.\plain 
how they can be brought into that relation, which is required 
for knowledge. Are we then to say that in the energy of his 
counter-attack upon the enemies who were threatening him 
upon either wing, Kant has broken his army in pieces, and left 
the centre undefended 1 In showing that neither Eationalists 
nor Empiricists can explain knowledge, has he left room for 
liimself to explain it by uniting the elements which they 
separated ; or has he left nothing but the diyecta memira, to 
which it is impossible to restore the unity of life ? In any 
case, it is this recombination which he attempts in the Trans- 
cendental Deduction. 
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We can escape 
this conclu- 
sion only by 
denying th^ 
either percep- 
tion or concep- 
tion exist out 
of the unity of 
the judgment. 


Imagination 
as the medi- 
ator between 
them, 


Now, up to a certain point, it is possible to explain the 
emphasis which Kant lays on the opposition of perception and 
conception, sense and understanding, without supposing that he 
admits anything inconsistent with their necessary unity, as 
factors in one experience. For, on the one hand, it is only as 
separated from perception and at the same time referred to it, 
that conception gets its power as a principle of Imowledge ; 
and in like manner, on the other hand, it is only as separated 
from, and at the same time referred to, conception that percep- 
tion becomes a datum to which conception can be applied. 
Knowledge, Kant rightly maintains, is judgment, and judgment 
implies the determination of perception by conception. It seems, 
however, as if this determination could not take place unless 
perception had already in it the unity expressed in the con- 
ception ; ie., unless perception already had the unity which it 
cannot have till it is determined by the conception. And it 
seems also as if conception, in order to determine perception 
must have already in it a diversity, or a relation to diversity, 
which it cannot have HU it determines the perception. The 
act of judgment would thus involve, from one point of view, a 
combination of perception and conception which presupposes 
their differences ; and, from another point of view, a distinction 
of conception and perception which presupposes their unity ; 
for each of its elements can be related to the other only as it 
has the other implicit in it. Or, to put it otherwise, conception 
and perception both appear to presuppose the judgment, yet 
they are the very elements brought together in the judgment. 

This difiBculty, as has been already indicated,^ Kant tries 
to get over from both sides by the interposition of a third 
element, which appears on the stage without notice, viz., the 
imagination. On the side of perception, imagination is the 
power which combines the manifold into an image, which is 
thus made capable of being brought under the unity of under- 
standing : while on the side of understanding, it schematises 
> Abore, p. 327. 
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the categories and so brings them into potential relation with 
the manifold of sense. In virtue of the former synthesis, time, 
space, and all the “ manifold ” elements given under both these 
forms, are combined into definite individualised images. In 
virtue of the latter, the forma of analytic judgment become 
principles of unity which can be applied to those images, and 
in relation to which, therefore, those images may be “ brought 
to conceptions,” or recognised as containing a unity that cor- 
responds to conceptions. Further, if we ask how it is that the 
principles of unity in perception and in conception correspond 
with each other, Kant points to the fact that both are derived 
from the same self, which as sentient perceives, and as intel- 
ligent conceives. 

Now, what is indicated by this complex system of mediation? 
It points to that circle of presuppositions which I have already 
expressed by saying that, while it is only as referred to each 
other in the judgment that perception and conception exhibit 
those characteristics by which we distinguish them, yet, on the 
other hand, the judgment presupposes both perception and con- 
ception as elements which it refers to each other. This circle, 
however, is simply the result of the attempt to trace back the 
unity of the judgment to two elements which yet, as such 
elements, have no existence apart from that unity. To get over 
this difficulty, Kant first recognises that the unity which ex- 
presses itself in conception is present also in perception, as it is 
the same self which at once conceives and perceives. Yet, 
secondly, he is compelled to add that this unity is not present 
in perception and in conception in the same way ; for in the 
former it is only a principle of association, the highest product 
of which is an individual image, while in the latter it is a self- 
conscious unity, which, therefore, expresses itself in “ concep- 
tions of objects in general." Lastly, he conceives the integration 
of the two elements as a subsumption of the image under the 
conception, which is schematised for that purpose by the 
productive imagination. But " it is one and the same spon- 
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taneity ” which, “ undei' the name of imagination,” produces 
the empirical synthesis of apprehension, and, “ under the name 
of understanding," subsumes the perception so produced under 
the conception. We have, therefore, a ‘ pre-established liar- 
mony ’ of the faculties .and them products, based on the unity 
of the self wliich underlies eacli of them and which brings 
together thj. products of both in the unity of knowledge. For 
tlie self, in this double manifestation of its activity, must always 
remain in harmony with itself, as otherwise it could not Ije 
conscious of itself as a self at all. And it is only as the image 
is recognised as conformable to the categories, by which the 
undemtanding determines objects in relation to the self, that it 
can " be united with the ‘ I think ’ of consciousness.” 

important point to notice in this theory is the way 
mmy fflmed ^yhich Zaiit, on the one hand, distinguishes the unity of per- 
ception from the unity of conception ; yet, on the other hand, 
maintains the ultimate identity of the principle manifested in 
both. It is, ho says, duo to the same spontaneity whicli, how- 
ever, acts in different ways in the two cases ; in the one case, 
by an unconscious activity, gathering the data of sense into one 
image, and ultimately into one imaged continuity of a world in 
space and time: in the other case, by a conscious activity, 
producing (in relation to this pictorial unity of perception) 
a number of pure conceptions, which in their combination 
constitute the idea of Xature as a system. Now Kant speaks 
of the latter, the conceptions that spring out of the unity of 
the apperception, as an ‘Epigenesis’ upon the former,^ which 
must mean that they are not a simple extension of what 
existed before in the perceptive consciousness, nor an external 
addition to it, but a new development in which the same 
principle reaches what Schelling called a ‘higher potency.’ 
[f apperception is thus a development of the same activity 
present in perception, it is not difficult to understand how tlie 
images of the latter should be adapted a prion to conceptions 


>B. 166. 
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which are ‘ the species of apperceptiou.’ What prevents this 
view from being perfectly intelligible is only the thought, 
which still holds its ground, of an external application of the 
conceptions to the perceptions. But a ‘ pre-established har- 
mony ’ of perception to conception could only exist for a 
consciousness which, while it distinguishes these two forms, 
transcends the opposition between them. And though the 
understanding generally apijears as one of the two terms 
opposed, yet there are many passages which imply that it also 
over-reaches, “ under the name of imagination,” the gulf which 
seems to be fixed between it and sense. For its application of 
the conception to the perception is at the same time declared 
to be a “recognition” that, as the result of its own unconscious 
action, the conception is already involved in the perception. 

But the key to the whole difficulty lies in the fact, not Perception 

prior to 

clearly recognised by KanV that sense, as it can exist in a fho seffit 

})a8 as sub* 

Kumod undi 

'That it is not clearly racognieed ia involved in the fact tliat, though Kant 
eaye that perception apart from conception is for us ' as good as nothing,’ he 
yet draws a line of distinction between what is actually united with self- 
eonscioosness, and what is capable of being so united ; and seems to suppose 
that the latter, though actual as a perception in us, is yet still in the condition 
in which it would be in a consciousness which did not think but merely 
perceived. Thus, he asserts that conformity to the unity of self-consciousness, 
and so to the categories, is the condition without which nothing can be brought 
within the sphere of an intelligible experience : but he does not seem to 
recognise the change that is made in perception, so soon as it has entered this 
sphere. In other words, he does not distinctly realise that, as distinguished 
from, and related to, conception, perception is not what it was, or could 
possibly be, in a being that merely perceived. Yet, it is the most important 
effect of the transcendental Deduction, and of Kant’s whole method of dealing 
with the subject, that it enables us to realise the truth, that the development 
from consciousness to self-consciousness is not merely the addition of the latter 
to the former, but at the same time the transformation of the former in 
relation to the latter. Something like this indeed is essentially involved in the 
idea of an organic development in all cases, and a fortiori in the ease of the 
development of intelligence. In what is here said, it is not meant to deny that 
sensations exist in us as beings who are developing out of the sensitive into 
the self-conscious life, and my contention is only that sensations as part of onr 
self-conscious life have already become perceptions, and that as perceptions 
they are already determined in relation to conceptions, which may, as Kant 
says (A. 103), be ‘ wanting in clearness,' but are never entirely absent in 
any consciousness of objects as such. 
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being which is not self-conscious, does not correspond to 
perception, as it exists in beings who are self-conscious, any 
more than it corresponds to conception. In one point of view 
a merely sensitive consciousness is capable neither of conception 
nor of perception, as these appear in our consciousness: in 
another point of view, it possesses the germ or beginnings of 
hath. In the sensitive being, in fact, the two elements, which 
in us are distinguished as conception and perception, are not 
yet separated : it has a consciousness therefore in which we can- 
not find either in its distinguishing characteristics. For the 
severance of the two elements from one another gives to each 
of them a new qualification. The sensitive consciousness 
maintains its unity with itself and we may add, feels its unity 
with itself, through all the changes of its states ; but it does not 
distinguish that unity from, and relate it to, those states. 
When, however, the ‘lightning of subjectivity’ (to use a 
phrase of Hegel) breaks this charmed sleep of sense, it brings 
with it a distinction of the self from its sensitive states which 
at the same time become perceptions of objects. But this 
is possible only if the manifold of perception is combined 
according to a conception which is at once distinguished from 
it and predicated of it. Hence, as Kant points out, the 
recognition of the perception as falling under a rule, and the 
reference of it to an object, is one and the same thing ; and 
this reference again makes possible a consciousness of the self, 
as having the idea of an object through the perception. Thus 
the same change by which sensations become perceptions gives 
rise to the distinction between conceptions and the perceptions 
of which we predicate them, i.«., the distinction of the activity 
of thought from the matter which it combines, or recognises as 
combined, in the idea of an object : a distinction which finally 
is presupposed in the consciousness of the self as having these 
ideas. Thus the self is not first conscious of having ideas 
which it then refers to objects ■, but, on the contrary, it is only 
as it refers its ‘ ideas of perception ’ to the objective world 
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which is known through them, that it can be conscious of 
them as its own ideas. The ego can claim as its own its 
sensitive states only in so far as it separates itself from them, 
and refers them to the objective connexion of the world it 
knows. They are its own, or capable of being known as its 
own, just as it rises above them and refers them to objects. 
For, as mere sensations they would not be ideas which we could 
refer to objects and so unite with self-consciousness : they 
would be only events taking place unknown to us, in our 
sensitive organism. On the other hand, the objective world, 
to the consciousness of which the consciousness of self is 
correlative, cannot be presented to us as a mass of isolated 
particulars. To put it in Kant’s phraseology, it is necessarily 
subjected to the categories as the condition of its being united 
with self-consciousness. Thus it comes to be determined as a 
system, all the elements of which have their character fixed in 
relation to the other elements according to universal principles. 
For there can be nothing for the self, which is not fixed as 
an element which is permanent with the permanence of the 
self, and which is not in this permanence detennined as an 
element in the one world to which the con.=!ciousness of self 
is correlative. 

When, in view of what has been said, we make the neces- 
sary corrections in Kant’s doctrine of the relation of perception 
to apperception, the result may be thus stated : — The advance 
from consciousness to self-consciousness, from perception to 
apperception, is in one point of view analytic, in another 
synthetic. There is a sense in which it may be said that the 
matter remains the same, not only in the consciousness of the 
savage and the civilised man (as Kant says in a passage already 
quoted ^), but even in the consciousness of the animal and the 
man ; and that the change is only in the form. Yet, in truth, 
this formal change is equivalent to a complete transformation 
of the matter. The life of an animal (supposing an animal not 

> ‘ See above, p. 352. 
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to be self-conscious) is in unity with itself through all the 
difference of its states. It is not conscious of itself in distinc- 
tion from its states, but through all the various feelings and 
images that may be present to it, it preserves the continuity 
of its feeling of itself unbroken. On the other hand, tlie 
life of a self-conscious being is a life in which the unity is 
constantly broken, yet continually restoring itself. Self-con- 
seiousness is always a return into the identity of the self from 
the difference of its objects. This return, indeed, presupposes 
the unity to which the return is made; yet with some truth it 
might be said that in its highest form that unity does not exist 
except in and through the return. The unity of a merely con- 
scious or merely sensitive life does not fully deserve the name 
of a self, since it does not exist for itself as an object, and does 
not, therefore, really recover itself out of the difference in wliicli 
it is immersed. It is a universal in all its particularity, in so 
far as the unity of its life maintains itself in all the eliange of 
.states ; but it is not a universal /«»• itself, as it does not dis- 
tinguish itself from, and relate itself to, objects through them. 
iJut the self-conscious being exists for itself as this universal 
individual. It is for itself — not merely for another — as this 
peniianent identical self through all differences and changes of 
its states. This, however, it can be only as it separates itself 
from them and so becomes conscious of them in their separa- 
tion from each other, while, at the same time, it binds them 
togetlier as elements in one objective consciousness. We can 
ideally distinguish the two movements in the progress from the 
.sensitive to the self-conscious life : first, the withdrawal of the 
unity of the sensitive life by which the sensations or images 
become an unconnected manifold ; and, secondly, the recombina- 
tion of them as elements in the consciousness of one objective 
world, which is the correlate of the consciousness of self. But 
these two movements cannot be really separated ; for the with- 
drawal of tlie unity from the sensitive life is, at the same time, 
tlic dawning consciousness of the objective world, to the con- 
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ncxion of which its elements are referred : and tlie subject for 
which the manifold can exist as a manifold, must already have 
brought tliat manifold to a unity in one consciousness. At the 
same time, it is natural to start with the manifold as given 
prior to the .synthesis whereby it is united in one conscious- 
ness ; for sclf-consciousness, as contrasted with the simple unity 
of the life of a sensitive subject, is, in its idea, a restored unity, 
or rather a unity which restores itself out of the dualism and 
opposition in which it begins. Tliat dualism, however, cannot 
be absolute even at the beginning of a conscious life, — i.r., it 
cannot be such as to leave a mere manifold on one side and a 
bare unity on the other, — otherwise it would be a division 
which could never he healed. Even in our earliest apprehen- 
sion of the world, it is om world in one space and one time, in 
spite of the infinite and apparently unrelated manifoldness of 
its changing phenomena; and the self which is opposed to it, i,s 
yet related to it in such a way as to make its difference a per- 
plexing problem. From the earliest dawn of intelligence the 
world as •perceived is a mystery, perplexing man with its 
opposition and unKkeness to himself, yet, on the other hand, 
stimulating him, by its relationship and likeness, to vague 
anthropomorphic explanations of its phenomena. For even in 
his simplest perception of it, the world, in spite of its mani- 
foldness, is represented as a unity; and the growing consciousness 
of the unity of the self as opposed to it, is a stimulus to 
develop the conception of that unity. While, therefore, in one 
point of view, we may say that the mind seeks its own unity 
in the world, in another point of view what it seeks is only to 
discover what the given unity of perception is, or, in other 
woiabs, to ‘ bring to conceptions ’ the blind synthesis of percep- 
tions, to recognise the principle which already is in action 
in that synthesis. But in using such language we have to 
remember (what has been already indicated) that, as self-con- 
sciousness is a return to an identity which comes to exist as 
such identity only in the very process we call a return, so the 
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recognition of the conception as the principle of the synthesis 
of imagination in perception, is the recognition of that which, 
as such principle, has never been known before. Further, we 
have to observe that the perception from which the return is 
made gets its qualification as an object, which can be subsumed 
under the conception, only in relation to the conception which 
is thus separated from, and related to, it. It is Kant’s imper- 
fect apprehension of the organic nature of consciousness and of 
the consequent dialectical character of its development, in 
which each movement implies all the others, that here em- 
barrasses his statement, leading him to speak as if one operation 
were completed before the other begins, and to overlook the 
way in which all the different numenta reciprocally imply each 
other. This especially is what entangles him in difficulty in 
dealing with the relations of the conscious synthesis of concep- 
tion to the blind synthesis of perception. For, though the 
latter, without the former, could at the most give rise only to 
the unity of an image, yet Kant, in view of the necessary 
subsumption of the image under a conception, goes so far 
as even to attribute to it a judgment.^ In truth, to the 
conscious self, perception necessarily takes the form of a 
Judgment; but when it takes this form it, at the same time, 
becomes possible to separate from it the principle of its unity 
and to use that principle as its criterion. The determination 
of things as objects of perception, therefore, is not only a 
separation of perception from conception, but at the same time 
it involves the possibility of a further advance, in which 
conception is our guide in reconstructing the perceptive con- 
sciousness. In this way the opposition between consciousness 
and self-consciousness, between perception and apperception, 
becomes the stimulus to a progressive movement by which 
that opposition may be removed. But this whole process would 
be impossible, if the opposition had been absolute; if the terms 
so opposed were not essentially related to each other; if the 
^ In the Pnkgomena, § 16. Cf. above, p. 376. 
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division with which self-conscious life begins did not imply 
in the very statement of it the unity of intelligence. To 
find the key to Kant’s alternate analysis and synthesis, — to his 
alternate opposition and reconciliation of the elements of the 
intellectual life and the intelligible world, which it is as fatal 
to confuse as to isolate, — we need only to keep before us the 
idea of that organic unity in difference which he never fully 
expresses, yet to which it was his main merit to direct the 
attention of philosophy. 

The simplest statement that can be given of Kant’s proced- 
ure in the Deduction is that, while he masks the idea of an S^mouSity 
organic unity of the Intelligence under the form of a reciprocity 
of action and reaction of its different faculties, he is obliged to 
bring in the unity of these elements as a kind of dm$ 
maehina to supply a link between them. Thus he starts with 
a thing in itself, which affects the subject, and so produces a 
series of changes in its sensibility. As against this differentia- 
tion introduced into it from without, Kant conceives the self, 
in virtue of its unity, as showing a kind of self-defensive 
power of synthesis, by which it takes up and combines the im- 
pressions into one image, and then becomes conscious of its 
own activity in so combining them. In this way the manifold, 
as manifold, is separated from, and opposed to, the self as a 
self-identical unity ; while yet, as combined into the conscious- 
ness of one objective world, it is reloMd to that self and capable 
of being made a part of its self-consciousness. In other words, 

Kant thinks of that return of the subject to itself, whereby it 
becomes self-conscious, as the result of the process whereby it 
unites the manifold into one consciousness of objects. Thus 
the analytic judgment ‘ I am I ’ (tlmough all the diflerence of 
my ideas) is dependent on the synthetic judgment which, com- 
bining all the manifold elements of perception into one con- 
sciousness, makes it possible for tlie unity of the self to become 
a self-conscious unity. If, however, we view the whole process 
in this way, starting from the dualistic hypothesis of two things 
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in themselves, an object in itself and a subject in itself, — the 
former of which gives a repeated ' Anstoss ’ to the latter from 
without, while the latter reacts on the affections thus produced, 
and by synthesis of them produces a correlative consciousness 
of the object and of the subject as phenomena, — we are obliged 
immediately to recognise that both of these thing.s in themselves 
lie outside of the unity of knowledge. It can, therefore, only 
be .some defect in the unity of this correlative consciousness of 
subject and object, which suggests that its terms are pheno- 
menal, and that they must be referred to -two independent 
things in themselves. In other words, the dualism of a 
noumenal subject and object o/vt of our knowledge is made 
necessary for Kant by the imperfection of the unity of the 
phenomenal sulijecl and object in knowledge, which again, as a 
conscious imperfection, implies that knowledge does not corre- 
spond to its idea. But what is that idea ? It is, as Kant 
frequently tells us, the idea of an intuitive or perceptive 
understanding — an understanding in which the difference of 
]ierception and apperception, of consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness, either does not exist or is transcended. In our 
consciousness, as Kant maintains, the forms of sense, like its 
matter, .stand unrelated to the conceptions under which they 
are brought ; and these again, though derived from the forms of 
judgment, and so from the analytic unity of self-consciousness, 
are yet so far dependent on the unity of the self being 
brought in relation to an cxlraneou.sly given manifold, that 
their number and nature cannot be explained from that unity 
alone.i It appears, then, that the subject reacting on the 
manifold, which is forced on it from without, according to 
peculiar forms that belong to its peculiar sensitive constitution, 
.synthetically combines that manifold ; and that in opposition, 
though in relation, to the objects so determined it becomes con- 
scious of its own self-identity. But this return upon its own 
pure identity, upon the ‘ I am I ’ of pure self-consciousness is, 


^B. 146. 
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in Kant’s view, a negative return, i.e., it is the recovery of the 
bare identity of self out of the foreign element in which it has 
become involved through its connexion with a sensibility. 

The final effect of this synthetic action of thought and of the 
return from it upon the unity of the self is, therefore, not to 
appropriate to the self the matter of sense taken up into 
consciousness, (which is impossible owing to the alien nature 
of that matter) but to repel it, and with it the phenomenal 
world of objects, (the consciousness of which has been attained 
through synthesis) from the self. Nay, the recoil even points 
beyond the analytic judgment ‘ I am I ’ to a simpler identity ; 
since it is recognised that it is only by means of the synthetic 
unity that the analytic unity exists as a jvdgment, in which 
subject and predicate are distinguished. But when the intel- 
ligence thus draws back upon its analytic unity, or upon an 
abstract identity which is even simpler than that analytic 
unity, the movement of abstraction necessarily carries with it 
the condemnation of all our empirical knowledge as imperfect 
and inadequate to its idea. For the intelligence, conscious of 
its pure unity with itself, repels experience from it as involving 
a synthetic unity in which difference is never completely over- 
come. Thus, the dualism of the subjective thing in itself and 
objective thing in itself <nit of Icnoioledge ultimately rests on the 
discordance of empirical knowledge with the ideal whicli the 
mind carries with itself in self-consciousness. 

Now, in an earlier chapter it has already been pointed out ibWs ideal of 

Vi. knowledge an 

what this means. It means that Kant, recognising the opposi- 

tion of perception and conception, and the impossibility ofSpnon^™' 

percoptloDi or 

taking either in its abstraction as absolute truth, falls back by an intuitive 

° '' understand- 

a still further abstraction upon an ideal of truth which is most^^“B^“'’*“ 
nearly represented by the analytic judgment of pure self-con- 
sciousness. The ideal of knowledge, according to this view, 
would be, that the object should be one with the self that 
knows it, as the object self is one with the subject self in pure 
self-consciousness. As, however, even in pure or analytic self- 

VOL. I. 2 c 
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consciousness there is a dualism, which is due to its relation to 
the consciousness of objects, the ideal carries us still further 
back, to the negation even of this difference in a unity in 
which there is not even the distinction implied in the judgment 
‘ I am I.’ But, as I have already shown, this regress upon a 
unity, which is neither perception nor conception, but both in 
one, has implied in it an unconscious logic, which is exactly the 
reverse of its explicit reasoning.^ It is stated by Kant as an 
abstraction from both perception and conception, and this 
would logically bring us to a bare empty identity ; but really 
it is a recognition that the truth is to be found only in a unity 
which includes both. Hence, Kant silently substitutes for the 


idea of a pure unity that is neither perception nor conception, 
the idea of an intuitive understanding which is hoth. And it 
is only as he does so that he can get from it that ideal of 
knowledge which he opposes to experience. For it is impos- 
sible that by mere abstraction we can reach a poinU of view 
from which we can see the limitation of that from which we 
^ abstract. Such a point of view we can find only in a unity in 
- relation to which the opposition of conception and perception 
, sinks into an opposition of elements which imply each other. 
Only as we are able to rise above the relative or imperfect unity 
of perception and conception in experience to a principle 
which is capable of turning it into an absolute unity, can it be 
possible for us to see its relativity and imperfection. Or if, in 
relation to the unity of self-consciousness, we can see the 
phenomenal character of the objects of experience, self-con- 
sciousness must be itself a principle which will ultimately 
enable us to turn knowledge of the phenomenon into know- 
ledge of the noumenon. 


If the latter, 
pure thought 
casnot bo 
analytic. 


To show that this is so, it would be necessary to get rid of 
Kant’s idea that the movement of thought in itself is purely 


analytic; and that, therefore, synthesis must always be the 


combination of a manifold which is external to ;the unity 


^Cf. above, p. 187 seq. 
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implied in such synthesis, and capable, therefore, only of an 
external or mechanical combination. In opposition to this 
view, we should have to show that even the pure unity of 
thought, the pure consciousness of self, is essentially synthetic ; 
and that, therefore, while it is true that the comparison of it 
with the relative unity of experience may bring to light an 
ideal which is not realised in ordinary experience, or even in 
science, yet the ideal so disclosed does not stand in irreconcil- 
able opposition to that knowledge which it thus enables us to 
criticise. On the contrary, it contains a principle for the 
correction of the defect which it discloses. 

Now, the first step in the proof of this thesis is taken by Kimt’s wgu- 
Kant himself, when he points out that the analytic unity of 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity ; for this is 
practically equivalent to saying that there is no purely analytic 
unity. In the judgment, ‘ I am I,’ subject and predicate are 
the same, and in view of this identity it might be said to be an 
analytic judgment ; but a consciousness which returns upon 
itself, or reduplicates itself in the manner expressed in that , ; 
judgment, involves a synthesis, seeing that it is in this return . 
that the ego, strictly speaking, comes into existence ; for only 
that being is truly to be called an ‘ I,’ which calls itself so. ' 
Self-consciousness is not 'merely the consciousness of the unity 
presupposed in the consciousness of objects ; or at least this 
unity acquires a new qualification in the process whereby 
it becomes conscious of itself. In other words, the dual unity 
reached by the process is not the same with the undifferentiated 
unity which that process presupposes. Hence, it is not merely 
that, as Kant says, the analytic unity implies the synthetic, 
not merely that the consciousness of the identity of its own 
action in the synthesis whereby all perceptions are made 
elements of an intelligible experience, contains in it as an 
element the consciousness of the self as identical. The judgment 
of self-consciousness is itself synthetic, in so far as the ‘ I ’ 
which seems to be presupposed, is really the result of the judg- 
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ment ; or, at least, gets in the very act of judgment a higher 
nieaniiig than it has as the mere presupposition of that aet.^ 
On the other hand, it is also true that this synthesis of 
self-consciousness implies a previous synthesis with which its 
transparent unity is contrasted; and that the judgment, ‘I 
am I,’ correlates with a consciousness of the unity of all the 
manifold of perception in one objective world. For it is only 
because I am able to put all objects into one ‘context of 
c.xperience’ that, in spite of the variety of that experience, 
[ can be conscious of one self ; and an empty ‘ I am I,’ — a 
judgment of self-consciousness which did not involve at the 
same time a consciousness of a world of objects, — would be 
impossible. But the transcendental criticism which reveals 
this correlation obviously leads to a change both in our 
consciousness of objects and in our consciousness of self; 
for it teaches us that the determinations which we gave 
to objects, when we considered them merely in themselves 
or in their relations to each other, are not sufficient. In 
showing us that objects are phenomenal, i.e., that they arc 
existences for a self, it at the same time shows what their 
reality is; i.e., it shows tliat they are not taken rightly, till 
(they are regarded as elements in a inocess of existence which 
must finally reveal itself as a spiritual process.® On the other 


^ We find that Kant himself reduces the ego to an indeterminate something 
(‘^ =X, he or it that thinks”), when he considers it as the mere subject, in 
abstraction from its consciousn^s of other objects and of itself as an object 
(A. 346 ; B. 404). But the judgment ‘ I am I * is analytic only in the sense 
that its synthesis is perfect, i.e., that the difference in it has become trans 
parent. And it is really this (as we shall see hereafter) that makes it the 
source of an ideal of knowledge which is not satisfied by the imperfect syn- 
thesis of experience. But for Kant it is analytic, because he regards self- 
consciousness simply as the recognition of a unity which is prior to the 
consciousness of objects, and not as the ultimate form into which that unity 
develops through the consciousness of objects : a form, it may be added, in 
which it for the first time reveals itself distinctly cw an ego or self ; for, if we 
are to speak with absolute precision, we must say, only a self-conscious subject 
can be called a self. 

*It'8hows this, I mean, in so far as it can be shown by general reasoning 
without being actually realised in a complete systematic view of the universe, 
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’’ hand, it also changes our view of the self ; for, while in oiir 
^ first consciousness of it the self is taken as exclusive of objects 
j and independent of them, now we see that this exclusive or 
negative relation, presupposes a positive relation and so a unity 
I beyond the difference of object and subject. We are, indeed, 
conscious of the self only as we return upon it from, and 
oppose it to, objects ; but this opposition must be taken 
as relative and not absolute, else it would not be a conscious 
relation at all. Hence, when we are conscious of the self 
merely in opposition to objects and therefore as a pure self- 
identical unity, in what Kant calls the analytic judgment of 
self-consciousness, we are not fuUy aware of what is involved 
in our own thought. In being conscious of its opposition 
to objects, the self has transcended that opposition ; and it is 
unaware of what itself does and is, so long as it coifsiders that 
opposition to be absolute. Hence, just as the consciousness of 
the object was imperfectly developed, when the object was 
regarded as a thing in itself independent of the subject that 
knows it ; and as that consciousness and its idea of its object 
required to be corrected by a ‘ transcendental reflexion,’ which 
called attention to its relation to the subject, so it is here with 
self-consciousness. The con.sciousness of self cannot be con- 
sidered to be perfectly developed, or the self to be fuUy aware 
of what it really is and does, so long as it rests in the idea of 
itself as a simple self-identical subject apart from objects. In 
other words, it is not completely self-conscious, till it recognises 
that, (as it can exist for it.self only when the object exists for 
it,) the consciousness of the object is an essential element of 
the consciousness of self; and the consciousness of self is 
therefore not merely the consciousness of a self-identical 
subject opposed to the object, but it is also the consciousness 
of a principle, which underlies the consciousness of the object. 

which, of course, is impossible. If, in tkit hense, it is called a reasonable faith 
and not knowledge, I should have nothing to object. But in this sense all 
knowledge of the universal is a faith, and ail knowledge of the particular is 
also a faith so far as it is built upon that knowledge. 
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matter. 


WTiilo, tlierfifore, it is only through its relation to the self that 
the object conies to be known as it really is, or, we might even 
say, comes to the consciousness of itself in us : on the other 
hand, it is also true that the self is not known as it really is, 
so long as it is conceived as an abstract identity, (as we are 
disposed at first to conceive it,) but only when it is taken as a 
principle of unity in difference, a principle which cannot 
realise itself without going beyond itself ; in short, a principle 
which is essentially synthetic. In this way, the ‘transcen- 
dental reflexion’ lifts us above dualism on both sides, and leads 
us to regard the consciousness of the object and the conscious- 
ness of the self as issuing in their difference from a common 
source, and pointing in their final form to a unity in which 
that difference is resolved. 

How far does Kant’s transcendental reflexion answer to this 
description ? The answer is partly contained in what has been 
already said ; but some ftirther light may be thrown upon it 
by considering in what way the oppo-sition and relation of the 
subjective and the objective consciousness appeared in writers 
before Kant. Now, it is in the philosophy of Descartes that 
we have the most simple and naive transcription of the dualism 
of object and subject, matter and mind, as it appears in the 
ordinary consciousness. The subject, one with itself and in- 
divisible, stands on the one side, and the material world in 
infinite diversity on the other; and there is no room for a 
mediation except by a dms ex machina. Thus the pure unity 
of the self is just the opposite counterpart of the extended sub- 
stance, i.e., of a world which is infinitely self-external or divided 
into paiies extra partes ad infinitum. But in showing this, 
Descartes showed also, though he was never aware of the 
result of his logic, that these opposites imply each other ; and 
that the consciousness which apprehends each in relation to 
the other, has already potentially transcended their opposition 
and grasped a unity, in view of which it ceases to be a contra- 
diction, and reduces itself into an opposition of elements which 
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axe necessary correlates of each other. From this point of 
view, the opposition of the consciousness of the object to 
self-consciousness is, as Kant expresses it, an opposition of 
‘ different branches which spring from one and the same stock.’ 

And we are obliged to think of the unity of self as a principle 
which is the source of all that difference in the objective world, 
in opposition yet in relation to which it becomes self-conscious. 

Hence, the opposition between the conscious self and the ex- 
ternal world is not to be regarded, as Descartes regarded it, 
as an opposition between the intelligence and that which is 
essentially other than the intelligence, but as an opposition of 
correlative elements in the intelligible world ; and a relation of , 
things as in space is a relation which can exist only for an 
intelligence, which, therefore, in apprehending such things, is 
not going beyond itself ; for the external object is not external 
to the self for which it is. 

Now, in Kant we undoubtedly find the first definite expres- Kant OTer> 

^ comes this 

Sion of this new idealistic view of things, though in him it is duaium, 

® ° though only St 

still embarrassed in its expression by elements derived from an (“pSiS!.™ 
earlier dualism. For Kant, the absolute opposition of the in- 
telligence to a world in space has disappeared. He holds that 
“ space itself with all its phenomena, as ideas, are only in me, 
and it is impossible that in this space anything should be 
external to me in a transcendental sense, because space itself 
is nothing external to our sensibility ” ; and that, " if anything 
were in a transcendental sense external to us, it could not be 
represented or perceived as external in the sense of being in 
space.” ^ Furthermore, he maintains that the consciousness of 
the object in space, and of the self in contrast with it, does not 
arise except by the activity of the self, which out of the data 
of sense constructs for itself the objective world, and in dis- 
tinction therefrom becomes conscious of itself. At the same 
time, the activity of the self is always conceived by Kant to i 
have relation to certain affections of its passivity which have 
iA, 372««j. 
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to be refen’ed to things in themselves ; i.c., to that whieh is in 
a transcendental sense, external to the self. “ The understand- 
ing makes Nature, but does not create it,” for it makes it out 
of a matter passively received. And as little as Descartes, 
does Kant observe any coiTclation between the simidicity of 
the pure ego and the form of space under which its object 
appears to it. Hence, Kant only changes the old dualism 
between the extended substance and the mind into a subjective 
dualism between perception and conception, and idtiniately 
between the given data, together with the forms under which 
they are received, and the activity of the understanding in 
regard to these data. Thus the spectre of the old objective 
dualism reappears in the form of the opposition between 
the ego in itself that manifests itself in the activity of 
thought, and the thing in itself which affects it, and so 
provides material for this activity. Further, according to thi.s 
view, the ego knows itself in its noumenal reality as little 
as it knows the object in itself ; for, if all that it knows of the 
object in itself are the affections it receives from it, and if 
through these it knows only that the object as a thing in itself 
is but not what it is, on the other hand, all that it knows of 
the ego in itself is the activities by which it gives to these 
data the form of experience, and this only enables it to say 
that the ego is but not what it is. It cannot, therefore, deter- 
mine itself any more than it can determine the object as a 
thing in itself. It knows each only in its relation to the other 
on the objective side, phenomena or the data of sense as deter- 
mined by the unity of the understanding ; and on the subjective 
side, the unity of the understanding in the acts whereby it 
determines the data of sense. As has been well shown by 
Dr. Staudinger,^ Kant keeps us steadily within the relation 
“ I — object,” and will not let us determine either term of the 
relation in itself. But, nevertheless, he still keeps up the 
dualism between the terms of this relation and regards them 
' Nownena, p. 10 seq. 
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as related, not directly or in themselves, but only as each 
supplies a factor which is necessary to our experience. Con- 
sequently he maintains that we have a consciousness and an 
, assurance of the existence of both, but not a knowledge of 
either in itself. And the transcendental reflexion which detects [\ 

\ the existence of the factors, and shows how the consciousness 
of the object and of the self in relation to each other arise out 
of their interaction, is able only to detect this relativity ; but 
not to escape from it. 

y After what has been already said, it is not difficult to ^ ”1^° °”.”°'' 
show the defect of this view. In fact Kant himself has thfSmtT’of 
already shown the impossibility of resting in it and the s^OTnaewu"- 
way out of it when he says that the analytic unity of?™®"®®- 
apperception presupposes the synthetic unity : for this can- 
not mean that the former is simply the abstraction of one 
element in the latter, but only that self-consciousness is 
consciousness of objects and something more; or, it is con- 
sciousness of objects brought to the knowledge of what it 
implicitly but really is. Kant’s mistake on this point is not 
altogether to be explained by the fact that self-consciousness 
appears at first as the consciousness of a self from which the 
object is excluded. Indeed, he detected the insufficiency of 
this view when he showed that we are conscious of ourselves 
as knowing subjects, only as we are conscious of the activity 
whereby we determine objects as such. But while he thus 
apprehended that in self-consciousness we make a regress upon 
the unity which underlies our determination of objects, and so 
are able to go back, as it were, to tlie beginning of that 
consciousness, and view it in the making, he did not see with 
equal clearness that this regress is at the same time a progress, 
by which our whole view of the objects is raised into a higher 
form. For self-consciousness in this sense is the consciousness 
of a principle, which is presupposed in our consciousness of 
the objective world, and without which the data of sense would 
be for us nothing at all But it is simply a consciousness of 
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this principle in its abstraction, and the amsdowtnesx of the 
principle is not supposed by him to add anything to the 
principle itself. It is simply the analytic recognition that it is 
what it is. As Spinoza said that desire is simply “ appetite 
with the consciousness of it,” as if the consciousness of appetite 
did not change its character, so Kant says that self-conscious- 
ness is simply the consciousness of the unity that is pre- 
supposed in all consciousness of objects, and in all the 
synthesis whereby that consciousness is developed. It is 
thus an analytic judgment which brings to light “the X, 
the ‘ he ’ or ‘ it ’ that thinks ” ; nor does Kant recognise that in 
becoming conscious of itself, this “ he or it ” for the first time 
becomes, or manifests itself, as an ‘ I.’ “ This ego, or he, or it, 
(the thing) which thinks, means nothing for us except a trans- 
cendental subject (=X) which can be known only through the 
thoughts which are its predicates, and of which, as apart from 
them, we never can have the smallest conception. Hence, in 
attempting to fix it as an object, we turn in a continual circle 
round about it, for we are obliged always to use it in order to 
make any judgment about it.”* We are able, therefore, only 
to mark it out as the subject of all thought and knowledge, but 
never to determine it as an object; and our return to it is 
a negative return, in which we abstract from part of the 
conditions under which objects are known. 

To this the conclusive answer is that which is already 
suggested by Kant’s words. For if the unity that underlies 
experience is revealed as an ego only in its return upon itself 
in self-consciousness, and if further, it is only as a self- 
conscious ego that it can be conceived as the source of the 
categories by which objects are determined, then we must 
regard that return not merely as a regress by which the 
constituents of our actual consciousness of objects are dis- 
covered, but at the same time as the beginning of a new 
consciousness of objects. Kant’s view implies that in going 

846; a40a 
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beyond itself to dctcimine objects the subject is going away 
from itself ; hence there is to him a contradiction in the very 
conception of its determining or knowing itself as an object. 

But if it can be conscious of itself in its identity only through 
the synthesis by which it determines objects, and if, prior to 
that synthesis, it is not revealed as an ego or self at all, it is 
absurd to say that the synthesis by which it becomes conscious 
of itself as an object, at the same time hides it from itself ; or, 
what is the same thing, to say that the only true consciousness 
we have of the self is as in an analytic judgment, in which we 
simply recognise the unity presupposed in experience as a 
simple unity which can have no difference in it. 

To do justice to the movement of thought from consciousness coinequencK. 

of conceiving 

of objects to self-consciousness, we must regard it at once as a 
regress and a progress, at once an analytic and a synthetic pySwe?'* 
movement. It is an analytic r&jress, in so far ns it brings to syntlSlc*”'^ 
light the unity of the self which is presupposed in the con- 
sciousness of objects and makes that unity an object to itself, 
at the same time that it abstracts from all the objects 
determined by it and in relation to it. It is a synthetic 
progi'm, in so far as it is only as thus made object to itself 
that the unity for the first time reveals what it is. Hence, 
before this process, we call it an ego only by anticipation, i.c., 
in view of its capacity of thus making itself an object. 

It is, indeed, just because of this synthetic movement 
implied in the consciousness of self that in our ordinary 
consciousness of self we oppose it to all objects. It is this 
natural dualism, as it has been called, — in which the conscious- 
nesnif the subject and of the object are directly oppo.sed 
to each other as the consciousness of two separate objects, — 
which is expressed in its most abstract form in the philo- 
sophy of Descartes; and the transcendental reflexion of 
Kant has its value mainly in bringing us into a new 
attitude of thougEf 'in which these opposites are brought 
together. Thus self-consciousness is not isolated from the 
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consciousness of objects, but the latter is seen to be necessarily 
involved in the former ; while at the same time the fonner is 
regarded as the consciousness of that principle which is mani- 
fested in the latter. But if in this way self-consciousness be 
recognised as the consciousness of the principle which underlies 
the consciousness of objects, another step becomes necessary. 
For on the one hand, a fact seen in the light of its principle is 
no longer the same fact to us, and thus experience or the con- 
sciousness of objects, when carried back to the unity revealed 
in self-consciousness, must change its character ; and on the 
other hand, the consciousness of self, when regarded as con- 
sciousness of the principle of unity in objects, must also change 
its character. It must cease to be regarded as an analytic 
unity which rests in simple identity with itself, and it must be 
seen to be a synthetic principle, a principle of difference which 
goes out of itself to objects in order through them to realise its 
unity with itself. 

How this V16W If from this point of view we reconsider Kant’s idea of 

torows light ^ 

judgment, we get a new light as to his deduction of the cate- 

the categories, gories by meaus of it. lu the judgment of experience, according 
to Kant, perceptions are brought under a priori conceptions, 
and so at once determined as perceptions of objects and brought 
into relation to the unity of the self which is the source of 
these conceptions. In the process of judgment, therefore, the 
unity of thought is regarded as, so to speak, differentiating 
itself into the various forms which supply principles of unity 
I'or the data of sense, or, putting it in the other way, which 
enable us to recognise perceptions as perceptions of objects and 
so to unite them with the “ I think.” It seems, therefore, that 
we are entitled to regard judgment as the process in which 
thought goes out of itself to determine objects, that through 
such determination it may reach a consciousness of itself. Or, 
as we might otherwise express it, the judgments by which 
we determine objects are steps in the synthetic process by 
which we finally reach the judgment of self-consciousness. 
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Further, according to Kant, the consciousness of self is primarily 
a consciousness of the activity whereby we bind aU the data of 
sense into the consciousness of one objective world ; or, in other 
words, it is the return of that consciousness upon its principle, 
or the revelation in its purest and most abstract form of the 
unity of thought which underlay all its movements. We may, 
therefore, conclude that all the categories, as steps in the process 
of the determination of objects, are involved in the judgment of 
self-consciousness ; or that self-consciousness is a process which 
includes all the categories, and brings them back to the unity 
involved in them. Hence, Kant’s assertion, that from the 
analytic judgment all the categories may be derived, points to a 
truth. Self-consciousness, in its transparent unity-in-difference, 
contains all the keys by which wc are to unlock the secrets of 
the world: it is the brief abstract of the whole process of 
knowledge and so of all knowable reality ; for, as it is the con- 
sciousness of the first unity out of which all the piinciples 
of knowledge must be developed, so it is itself the final unity in 
which they are summed up and brought to completion. Hence, 
if the synthetic judgment can be taken as the e.xpression of the 
objective unity of apperception, and the analytic judgment as 
the expression of the subjective unity which we reach when we 
become conscious of the principle of the objective unity, it is 
easy to see that the latter may well afford a " guiding thread ” 
to the discovery of the principles of the former. Unfortunately, 
Kant’s conception of the latter unity as purely analytic destroys 
the value of his deduction of the categories from it ; and, as 
usual, the want of a perception of the organic nature of know- 
ledge, — as based on a principle of unity uhich manifests itself 
in difference and through difference returns to itself, — ^has to 
be made up for in a mechanical way, by the reflexion of the 
unity of thought upon an externally given difference. This 
method of Kant’s, as we have already seen, is exemplified in his 
metaphysical deduction of the categories from the forms of 
judgment, regarded in relation to the determination of the 
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applies the 
deduotion to 
our percep- 

under the 
forma of space 
and time. 


mauifold of perception. But this vague general reflexion Kant 
finds to be insufiicient, without a definite reference to the mani- 
fold as given in our inner sense under the forms of time. 
Hence, he is obliged to introduce the schematism of the cate- 
gories in order to give them a more definite synthetic value, 
and prepare the way for their application to objects. In the 
following chapter accordingly we shall consider Kant’s attempt 
there to enrich these empty forms with content, and so to give 
them objective value ; or, in other words, to turn them into 
principles of unity in difference : and we shall indicate how 
Kant’s failure might be turned into a success by reference. to 
the true view of judgment which that very failure suggests. 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary to consider how it 
is that Kant comes to consider time as the form of inner sense 
in reference to which the categories must be schematised, in 
order that they may be applied to objects as perceived in time 
and space. The answer to this question has already been in- 
dicated in the account of the Deduction of the first edition 
given in the beginning of this chapter ; but the statement of 
this relation becomes more definite in the second edition, where 
he separates the Deduction into two stages, in the first of whicli 
he shows that the categories are necessary to brmg any given 
manifold of sense into unity with the " I think ” of self- 
consciousness, by determining it as a connected consciousness 
of an objective world ; while, in the second part, he takes into 
account that the manifold of our perception is given under the 
forms of space and time, and shows the same thing with refer- 
ence to it. Here, therefore, he has to explain more fully the 
relations of inner and outer sense, of which, in the Aesthetic, 
he had declared time and space to be the forms ; he has to 
show how the categories come into action in determining the 
inner and the outer object in relation to each other, and both 
in relation to the “ I think ” of self-consciousness. The circle 
of experience, in which, through determination of the manifold 
in the unity of an objective world, we return upon the identity 
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of the self, is now enlarged, by considering the two forms of 
perception and the difference of inner and outer sense. In the 
first part, it was argued that any manifold perceived as a mere 
manifold of impressionS of one subject, would give rise to a 
broken and unconnected consciousness of self, ie., it would not 
give rise to a consciousness of self at all. All such manifold 
must be united into one consciousness of objects in order to 
make possible the consciousness of one self in relation to it. 
We have now to apply the same thought with this additional 
qualification, that our objective consciousness, — so far as it is 
a consciousness of objects other than oursehes, — is a conscious- 
inesa of objects in space and time; and that the self of which 
we are conscious in distinction from these objects is present 
■ to us as an object only under conditions of time. We have 
alr^dy seen that, according to Kant, the consciousness of self 
presupposes the consciousness of objects, which are objects only 
so far as the manifold of sense is bound together by an uncon- 
scious synthesis in images of perception conformably to the 
categories, and as these images are recognised to conform to 
the categories as conceptions of objects in general, in applying 
which, therefore, the intelligence is conscious of its own activity. 
Ahw, we have to realise that the circle of the elements of our 
experience is wider than this. For our consciousness of self is 
! a consciousness of the subject as one with itself through aU the 
I succession of its inner experience in time, in distinction from, 
yet in relation to, external objects in space and time. But 
these objects, again, can be objects for us only as the manifold 
' data of outer sense are taken up by a successive synthesis of 
I the imagination in conformity with the categories, and combined 
I into the images of objects in space and time. We have, there- 
I fore, to suppose that the impressions which we receive from 
^ without (in a transcendental sense, i.e., from things in them- 
selves) are met by an unconscious activity from within, which 
combines them into images of perception in conformity with 
the unity of the self ; and the consciousness of self as one with 
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itself in apprehending these images is explieable only as a 
consoious repetition of the unconscious activity by which they 
were fonned. But this means a consciousness that the pro- 
ducts of the unconscious activity are in conformity with the 
categories, as determining the way in which the manifold of 
/ outer sense is taken up under conditions of time and combined 
.y - into one consciousness. 

^ttodSer-'* Kant’s view that, as in thep!«?'e consciousness of self 

we go back upon the unity which is presupposed in all con- 
th“cate^nes’ sciousncss of ohjects, so in the consciousness of the inner life 
of the self in which it maintains its unity through all the 
succession of its ideas, we go back upon the process by which 
that unity determines the .sensitive subjectivity, through all 
the succession of its states, in conformity with itself. The cou- 
■ sciousness of the self as one with itself is the consciousness of the 
activity of the subject as remaining identical with itself through 
all its passivity, that is, through all the succession of its 
! impressions ; which implies that these impressions are combined 
1 into images in conformity with the categories. When, there- 
fore, we oppose inner to outer experience, we are simply 
opposing the process whereby outer experience is constructed — 
the process in which “ the sensitive ego is determined by the 
intellectual ego,” so th.at the affections of the former may be 
capable of being " received into consciousness ” — to the outer 
experience which is its result. This idea is very clearly 
expressed in the chapter of the Deduction in which the rela- 
tion of the consciousness of inner to outer experience is touched 
upon. " We cannot,” Kant declares, " think of a line without 
in thought drawing it, nor of a circle without in thought 
describing it: we cannot represent to ourselves the three 
dimensions of space without setting before our mind’s eye 
three lines drawn from one point at right angles to one 
another: we cannot think of time itself without drawing 
a straight line (which is for us the necessary outward re- 
presentation of time), and, while we draw it, attending merely 
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to the activity of .<iynthe.sis by which we successively de- 
termine the inner sense. Motion, as an act of the subject 
(not as a determination of the object), implying as it does 
a synthesis of the manifold in space, when we abstract from 
it and attend merely to the act whereby we determine the 
inner sense in its form, produces the conception of succession. 
The understanding, therefore, does not find such a combination 
of the manifold in inner sense but 2)roducPS it by affectiny inner 
sense.” Kant then proceeds to speak of the difficulty of 
conceiving how the self that thinks should be identical with 
tlie self that perceives itself, which is, he says, simply the 
difficulty of conceiving how I could be an object to myself 
in inner perception. “ But,” he goes on, “ however difficult 
it may be to understand this, it may be shown to be the fact, 
if it be admitted that space is the pure form of external percep- 
tion. For we are to ourselves objects in time; and though time is 
not presented to us in external perception, we cannot represent 
it except under the image of a line drawn in space. Without 
this image we should not be able to recognise that time is 
of one dimension, any more than we could determine the 
duration and relative place in time of our inner perceptions 
without reference to the changes in outward things. Thus we 
are obliged to arrange the determinations of inner sense or 
phenomena in time in tlie same way in which we arrange the 
phenomena of external sense in space. If tlien it is admitted 
that we know objects of external sense only as we are ex- 
ternally affected, we must also acknowledge that we perceive 
ourselves through inner sense only as we are affected by 
ourselves ; and therefore that in iimer perception we know our 
own subjectivity only as a phenomenon and not as it is 
in itself.” ^ 

' B. 156 ; § 24. It must be observed that the development of the view of the 
relation of outer sense in relation to inner sense, which is here given, belongs 
to the second edition of Kant’s Critique. In a subsequent chapter I shall 
attempt to show more fully that this development is not, as is maintained by 
Schopenhauer and otliers, to be regarded as a sort of reaction towards a 

VOL. I. 2d 
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&nt, though 
he treats 
inner experi- 
ence as more 
abstract tl^ 
outer experi* 
ence, enables 
U8 to see that 
the opposite U 
the truth. 


From this passage it is evident that, in Kant’s view, the 
consciousness of self as an object of inner sense is primarily a 
consciousness of that process in which the impressions of 
outer sense are taken up and combined into images accord- 
ing to the categories: i.e., a consciousness of the activity 
by vvhicli the ego determines its own passivity, or reacts 
upon its determination from without. But as the first mani- 
festation of this activity is unconscious, — as it is an activity 
of the imagination which is, so to speak, merged in its 
passivity, or in the process whereby the affections of that 
passivity become perceptions, — so the consciousness of it takes 
the form of a consciousness of the self in distinction from 
and in relation to an object, or to a world of objects, which it 
determines..... 

Kow, as we have already seen in considering the earlier part 
of the Deduction, Kant here gives expression to an impor- 
tant truth as to the real nature of knowledge ; but he expresses 
that truth in a somewhat misleading way, because he regards 
the regressive process by which inner experience is constituted 
as a process of abstraction. The consciousness of the self 
as one with itself in all the succession of its inner experience, 
is taken as an analytic judgment, in which we mmlt/ become 
conscious of the unity in difference which was presupposed 
in the consciousness of objects, without adding any new 
elements thereto; just as the pure consciousness of self was 
taken as an analytic judgment, which added nothing to the 
unity of the self. In this view, the consciousness of self in time 
is a consciousness of an imier object which excludes all the 
determinations that belong to the outer objects as in space ; 


commoQ-sense dualism, but as an advance towards a more consistent applica- 
tion of the main idea of the transcendental deduction and the elimination of 
certain psychological elements which at first intruded themselves upon him. 
In what remains of this chapter I confine myself to the indication of the con- 
flicting lines of thought in Kant, which arise from his regarding the movement 
of reflexion by which the universal principle of experience is discovered as 
merely a movement of abstraction, 
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while the consciousness of the outer world as such includes all 
the content of inner experience and sometliing more. On the 
other hand, Kant here also provides the means for the correction 
of his own error, when he maintains that inner experience pre- 
supposes outer experience. For if that he the case, then the 
l^mer cannot be taken as more simple than the latter, 

^ but on the contrary, the latter must be taken as containing 

/ 

/ all that is in the former plm an additional reflexion.^ For in 
the first place, it is shown that, just as the consciousness of the 
uniFy of the subject gives a new character to that unity, 
which may be said even to become for the first time a self 
or ego when it thus returns upon itself ; so, the consciousness 
of the inner succession of our affections, as determined in con- 
formity with the unity of self, is more than th6 mere fact 
of such determination. And, in the second place, if, as Kant 
admits, such consciousness in both cases presupposes the 
consciousness of objects, it must contain that consciousness 
j as a necessary element in itself, or it must itself be that 
consciousness and something more. And as pure self-con- 
sciousness includes all the categories by which objects are 
determined as such and carries them back to their principle, 
so the consciousness of a self as one with itself through all 

| \the changes of its inner experience, must contain all the 
(variety of an outer experience, with the further qualification 
that such outer experience is at the same time the history 
of a mind, — a mind whose consciousness of itself is developed 
by the same process whereby its knowledge of objects is 
increased, 

Kow, a clear apprehension of this truth, — that the regress 
by which self-consciousness is developed, is at the same time a 
progress, — will save us from that subjective conception ofSBak^J” 
knowledge which was initiated by Berkeley, and from the 


^It should, however, always he remembeied that, as has been shown above, 
in an organic development every new element involves a reconstitution in 
relation to it of all the other elements. 
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illusions of whicli Kant did not altogether escape. For 
Berkeley, reflecting on the relativity of the consciousness 
of the object to the self, maintained that the pereijii of 
things is their esse, in the sense that the real and only 
objects of our consciousness are our own “ideas” or sen- 
sations, as states of our own subjectivity. He did not see 
that a reflexion which would resolve our knowledge into the 
affections of an individual subjectivity, is in contradiction with 
itself. For the subject which is conscious of its ideas as it.s 
own, and refers them to objects, is not the individual sensitive 
subject as such, but an ego which, as it is conscious of itself only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, objects, cannot reject the 
consciousness of objects as unreal. If the object be reduced 
to a state of the subject, the subject ceases ipso facto to be 
'' an ego ; and a self which knows nothing but its own states 
is an absurdity, a cross between a sensitive subject which does 
not know but merely feels, and a self-conscious subject which 
can be conscious of itself only as it is conscious of objects. 
If Berkeley had realised this,^ he would have seen that the 
true meaning of the reflexion that objects exist only for a 
subject is, not that objects are reducible to the sensations 
through which we know them, but that we know no object.s 
e.\cept those which are relative to a self, which therefore 
reriuire to be contemplated in that relation in order that their 
true nature may be seen. But this implies, not that the 
objective coiisciousne.ss must be reduced to the merely sub- 
jective, but that we mu.st retract the abstraction in which we 
regard it as merely objective, and correct en-ors into which we 
fall in so regarding it. Of course, at the same time, we must 
et^ually retract the abstraction in which we regard the subject 
as having a pure inward life of its own, or a consciousness of 
its ideas as mere states of itself apart from their reference to 
objects. 

^ Of course there are elements in Berkeley’s doctrine, especially in his later 
doctrine, which may be regarded as anticipations of Kant’s view. 
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Now, with Kant we partly e.seaije from this tanj^le, in so far 
as the regress upon the unity of the self with itself in all the tHo^hhedoes 

. i* -i. -j • j. • „ not altogether 

successions or its ideas is seen to presuppose a consciousness of escape from it 

^ liiiMelf. 

external objects. But as I have already suggested, Kant did 
not recognise all that is involved in this dependence of inner 
upon outer experience. Just as he took the pure consciousness 
of self to be merely an analytic conscioasness of the abstract 
identity of the ego, without observing that the consciousness of 
that identity changes its character ; so he took the conscious- 
ness of the unity of the ego \vith itself in the succession of its 
inner experiences as merely a consciousness of the determinate 
succession of its subjective states, without observing that the 
consciousness of such a succession changes the character of the 
states which form its parts. As in the fonuer case, the mere 
identity of a sensational subject is changed into an “I ” or self, 
which is its own object in distinction from, yet in relation to, 
other objects ; so, in the latter case, the successive sensational 
states are changed into the connected parts of an intelligible con- 
sciousness of the objective world, as it becomes known in time 
to one self. In other words, we cannot think of the succession 
of sensations as states of a self ; for as parts of the experience 
of a self, tliey are no longer its sensational states; and, 
conversely, the states of a sensitive subject are not parts of 
the experience of a self. Hence, the transcendental regress 
cannot be a mere return upon the process whereby the sensa- 
tional states of a sensitive subject are changed by the activity 
of an ego into a consciousness of objects; it must be tlie 
discovery of what is latent in such a cousciousuess of objects 
as belonging to a self. It must, in short, be a reflexion ' 
upon the distinction of consciousness from self-consciousness, 
of outer from inner experience, which discloses the unity pre- 
supposed in that distinction as it exists for the ordinary 
consciousness. Now, Kant goes so far in this direction as to 
show that self-consciousness is dependent upon a consciousness 
of objects, and to explain the latter as the recognition that the 
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unity of perception, which is the result of the unconscious 
working of the understanding under the name of imagination, 
corresponds to the unity of conception expressed in the cate- 
gories. But he falls back into the subjective attitude of 
Berkeley in so far as he speaks of an ego armed with categories 
by means of which it has to turn certain data of sense, given 
to it from without, into a consciousness of objects. Such data, 
however, as he is immediately obliged to acknowledge, cannot be 
given to the self-conscious ego as such, which presupposes the 
consciousness of objects ; and to say that they are given to a 
subject which ultimately becomes conscious of itself as an ego 
when it has determined them in relation to objects, is not to 
the purpose, for such a subject cannot be conceived ns the 
source of categories by which the object is determined as such. 
As has already been pointed out, the transition from a sensitive 
to a knowing and thinking consciousness cannot be explained, 
as Kant attempts to explain it, by the “ determination of the 
sensitive by the intellectual ego”;^ for when the intellectual 
ego appears, the merely sensitive ego has disappeared ; and the 
same process which has turned the sensitive subject into a 
thinking consciousness, has turned sensation into perception. 
But this means that we cannot explain the consciousness of the 
object or of the outer world, through a determination of the 
subject by itself ; i.e., a determination of the supposed passive 
subject, as affected by the thing in itself, by an active subject 
which does not yet exist. What we can do in the way of 
explanation of the objective consciousness is, not to go back 
upon something more simple, upon a unity of the self and a 
manifold of the sensations which combine in some way to 
produce it, but to go forward and to correct our first view of 
the object as a thing in itself by bringing out its relation to 
the self : for the object is truly seen only when it is viewed as 
a factor necessary to the completion of self-consciousness. 
Thus only does transcendental reflexion enable us to correct 
>E. I. SOI ; H. Vm. 531. 
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OUT primary ideas of the external object as external to the self, 
and of the self as conscious of itself in an inner life frcm which 
the object is excluded. It makes us regard the external world ■ 
as not only revealed to mind but as coming to self-conscious- 
ness in it, and the mind as coming to the consciousness of 
itself only as it goes out of itself to determine objects. 

It appears, then, that the supposition that inner and outer The dereiop- 

_ mentrfthe 

sense are essentially different, or present difi'erent objects to 
us, really arises from a confusion of the successive states of a “^ratedirom 
sensitive subject with the development of knowledge in a 
thinking consciousness such as ours. For the fact that our 
consciousness of the objective world is a growing and changing 
thing, seems at first to imply that that consciousness is 
subjective, though it may be continually advancing towards 
objectivity, i.e., continually approximating to the comprehen- 
sion of that which exists independently of our knowing it : and 
this again involves the conception of an object independent of 
thought, which by successive efibrts on our part is brought 
within its compass. Self-consciousness, therefore, appears as a 
narrower circle, which gradually takes in matter from without, 
until finally its object becomes identical with the object as it 
is in itself. When, however, we consider the matter more 
closely, we begin to see that as within and without, subject 
and object, are strictly conelative, so the presence or absence 
of a knowledge of the one cannot be separated from the 
presence or absence of the knowledge of the other. Hor is the 
^owth of the knowledge of objects a process in which the 
mind can be said to go out of itself, as distinct from the process 
whereby it goes ivio itself or comes to itself. All ignorance of 
the object is ignorance of the self, all development of con- 
sciousness is also a development of self-consciousness. An 
object that we may, but do not, know has for its counterpart a 
potentiality in us of perceptions which we have not realised, a 
‘ faculty which we have never used.’ The consciousness of defect 
in our knowledge of the world is a consciousness of disunion 
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in ourselves ; or, what is the same thiii'', it is a consciousness 
of union with, and at the same time of seijaration from, a 
perfect intelligence for which the process of development is 
completed. From this point of view the Leibniziau and tlie 
Lockiau views of knowledge are necessaiy complements of each 
other : for while, on the one hand, nothing new can come to 
existence for us, except by the same process whereby we 
acquire a new consciousness of ourselves ; yet, on the other 
hand, in so far as the process is one in which new knowledge 
of objects and of ourselves is actually acquired, we must regard 
our knowledge in both iispects of it, and therefore our existence 
as conscious subjects, as derivative. To say that we know 
nothing purely a priori, but only gradually come to know the 
world as it reveals itself to us, is another way of describing the 
same fact, which is expressed when we say that our conscious 
life is the realisation in us of a perfect intelligence ; i.c., of an 
intelligence which knows all that as self-conscious subjects we 
have the possibility of knowing, and, therefore, is all that we 
■ can become. The history of a self-conscious being is thus in 
one sense a time-process, in so far as in time he advances from 
knowledge to gi-eater knowledge : but in another sense it is 
not in time, in so far as the consciousness it implies remains 
identical with itself in all its acquisitions, and can make no 
acquisition of any knowledge of other objects, except that 
which gives it a deeper understanding of itself and satisfies a 
need present to it from the firet and involved in its ideal of 
knowledge. 

though The only modification which we can make in this statement 

logically self- 

wpMtenor“ correlativity of self and not-self, of inner and outer, is 

one which is just the reverse of that suggested by Berkeley 
and Kant ; viz., that in self-consciousness we have a movement 
of thought which is logically posterior to the consciousness 
of objects, in inner experience a movement which is logically 
posterior to outer experience. It is, indeed, only in this move- 
ment of return upon itself that the object gets its distinct 
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qualificatiou as an ubjed ; it is only in contrast with inner expe- 
rience that outer experience is determined as such, and therefore 
the statement just made remains correct. Still, it is necessary 
to call attention to the fact that self-consciousness is logically 
posterior to the consciousness of objects and includes it, in 
order to make way for the transcendental reflexion, which sees 
in the former at once the principle presupposed in the latter 
and the goal to which it tends. The final interpretation of the j 
world must be idealistic or .speculative ; it must correct, not ■ 
only the materialism which springs out of our natural abstrac- 
tion from the subject, but also the dualism which treats subject 
and object as co-equal factors, by showing that the correlativity 
of the object and .subject is a correlatimty f^ the subject. 
Thus, it must “ raise consciousness to the form of self-conscious- 
ness ” and show outer experience to be an element in inner 
experience ; or, what is the same thing in other words, it must 
.explain the world as the sclf-manife.station of a .spiritual prin- 
' oiple, which, therefore, must be a manifestation not only to, 
,but in, spiritual or self-conscious beings. 

Taking this view of the process of knowledge, we may now 
sum up the result of the transcendental Deduction and show 
its relation to the parts of the Analytic for which it prepares 
the way, especially for the discussion of the Schematism 
and the Principles of Pure Understanding. Tlie transcen- 
dental Deduction is intended to prove that a list of cate- 
gories, which has been based upon the logical analysis of 
the judgment, has objective application; because it contains 
the conceptions, without the ajrplication of which to the 
data of sense there would be for us no experience, and hence 
no objects of experience. In order to show this, it calls 
attention to the fact that objects of experience are objects for 
a self. But the manifold data of sense can be brought into 
relation to the ‘ I think,’ only in so far as they are synthetically 
combined into one consciousness according to certain general 
principles, and in so fai as they are recognised as so combined. 
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Hence the necessity for an imaginative synthesis of the mani- 
fold in perception, and for a recognition of this synthesis as 
conforming to certain a 'priori principles. But as such recog- 
nition is involved in every act of judgment in which we 
determine an object, the conceptions involved in the act of 
judgment are those by which the unity of objective consciousness 
is realised, and realised in such a way as to make it possible that 
the consciousness of objects may be united with the consciousness 
of self. The result then is that we are obliged to r^ard the 
whole of our intellectual life as a process to self-consciousness — 
a kind of circular movement by which the mind goes out of 
itself to determine objects, in order that through these it may 
come to a consciousness of itself. The possibility of self-con- 
sciousness is the ultimate term to which the question of the 
possibility of experience points ; for the question of knowledge 
is the question how an object can exist for lae, or be united 
with the ‘ I think.’ 

itanuindofect Now, the main defect which we have discovered in this 

lieslntbecoD' ^ — — — 

unUy of mk-' reasoning of Kant was that, while he spoke of judgment as 
essentially that determination of objects through which they 
are at the same time brought into relation to the self, and 
while it was just for this reason that he regarded the “ func- 
tions of unity” in judgment as supplying the categories by 
which objects as such are determined, he yet based his list of 
the categories upon a different view of judgment as the expres- 
sion of the analytic, and therefore the merely subjective, unity 
' of consciousness. To trace back this defect to its source, we 
. needed only to observe how Kant regarded the unity of self- 
icomsciousness, the judgment ‘I am I,’ as analytic; for this 
necessarily involved that the categories, as ‘ species of appercep- 
tion,’ i.e., as aspects of the unity of consciovisness with itself in 
all its apprehension of objects, cannot be synthetic' (=unitie3 
I of differences) ; or at least that they cannot be synthetic in 
' their own right, but only, if at all, in virtue of a relation into 
I which they are brought to an externally given difference. We 
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have seen, however, that Kant, in effect, refutes himself when 
he points out that, except in relation to the synthetic unity of 
experience, the analytic unity of self-consciousness does not 
exist at^'aU. Self-consciousness is, in fact, the synthetic unity 
returning to its principle. Hence it is quite true that the so- 
called analytic judgment of self-consciousness reveals the 
principle of all objective synthesis; but this is because it is 
not really an analytic judgment, but rather a judgment in 
which the difference has become transparent We thus reach 
the idea of a metaphysical Deduction of the categories, which 
would be more satisfactory than that of Kant, and which would 
account both for the successive steps in the process of know- 
ledge and for the ideal of knowledge to which it points as its 
culmination.^ 

The second stage of Kant’s deduction involves a similar TheMmoertot 

appears in tho 

movement of thought. In it Kant brings into view the fact?“»“'it“'fin 
that our experience is an experience of external objects in 
space and time, and of an object-self which is known under e^eiSS. 
conditions of time ; and he seeks to prove the validity of the 
categories in relation to such an experience. Here, therefore, 
we have to consider that the determinations of outer sense are 
taken up into consciousness by a successive synthesis, the 
elements so taken up being combined according to certain 
principles into images of external objects under the forms of 
space and time; while our consciousness of an inner life 
belonging to the self arises only when we recognise the 
successive process involved in such synthesis, which is 
really a process of ‘determining the sensitive self in us 
by the intellectual self.’ Kant, therefore, supposes that we 
are conscious of ourselves as empirical objects, only as we are 
conscious of the determination of our sensitive subjectivity 
to that definite successive synthesis of the manifold by whicli 
the objective consciousness is produced. The recognition of 

I In the two following chapteie we shall have to discuss more in detail 
the possibility and nature of snch a deduction. 
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this-fact, therefore, is supposed to enable us to make n transcen- 
dental regress upon the development of our experience, and to 
detect the manner in which the unity of the self, which is 
expressed in the categories, becomes a principle of detenniiia- 
lion for an inner sense through its form of time. In 
other words, it enables us to detect that schematism of the 
categories in relation to time, by which our experience is 
mediated, i'or, as in Kant’s view the categories are merely 
the conceptions of tlie laws which must control and regulate 
all finite minds in the formation of images of sensible perceptioji, 
in so far as these are to be capable of being brought into relation 
to a self ; so the schematised categories are merely the forms 
of tliese conceptions which must guide us as men — i.e., as beings 
whose inner sense is conditioned by time — in combining oui' 
perceptions witli our consciousness of self. Kow, the criticism 
to be made upon this view of inner experience is quite parallel 
to that made upon Kant’s view of pure self-consciousness. Kant 
acknowledges the consciousness of the succession of our experi- 
ences to be possible, only through the determination of external 
objects ; but yet he supposes the former to be a simple analytic 
return from the latter, instead of being, as it really is, a syn- 
thetic advance to a new qualification of the former by refer- 
ence to an element which, though present, is at first only latent 
in it. Hence, here again we find that what Kant really teaches 
us is to correct our first inadequate view of the objects of outer 
experience, by showing that outer experience is ultimately to 
be explained as an clement in inner e.xperience. For, as the 
existence of objects is essentially an existence for a self, so 
they must ultimately be regarded as factors — real factors, 
indeed, but still merely factors — in the process of a spiritual 
life. In this way, it is possible to recognise in Kant’s 
schematism of the categories, and in his justification of the 
schematised categories as applied to objects of experience, a 
higher meaning than is at first obvious ; and also to see that we 
can do justice to Kant only when we recognise this. For what 
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Kant really proves is that the categories, so far as they are 
‘ species of apperception/ or expressions of the different 
vmunta in the pure conscionsne-ss of self, must necessarily 
be at the same time the guiding principles in all the different 
stages of our consciousness of a world, the knowledge of which 
can be completed only when it is brought into the form of 
self-consciousness, ic., when the external or material world is 
recognised as in reality a spiritual world, as the phenomenon of 
which the spiritual world is the nonmenon. 

Such reinterpretation of Kant would be arbitrary, if we now far dw 
attributed to Kant himself a consciousness of the result 
which his reasoning points ; but without it we cannot possibly 
do~ju8tice to the truth that is in him, and which is ever and 
anon breaking through the mask of his immkliate statements. 

Without it, cjg., we cannot understand how he should say that 
the transcendental deduction does not seek to exhibit the 
genesis of experience, but to “ show what is in it,” ic., to bring 
the ordinary, and also, it may be added, the scientific, con- 
sciousness to n clear understanding of itself. For this means 
that in our theory of knowledge we cannot go back upon 
experience, ic., either upon the ordinary or the scientific con- 
sciousness of objects, in the sense of reducing it to something 
more simple, out of which it was formed : we can only make 
it more complex by bringing it to self-consciousness, or enabling 
it to discover in itself latent elements of which it was not 
wont to take any notice. What Kant did not fully see is that 
such a view of the true nature of experience cannot stop short 
at the mere recognition in it of elements which were not formerly 
recognised, and the consequent admission of the imperfect truth 
of a knowledge in which they were left out of account, — which is 
what Kant means when he says that our experience is confined 
to phenomena. It must necessarily lead to a tranrforiiudmi of 
that knowledge in view of those factors in it which were formerly 
neglected, but are now brought to light. It must be, not 
merely a regress by which the foundations of our experience 
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are detected, but a proptress by which it ia reconstituted. It 
must not merely show that objects, as we know them in the 
common consciousness and even in science, are not things as 
they are in themselves; but, in showing us this, it must 
supply, at the same time, the elements which were wanting 
to enable us to appr^end these objects in their truth or 
complete reality. 
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ipHE Deduction of the Categories is based on the necessity 
of the combination of all perceptions with the ‘ I think,’ 
in order to experience or knowledge. For such combination is 
possible only as perceptions are determined in themselves or in 
their relations by certain principles, and recognised to be so 
determined. Only so can they be referred to any object, hold- 
ing a place in the one world of objects, which, as such, is 
distinguished from, and related to, one conscious self. Again, 
these principles were regarded by Kant, as derived from the 
conceptions, or rather, we might say, the forms of conception, 
involved in the process of judgment, as that is analysed by 
formal Logic. As so derived, however, they are pure deter- 
minations of analytic thought, determinations of the subject or 
of the predicate or of their relations in the analytic judgment: 
hence they require to receive concreteness in relation to time, 
as the form of inner, and therefore of all, sense, ere they can 
be applied to any object presented in time. As so “ concreted 
with time,” they are supposed to be taken out of the simple 
tautology of the analytic judgment, and made into principles 
for the determination of all objects which are given under the 
forma of time, ie., of all objects of sense whatever. 

As Kant puts the matter, then, the judgment of experience 
is to be analysed into a conception of a relation of, or in, time. 


Tho vategoTies 
as principles 
for ttb deter* 
mlnationofall 
objects in 
time. 


The judment 
of experience 
is the sub' 
sumption of an 
image of per- 
ception under 
a schematised 
category. 
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which is got by dfitermining tlie catogory in relation to time ; 
anrl, on the other hand, into a perception or appearance 
pre-sented to ns under conditions of time as the form of inner 
sense. The judgment is the synthesis of these two elements, or 
the .subsumption of the latter under the former ; and this, as 
we have seen, is equivalent to the determination of that as an 
object, which, in the first instance, was merely an appearance 
of that object for us. The general type of the judgment of 
experience, therefore, is the assertion that the perception of an 
object falls under the conception of it ; or, if we like so to 
express it, that the subjective unity of a perception (wliich, if 
expressed in a judgment, would be only the assertion that the 
appearance here before me, qua appearance, has certain predi- 
cates,) is conformable to a relation, which, as it exists only 
for thought, is not limited to present perception, but is the 
determination of something that is objectively true, i.e., true 
independently of my present consciousness of it. For, so soon 
as we have realised that we cannot know things in themselves, 
and that, therefore, ‘ object ’ can only mean that which has 
exi,stence for a conscious self, we must also recognise that 
objectivity is nothing but universal validity or validity for 
“ consciousness in general.” The reference of the perception 
to the conception in judgment may be expressed as the asser- 
tion that the perception is a case of the conception; an 
a.ssertion which involves that the object which I perceive, has 
a reality independent of iny particular perception, because the 
relations that define it for me, as it is now perceived, are 
themselves independent of time. In other words, the pure 
conceptions determine perceptions as having their elements 
united in time with each other or with other perceptions, 
according to certain general types of relation. The proposition, 
therefore, which predicates the conception of the perception, is 
synthetic and synthetic ajn-ioi'i; for it takes the isolated percep- 
tion, which, as such, is confined to a moment of time, and so de- 
termines it as to draw from it a rule that holds good for all time. 
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Now, wc have already seen how this should he understood. 

It is not true if taken to mean that we have conceptions here 
and perceptions there, prior to the act of judgment, yet each pwo^ms® 
determined as it is in the judgment ; and that the act of judg- 
ment merely brings the latter under the former. For this 
would make the act of judgment purely analytic ; and it would 
imply that both perception and conception were all that they 
could be, apart from their union in the judgment. But it is 
true in the sense that it is just in and through the act of 
judgment, that the perception and the conception get their 
qualification. Or, to put it otherwise, it is the same act of 
consciousness whereby the conception is distinguished from, 
and related to, the perception, which also gives such deter- 
mination to the latter that it can be recognised as a case of 
the former, and to the former such determination that it can 
be recognised as the principle of unity in the latter. Now. 
this is just the point to which Kant calls our attention, when 
he introduces the schema between conception and perception. 

The unschematised conception, as derived from the analytic 
judgment, shrinks into a mere form for possible conceptions ; 
just as the mere perception, as given in sense and unrelated to 
the unity of conception, shrinks into a mere manifold : but by 
the interposition of imagination with its schema, Kant seeks to 
realm the conception, and to idealise the perception, and so to 
make them meet in the judgment of experience. The necessity 
of the conception being schematised before it is applied, corre- 
sponds, on the other side, with the necessity of a reproductive 
synthesis to give rise to the individual image, which, when 
brought into relation to the schema, is recognised as a case to 
which it can be applied. But the final qualifieation of each, 
whereby they are so distinguished and related, must be re- 
garded as that which is realised in the judgment, rather than 
as that which is presupposed by it. 

Keeping this in view, and remembering also the opposition 
and relation of consciousness and self-consciousness with which 
VOL. I. 2 E 
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Kant connects it, we shall be less likely to misunderstand his 
procedure in the chapter on the Schematism of the Categories, 
in which, as is his uniform practice, he starts on the level of 
ordinary psychological or logical distinctions, in order to make 
his way up to the transcendental theory of knowledge. The 
idea of a schema, accordingly, is first illustrated by that in- 
choate activity of imagination whicli is implied in recognising 
an object as one of a certain species ; for, as this involves the 
subsuming of a particular under a universal, it implies that we 
realise to ourselves the rule of specification for the universal. 
In thinking such a rule, the general conception is not, indeed, 
envisaged in an individual object; but the conditions of its 
envisagement in such an object are realised, in such a way that 
the particular image of conception can be brought under it. 
Thus the judgment, as the synthesis of conception and percep- 
tion, is mediated by an activity which plays between the two ; 
which schematises the conception that it may be applied to the 
perception, and gathers the data of sense into a definite image, 
so that they may be brought into relation to the conception. 

Now, the schematising, which is the first part of this process, 
may be generally described as a kind of realisation in relation 
to space and time of conceptions which, in pure thought, are 
apprehended without regard to space and time. In a mere 
conception, we have a simple unity of abstract elements, which 
must not logically exclude each other, but which otherwise 
may be what you please. But in the schema we bring such a 
conception into relation to the conditions of time and space ; 
and these may affect the possibility of the objects conceived in 
various ways. For, on the one hand, it may be possible, by the 
aid of the additional conditions introduced into the schema, to 
combine in one subject different elements which the conception 
alone would not enable us to bring together ; and, on the other 
hand, what we can combine in the conception we may be incap- 
able of e.xhibiting as united in the schema. An instance of the 
former is the idea of change; for, the object that changes being 
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represented as in time, we are able to combine in it contradic- 
tory predicates, i.e., as succeeding each other. As an example 
of the latter, we may take the idea of a triangle, the angles of 
which are less or more than two right angles ; an idea which 
is not excluded by the law of identity, but by conditions 
revealed only in the construction of the conception in space.^ 

Now, when a conception is generalised from many individual 
images, there seems to be no difficulty in reversing the process 
of abstraction, so as to restore to the abstract idea some of the 
characteristics of which it has been robbed. But the pure 
conceptions of the understanding, as Xant maintains, are not 
produced by abstraction from any perception; and, moreover, as 
pure conceptions, they are not homogeneous with the percep- 
tions to which they have to be applied. They are pure 
functions of unity in thought, different determinations of the 
analytic judgment wliich expresses only the unity of thought 
with itself ; while the manifold data of sense are combined in 
relations of space or time, — relations which imply no necessity 
of connexion in these data, and therefore no objective unity 
corresponding to the unity of thought. If, however, we can 
charge the former with difference, so as to make them express 
universal relations of different elements as in time, then, as 
time is the necessary fonn of all perception, perception may be 
recognised as conformable to conception. And then, moreover, 
we can go on to argue that, shice such recognition is necessary 
to self-consciousuess, it is not only possible but necessary in the 
determination of objects, which must be capable of being united 
with self-consciousness. 

It is important here to observe that the Schematism is made tiw echemabi 

^ , supply what i 

necessary simply and solely by Kant’s view of self-conscious- 
ness. On his view, self-consciousness, though presupposing the of|I?cep«ra 
consciousness of the objective world, is yet not regarded as 
containing it in itself. Self-consciousness is an analytic judg- 
ment, because it is simply a regress upon the unity which is 
* A. 716 ; B. 744. C5t Diasertatton, § 5. 
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presupposed in the consciousness of objects. Hence, no special 
mediation is necessary to explain how the pure unity of thought 
as expressed in that judgment, should differentiate itself and so 
bring itself into relation to the data of sense. If Kant had 
seen that the unity of the self correlates with the difference 
and manifoldness of the object, he would have had no need of 
a middle term to bring together factors which cannot be separ- 
ated. If there is no purely analytic unity of thought with 
itself, as opposed to its synthetic unity in knowledge, there 
cannot be any separate forms of thought as a subjective 
process, apart from the forms by which it determines objects. 
But Kant, having put the analytic judgment mid-way between 
the pure self and the determination of the object, and having 
thus deprived thought of its synthetic character, in virtue of 
which it has relation to objects, is obliged to restore the lost 
synthetic movement by an external reflexion of the forms of 
thought upon the forms of perception. Thus the categories, 
understood as the relations implied in pure thought, relations 
which have no reference to time, became interpreted as rela- 
tions of what is presented as in time, which maintain themselves 
irrespective of the change of times. On the other hand, time, 
as a form of sense, is a form under which we can have pre- 
sented to us only individual objects as such, in the narrowest 
limitation to the time in which they are presented. But when 
we bring them both together in the judgment, which indi- 
vidualises the conception and generalises the perception, we at 
the .same time recognise that what is presented to us here and 
now, in a particular jjerception, is an instance corresponding to 
a relation which holds good at all times ; or, what is the same 
thing, we are conscious that we have before us an object 
which exists independently of its presentation in this particular 
case. 

If we thus work out the idea of the unity of the universal 
and the particular, of conception and perception, in the judg- 
ment, we see that Kant’s mediation of each moment by the 
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Others must necessarily reduce them to relative elements which 
exist only in this unity. The reciprocity of determination 
between the two terms, which is thus disclosed, reduces their 
difference into a difference of correlative elements ; and, at the 
same time, it makes unnecessary the interposition of any middle 
term to connect them. In this way the apparent circle which 
is involved in Kant’s assertion, that the principles of pure 
understanding are proved through an experience which they 
make possible, becomes intelligible ; whereas it cannot be made 
intelligible so long as any of the elements are supposed to have a 
character independent of their relation to the others. There is, 
however, great advantage in following Kant in his analytic 
method of exposition, if only we undemtand that his conclusion 
involves the recasting of his premises. For, it is just his merit 
that he shows us the very process in which, starting from the 
ordinary dualism, we reach a higher conception of knowledge. 

To state this more definitely : — Kant’s argument involves Hiaviewottho 
the isolation of the act of judgment ex park nostra from the 
determination of the object, which is just the same act viewed jSgment. 
from the other side. As a consequence, he has to look for a 
medium of qualification, through which the subjective con- 
sciousness of combination of ideas (in our status representativus) 
may be determined as a consciousness of the combination of 
qualities in objects. And this he finds in the idea that pure 
consciousness, which expresses itself in the analytic judgment, 
can determine the empirical consciousness through its form, in 
such a way as to fix the combination of its elements in time 
by universal rules of relation; and that thus it can give 
objective reality to such combination, i.e., can determine it as 
independent of the special time-relations in which these elements 
are given to the individual subject. In this process, therefore, 
the predicate, which is the conception, becomes so determined 
in relation to time, that it can be applied to the subject, which 
is the perception, in such a way as to fix its constitutive rela- 
tions for all time. 
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putting it, TCant seems to take for 

UM°rSaUon of granted that we have presented to us in time, altogether apart 

pgrcoptioPBPd „ - , ‘tv 

conception In from any synthetic act, a particular phenomenon or ‘ object of 

the jttdffinent 

of knowledge, perception,’ ill which manifold elements are brought together as 
constituting an individual object, while yet that object is only 
characterised as an appearance which may never recur again. 
Now, Kant himself recognises that an individual object as sucli 
cannot be presented to us in scusatioii, but only by means of a 
synthesis of imagination, which retains the elements that have 
been given in sense and combines them into one whole ; a 
whole, therefore, in which all the parts are already taken out 
of their exisstence as merely successive feelings, and qualified 
by their relation to each other. If I say that I perceive sucli 
an object now, I am 3a}’ing that I now stand in a relation to 
something, which is what it is for me irrespective of the time- 
succession of my sensations. In other words, the object of 
perception I have before me, is already determined by the 
conceptions under which, as it is supposed, it needs to be 
brought in order to determine it as an object of experience. 
All that remains to be done, therefore, when we bring together 
the conception and the perception, is to recognise that the latter 
is already qualified by that universal relation which is ab- 
stractly expres.sed in the former ; to recognise, in short, that 
“ the synthesis of imagination universally expressed is the con- 
ception of the understanding.” It is true that the fact that I 
have a sensation is included iu the conception of the object, 
which I call a perceived object. But the inclusion of this does 
not make it less a conception ; still less does it reduce it to a 
sensation. If it did, Kant is ready to tell us that such a 
perception would be for us as good as nothing. Already, 
therefore, in a perception which can be subsumed under the 
schematised conception, that qualification by conception mu.st 
have taken place which the theory supposes the judgment to 
give by so subsuming it. For, as perceived, the object lias 
already been taken out of the abstract singularity or singleness 
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in time, which belongs to the sensation. And this is what 
Kant really shows when he points out that objectivity and 
universal validity for consciousness are the same thing. For if 
we have once recognised that a sensation has any reference to 
an object more permanent than itself, (and this is already 
involved in everything we can call a perception,) we are no 
longer dealing with that which has individuality in such a 
sense as to exclude determination by relation to other sensa- 
tions, or to require that such determination should be brought 
to it from without. On the other hand, if such deteimiiiation 
be excluded from the sensation, it ceases to be an object which 
we can subsume under a conception. Kant, however, taking 
his start, as usual, from those very conceptions which it is the 
result of his argument to transform, seems here to admit that 
we have an inner sense in which individual objects or images 
are successively presented to us in time, with a view to their 
subsumption under the categories, i.c,, he speaks as if inner 
sense, undetermined by the categories, were already perception 
of a succession of particular facts or objects ; while yet, at the 
same time, he regards those perceptions as having the single- 
ness of mere sensations. Hence, he supposes them, in the 
latter character, to need the application of the categories to 
make them objective, and, in the former character, to be capable 
of this application. But if we take it in the former sense, 
mere perception is already the experience which was supposed 
to be derived from it by the application of the categories ; and 
if we take it in the latter sense, it is only a series of sensations, 
wMch cannot even be conscious of itself as a series, still less 
as a series of perceptions of particular objects. We can, indeed, 
vindicate Kant to some extent by referring to what he else- 
where says, to the effect (1) that the synthesis of imagination, 
by which perception is brought about, is conformable to the 
categories, and (2) that the eonsciousness of self in inner ex- 
perience is possible only in relation to outer experience. But 
when we make the correction necessitated by these two admis- 
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sions, there is no longer any need to schematise the conception, 
with reference to its use as a predicate for perceptions given 
independently. And what we must substitute is the idea that 
the perception, in being determined as a perception, i.e., as the 
consciousness of a present object, has already been brought 
under a conception. Tliis, indeed, does not affect the truth of 
the doctrine that knowledge is a judgment in which perception 
and conception are determined and referred to each other. For, 
as was sufficiently shown in the last chapter, the synthetic act 
of knowledge has two aspects or factors: it is at once a 
synthesis of the manifold according to a conception, and a 
recognition of the conception as the principle of that synthesis ; 
and this duality in unity is what is involved in calling it a 
judgment. But the fundamental error of Kant’s statement lies 
in this, that it suggests that we can find the conception com- 
plete lieTe and the perception complete there, prior to the act 
by which they are fitted together, — a view which leads to the 
result that the process of so fitting them is either unnecessary 
or impossible. Eeally it would be truer to say that judgment 
is the differentiation of conception and perception in order to 
their reunion. For, on the one hand, if we go hack beyond the 
judgment, we arrive at a unity in which the difference of con- 
ception and perception has not yet shown itself. And, on the 
other hand, the difference of conception and perception, which 
shows itself in the judgment, is necessary to that identification 
of the two, which is also implied in the judgment in so far as 
it determines the latter by the former. The particular and the 
universal must be separated in order that either may gain that 
qualification which it has only as referred to the other. If, 
however, we adopt this view, we must regard the dualistic 
beginning of Kant, — whether it be in the form of the opposi- 
tion of the thing in itself to the ego in itself, or in the form 
of the opposition of the analytic unity of self-consciousness to 
the manifold of sense, or finally in the form of the opposition 
of the unity of the schematised conception to the perception of 
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the individual as determined in time and space, — as a mere 
abstraction, which is made in order to show that these elements 
cannot be separated. For if, in any way, we begin with a 
dualism, it is impossible for us to get beyond it except by re- 
ducing it from an absolute to a relative dualism ; or, in other 
words, by disclosing a unity which always underlies and is 
presupposed in the opposition of the two terms, though not 
consciously present in our first apprehension of it. In other 
words, the development of knowledge is impossible, unless in 
each factor all are involved, or unless in the difference of the 
factors the unity is involved. As a consequence, we are obliged 
to conceive the judgment, not as a combination of what was 
previously distinct, but as a separation, in order to a more per- 
fect unity, of elements which were previously undistinguished, 
and which, even in being distinguished, are never wholly 
separated. In this way, we may r^ard it as a process which 
is at once analytic and synthetic : which produces the difference 
it overcomes, and which it is on the way to overcome even in 
the act of producing it. For the unity has begun to emerge, 
even in that first diialistic consciousness in which the terms 
are characterised only in opposition to each other. 

In the light of what has been said, we may now proceed to 
consider the Schematism of Kant, as a translation of pure 
‘ functions of unity ' (supposed to be involved in the analytic S'^paon. 
judgment) into terms of time, ?>., into definite ‘ conceptions of 
objects in general,’ by which data of sense given under condi- 
tions of time are to be fixed as elements of an objective 
consciousness which is independent of time. It has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter that Kant in his meta- 
physical deduction already qualifies the pure unity of thought 
with itself by relating it to the manifold : for the addition of 
the third category in quantity and quality, (which, as Kant 
states, involves the two others,) is confessedly due to a 
consideration of the judgment as relating to objects ; and the 
very ideas of relation and modality, so far as they go beyond 
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abstract relatioo.s of comprehension and extension, arc illegiti- 
mate additions to a list of categories derived from the analytic 
judgment.^ If there is a pure self-assertion of thought, with- 
out reference to the manifold of objects, we cannot get the 
categories from it. On the other hand, if in that self-assertion 
the relation to the manifold is involved, then the whole concep- 
tion of thought or judgment which is set before us in formal 
Logic must be rejected. In truth, what we get by abstraction 
of the subjective from the objective, of the pure relation of 
thought to itself from all matter, is, as Kant himself shows, the 
extinction of all distinction or relation in a bare “ X that 
thinks ” and of which we cannot even say that it is an ‘ I ’ ; 
since there can be no ‘ I ’ which is not object to itself (so that 
“ I am " = “ I am I ”), and “ the analytic unity of apperception 
is possible only in relation to the synthetic unity.” .This 
being so, the derivation of the categories from the unity of self- 
consciousness must take another aspect. They must present 
themselves as different stages in the synthetic process of self- 
consciousness, the process whereby through the deternunation 
of the objects, there is developed in us a consciousness of self 
as that to which all objects are relative. And this, as we have 
seen, is involved in the reasoning of the Transcendental Deduc- 

Keiationof tiou. For, the fundamental conception of the Transcendental 

the 

““dHegeiim Deduction is that all determination of objects is predetermined 
in relation to the possibility of self-consciousness ; or, in other 
words, that every step in the process whereby the conscious self 
goes beyond itself to determine objects is a step towards the 
final movement by which it returns to itself. It is, therefore, 
no mere confusion of different points of view, but simply a 
recognition of the ultimate meaning of Kant’s thought, when 
we assert that the principle of the Hegelian Logic lies in germ 
in the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. For what 
Hegel attempts to show is just that the categories by which 
thought must determine its object, are steles in a process that, 
‘ See above, p. 339. 
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beginning with the idea of ‘ Being,’ the simplest of all deter- 
minations, is driven on by its own dialectic till it reaches the 
idea of self-conscionsness. In other words, the intelligence, 
when it once begins to define an object for itself, finds itself 
launched upon a movement of self-asserting synthesis, in which 
it cannot stop till it has recognised that the unity of the object 
with itself involves its unity with all other objects and with 
the mind tliat knows it. Hence whatever we begin by saying, 
we must ultimately say ‘ mind.’ The idea of self-consciousness 
may be truly said to contain all the categories which the self- 
conscious subject can apply to any object ; or these categories 
may be regarded simply as different steps in the movement by 
which thought, through detemiination of its object, comes to a 
consciousness of itself. 

Kant, it need not be .said, does not so develop his Transcen- 
dental Deduction. He was precluded from doing so by his 
conception that the pure judgment of self-conscionsness is 
merely analytic, instead of being, as it is, the most perfect of 
.synthetic judgments. Hence, he could find in its forms only 
pale spectres of abstraction, which could not of themselves do 
duty as categories. When, however, in spite of the conception 
of these functions of unity in the analytic judgment, Kant still 
tries to derive the categories from them, simply by considering 
them as determinations of objects as such, or as principles of 
unity in a ‘ manifold in general,’ he is already breaking down 
the division he has established between pure thought in its 
unity with itself and pure thought in its relation to perception; 
and he is showing that the analytic unity already contains the 
synthetic. He proceeds, indeed, in a somewhat mechanical 
method in his advance toward a recognition of the synthetic 
movement of thought, rather externally adding one idea to 
another than showing that the one cannot exist without the 
other, or that taken in its abstraction it breaks down into con- 
tradiction. What he shows is, not that one element necessarily 
involves another, but only that it cannot exist without the 
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other, if a certaiu result is to be achieved. Still, after all, the 
result to be achieved turns out to be simply the unity of the 
elements through which it is to be achieved ; and under the 
guise of a mechanical combination of independent things, we do 
not find it difficult to detect the vital or organic connection, 
which Kant gradually reveals to our eyes. If we follow 
Kant’s process to the last, the externality of his method takes 
the appearance of a scaffolding, which falls away when it has 
done its work. 

First, then, as we have seen, Kant gets the categories, as 
‘ conceptions of objects in general,’ by a reference of the pure 
functions of unity in analytic judgment to a ‘ manifold in 
general.’ Then he proceeds farther to schematise these by 
reference to the form of time, under which our manifold is 
actually given. Then, going on to describe the schematic 
process, he makes still farther advances in the same direction. 
Thus in the case of the finst two classes of categories, (which 
alone it can seem plausible to derive from the analytic judg- 
ment), it is the third category alone that is schematised ; 
and the third category, as Kant himself tells us, " demands 
a peculiar act of thought,” not involved in the first two 
categories, an act of thought which, as he elsewhere says, 
is essentially synthetic. Thus, ‘ Number ’ is the schema of 
Quantity: but Number is a form of the category of Totality} 
which cannot possibly be extracted out of Unity and Plurality; 
in other words, it is a conception, not of the one or of the 
many as opposites, but of the one in the many. In like 
manner. Degree is the schema of Quality: but Degree, as 
treated by Kant, is a form of the category of Limitation, which 
unites Eeality and Negation. In truth, on Kant’s own showing, 
the third category in each of these cases does not belong to 
pure thought as reflected in the analytic judgment at all, but 
makes its appearance only in that application of pure thought 
to the form of perception which Kant calls Schematism. This 


* B. 111. 
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is shown conclusively in the chapter of the Critique upon the 
‘Amphiboly of the Eeflective Conceptions ’ : for what Kant is 
there maintaining is that, while unity and plurality, positive 
reality and negation, are absolutely separated in pure thought 
and its objects, ie., in things in themselves,’- they can be, and 
indeed necessarily are, brought together in empirical knowledge 
and its objects. In opposing Leibniz, therefore, Kant accuses 
him not of inaccurate thinking, hut simply of treating the 
objects of our knowledge as if they were objects of pure thought. 

If pure thought were capable of determining objects as Leibniz 
took it to be, Kant admits that it must necessarily regard 
unity and plurality, reality and negation, as pairs of absolute 
opposites which could not be combined or reconciled in these 
objects. Thus, to take first the category of Quantity, the 55^, 
Leibnizian principle of the ‘ Identity of Indiscemibles ’ is 
attacked by Kant, not on the ground that it involves an 
irrational conception of quantity,^ but on the ground that it 
involves a confusion of phenomena with things in themselves, 
i.e., with things as determined by pure thought. Of the latter, 
Kant holds that the principle wojdd be true, which obviously 
excludes the idea that things in themselves, i.e., things as con- 
ceived in pure thought, should be ‘ numerable quanta’ Hence 
the idea of extended matter as a ‘ numerable quantum ’ can 
arise only as we ‘ generate time ’ in the apprehension of the 
elements of perception, i,e., as we distinguish and relate the 
elements succes.sively apprehended (which may be parts of 
apace, as well as of time, but in both cases involve, according 

’ Things in themselves, it is presupposed, would be the objects of pure 
thought, if pure thought could have any objects. The dogmatic Metaphyme 
of Leibniz, as Kant often points out, treats pure thought as capable of deter- 
mining objects in spite of its analytic character ; it turns propositions which 
are true of mere conceptions into determinations of objects. 

* Bather it involves the rejection of the idea of Quantity altogether as a 
‘ synthesis of homogeneous units.’ If the units cannot be regarded as homo- 
geneous, if they are altogether incommensurable (like Plato’s ideal numbers) 
there can be no quantitative determination of their sum, i.e., there con be no 
room for the idea of Quantity. 
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to Kant, a distinction and a synthesis of times in wliich they 
are apprehended). Only as we add together elements which 
are homogeneous units, can we combine unity and plurality hi 
the conception of a whole number ; and the homogeneous units 
so combined must primarily be times (or spaces). On the 
other hand, no object can he conceived as e.\isting in time or 
space, which is one witli itself in such a sense that it is not 
capable of being divided and regarded as a number of units. 
Thus it is the reflexion of thought upon the forms of percep- 
tion which makes it possible and necessary that quantity 
should be represented as nuiulier, and so as at once unity and 
plurality^ 

The case as regards the categories of RmlUy and Negation is 
a little more difficult to disentangle, but the result is similar. 
The analytic Logic rests on the idea that affirmation and 
negation are absolutely exclusive, ie., exclusive in such a way 
that the exclusion does not leave room for any relation be- 
tween them. This view is accepted l»y Kant when he attacks 
Leibniz for his reduction of evil to mere nothingness or ab- 
sence of good. “ When we represent what is real by the pure 
understanding alone, (as realifas nouimnon) we find ourselves 
obliged to exclude as unthinkable any opposition between 
realities, i.e., any relation in which they cancel each other’s 
effects, so that o — 3 = 0. Contrariwise, things phenomenally real 
may conflict with each other, and as united in one subject, they 
may wholly or partly annihilate each other’s effects, as i.s the 
case with two moving forces on the same .straight line, which 
push or pull in opposite directions, or a pleasure which holds 

^ There Is a certain difficnlty in bringing together the two passages on 
Number in the chapter on the ' Amphiboly ’ and in that on the ‘ Schematism.’ 
We have to observe, however, that in the latter chapter Kant is maintaining 
against Leibniz the postibUity of a multitude of homogeneous units as objects of 
experience : while in the former, he is showing the vecessUy that the category 
of (Quantity should he schematised as number, with a view to its application to 
objects of experience. From this necessity it follows, that no object can be 
presented ta us in experience which is not, or does not admit of being, regarded 
as a multitude of homogeneous units. 
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the balance against a pain.”^ In other words, the conditions of 
perception, time and space, make possible a union of opposites 
in one phenomenal object, which would not be possible in an 
object of pure thought. ‘ The chapter on Schematism supplies 
the complement to this when it maintains that the category of 
Quality must be schematised as Degree or Intensive Quantity ; 
which is represented as a mean between complete vacuity 
and absolute fulness, between pure negation and pure position. 
Thus Kant lays the basis for the doctrine, not only that real 
opposites may be envisaged as existing in objects known under 
the conditions of space and time, but that objects known under 
these conditions must be envisaged as realities limited by other 
realities, the affirmation of which therefore is qualified by 
negation and so determined as deyree of reality.' 

Before going on to consider the other schemata, let 
examine what is involved in the riew here taken of pure 
thought in its relation to the fonus of sense. It involves, jn 
the first place, that a ‘ one ’ which is also a ‘ many,’ and in like 
manner a ‘ reality ’ which includes ‘ negation,’ are withitikabk 
or cannot be regarded as possible determinations of objects, if 
objects are to be determined by pure thought alone. But, in 
the second place, both become intelligible as determinations of 
phenomenal objects, that is, objects in determining which the 
unity of thought is applied to the manifold of sense. This 
agrees with the doctrine that in pure self-consciousness, i.e., in 
the consciousness of the thinking subject of itself as thinking, all 
difference and negation is excluded. Yet, on the other hand, it 
is equally Kant’s doctrine that it is only in relation to the syn- 
thetic unity of the consciousness of the object that the analytic 
unity of self-consciousness is possible. Hence the necessity for 
that curious see-saw already noticed in the last chapter. Por, if 
the thinking subject can be conscious of itself as an object, i.e., 

^A. 264; B. 320. 

^ The full explanation of this conception must he reserved for the chapter on 
the Mathematical principles. 
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can afSrm itself and recognise its unity mth itself, only in relation 
to that which has difference in itself; and if in that relation it 
cannot affirm itself or be conscious of itself in the pure self- 
identity of its being, (seeing that this would involve a removal 
of all such relation,) it follows that the process of knowledge is 
necessarily a progress toward a self-consciousness which can 
never be attained ; a progress which is necessary, because 
thought must apply itself to that which is not itself in order to 
become self-conscious, and endless, because in relation to what 
is not itself, it cannot become conscious of the pure self. As 
ScheUing puts it, the process of e.xperience is a continual 
“ struggle between the incapacity of uniting factors absolutely 
opposed, on the one side ; and the necessity of uniting them, if 
the identity of self-consciousness is not to be cancelled, on the 
other.” ^ Or it is a process in which the object is alternately 
taken into, and expelled from, the consciousness of the self, 
because of the supposed necessity of consciousness of the object 
to self-consciousness, while yet, as purely analytic, the latter 
seems to exclude the former. 

Such a theory of knowledge, however, involves an alterna- 
tion of tAVo points of view which are never really brought 
together. It is impossible to conceive that the consciousness of 
self as eeclvsive of the consciousness of the object, and the con- 
sciousness of self as inclusive of the consciousness of the object, 
should be identified. The unity must be regarded as prior to 
the difference and overreaching it, if through the difference 
that unity returns upon itself, and so becomes conscious of 
itself. And if the unity thus returns upon itself through the 
difference, it cannot but, in its full development, reduce the 
difference to an element in, or a necessary expression of itself. 
If this be so, we are obliged to admit a different view both of 
the relations of pure thought in itself and of its relation to the 
manifold in space and time, which in knowledge it has to 
subsume, ie., of the conceivable in itself and in relation to the 
'ScheUkg'B Werke, III. 394. 
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perceivable. Instead of saying that for pure thought unity is 
absolutely opposed to plurality and plurality to unity, we shall 
be obliged to say that for pure thought the one is nothing 
except in relation to the many : and instead of saying that for 
pure thought affirmation is absolutely separated from negation, 
we shall be obliged to say that determhiatio est negaiio, i.e., that 
affirmation can be conceived of only in relation to negation. 
Further, in both cases the relation will not be a relation of 
things externally combined, but of things each of which e-xists 
only through its relation to the other, or, as we may even 
express it, is only its relation to the other. In other words, 
what really exists is the unity in which each is one element, 
the one in the many, the reality which returns upon itself 
through its negation. Hence thought does not rei^uire to be 
drawn out of itself by a shock from something foreign, ere it 
can differentiate itself, and by synthesis of differences attain 
consciousness of its own unity. It has the principle of 
differentiation in itself — i.e., in itself as pure thought, without 
relation to anything externally given, even to the pure mani- 
fold of space and time. On the other hand, if we can conceive 
thought as coming into any relation to such a manifold, it must 
be because the consciousness of such manifold is only a further 
stage in the evolution of itself, and not the application of it to 
a foreign matter. For the same reason the synthesis of such 
matter cannot be limited to an external synthesis — as of that 
which cannot be brought into unity with the form of thought 
applied to it — ^but must go on to the recognition by thought of 
its own unity in the matter. We may, indeed, admit that 
there is a stage in the process of knowledge in which thought 
deals with the manifold, in space and time, as if with a foreign 
matter, in which it seeks but in which it cannot find itself ; and 
that in this stage only a relative synthesis is possible, i.e., a 
synthesis of objects with each other by thought, which is not 
their synthesis with thought. But this imperfect unity of 
thought with its object will be possible only in so far as 
VOL. I. 2 F 
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thought does not bring to bear on its objects its own highest 
categories, i.e., that idea of its own unity with itself which is 
at the same time the idea of its unity with all that is an 
object for it. 

Eetuming again to the categories before us, the application 
of the remarks is obvious. Kant’s reasoning practically in- 
volves that the category of the one in the many, t.6., of Totality, is 
possible to us only in the form of Number or Extensive Quantity, 
which is generated by the schematism of the pure category of 
Quantity in relation to time. Hence, Totality must for us 
take the form of Extensive Quantity or Number, i.e., the 
synthesis of homogeneous units, and the thought of a com- 
pleted totality, a totality brought back to unity, is a mere idea, 
which is contradictory as a pure conception, and unrealisable 
in a perception. In like manner, the category of Limitation or 
Determination can take for us only the imperfect form of the 
conception of one reality as limited by another, and not that 
of a being, which is self-limited and self-determined. The 
third category is, therefore, only an idea, except in the form of 
a synthesis of elements which remain external to each other, 

A now pro. So fat, however, we have been dealing only with the cate- 
gories of Quantity and Quality. The categories of ' Eelation,’ 
Beiation. have ucxt to Consider, stand on a somewhat different 

footing, for they are categories of reflexion. In other words, as 
Kant puts it, they are categories which go in pairs,^ substance 
and accident, cause and effect, etc.: they express a relation of 
two elements, which are at once necessarily distinguished and 
necessarily connected. This difference between the categories 
of Eelation and those of Quantity and Quality may seem to be 
cancelled by what has been said of the Schematism of the two 
latter ; for, as we have just seen, it is Kant’s view that in re- 
lation to time, unity and plurality, reality and negation, are 
brought together as correlated factors in the ideas of number 
and determinate reality (or degree of reality). 


B.U0L 
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The difference, however, is twofold : for, in the first place, 
the categories of Relation involve a more perfect kind of syn- 
thesis of opposites than is involved in number and degree, in 
which the different elements combined are conceived as ex- 
ternally limiting each other ; and, in the second place, this 
synthesis is regarded as already completed in pure thought; 
for the categories of Relation, already as mere conceptions, 
express that duality in unity or unity in duality which, 
as we have seen, the categories of Quality and Quantity 
gain only by being schematised. On Kant’s principles, it 
is difficult to see how the analytic unity of thought 
should give rise to any conception of a unity of differ- 
ences apart from the schematism; and still more difficult 
to conceive how, even with the aid of the schematism, it should 
give rise to a rtfltdim conception in which the difference is 
one of correlative elements. For, in the case of the Categories 
of Quantity and Quality, it was the schema which was supposed 
to enable us to bring together opposites which for pure thought 
were absolutely separated : and, as we have seen, it did not 
enable us to bring them together as correlates, but only as 
limiting each other. To allow pure thought to differentiate 
itself without relation to any manifold, or, when differentiated, 
to recover its unity with itself by reducing the difference to a 
difference of elements that essentially imply each other, was for 
Kant to retract all that he had said of the analytic character 
of the movement of pure thought All that can be done to 
explain this inconsistency is to point out that, as Kant derives 
the categories from the Judgment, in which, however formally 
it may be conceived, the unity of thought appears as contaming 
a duality of elements, — a subject and a predicate which have 
at least a relative difference, — he took this duality for granted. 
If, however, it be admitted that such a duality of aspects is 
necessary or even possible for pure thought as such, we must 
cease to treat the judgment in which pure thought expresses 
itself as a mere movement by identity, and the synthetic judg- 
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ment as an external bringing together of elements previously 
unrelated. We must substitute for both a view of the judgment 
as a movement to the differentiation of elements, which, only 
as differentiated, can he held together in unity. Kant was not 
prepared thus to fill up the gulf between the analytic and the 
synthetic judgment. But he seeks, as it were, to bridge it 
over, first by taking the duality of thought as already given 
even in the analytic judgment, which enables him to derive 
from the latter the categories of relation in a somewhat attenu- 
ated form; and, secondly, by using the schema as a means 
of turning this analytic duality into a synthetic duality, so 
that. e.g., retison and consequent become translated into cause 
and effect. 

SaracUroY then, that the categories of Eelation involve a 

0^ synthesis of conceptions or elements of conception, 

ance in which, if we hold to the principle of Kant’s own treatment of 

development 

i-hSwphy categories of Quantity and Quality^ cannot be brought 
together except through ‘ a third something,’ to wit, the form 
of time ; and they involve a more perfect synthesis than can be 
achieved even with the aid of that form. For, in the reflective 
synthesis of substance and accident, cause and effect, action and 
reaction, each term has meaning only in relation to the other, 
which at the same time it excludes. Here, therefore, we have 
at once negation and affirmation, unity and difference ; for each 
term is at once negatively and positively related to the other, 
and the whole thought is of a unity of differences which at 
once repel and attract each other. If, therefore, it be true 
that even in attributing to pure thought tha origination of the 
categories of Number and Degree, Kant is giving to it a 
synthetic movement of which, on the formal view of it accepted 
by him, it is not capable; still more obvious is the incon- 
sistency of attributing to it the origination of categories of 
Eelation. Accordingly, we find that it was one of these 
categories, viz., the category of causality, that first gave rise 
to Kant’s doubts in relation to the dogmatic metaphysic of 
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Wolff, to which his invariable objection was that it treated 
the analytic movement of thought as if it were a synthetic 
movement, and pretended to get difference out of identity. 
And Hume’s scepticism had such influence upon him, mainly 
because it suggested the counter problem, how to reduce to 
identity things given as different. Kant’s first problem in 
1763, was how conception can ‘fertilise itself’ or add new 
matter to its content ; and at that time he had no solution to 
give except that thought must wait on experience, and accept 
from experience whatever connexions of phenomena it may 
present, as the presupposition of its own analytic action. But 
Hume showed this answer to be unsatisfactory, when he main- 
tained that experience can give us only the post hoc and not 
the propter hoc, one thing after another and not one thing as 
necessarily connected with another. Given one thing, how can 
you get another from it ? was the first question of Kant, which 
forced him to seek in experience for that synthesis which the 
intelligence seemed unable to explain. Given two different 
things in succession, how can you establish a necessary relation 
between them ? was the question of Hume,^ which forced Kant 
again to look to the intelligence itself for a priori principles of 
synthesis, which, it was obvious, could not be given in sense 
any more than they could be accounted for by the movement 
of pure thought. Hence arose the double-edged problem of 
the Critique, which is hidden under the ambiguity of the word 
synthesis ; the problem how, on the one hand, by perception we 
are able to add new matter to conception, and how, on the 
other hand, by conception we are able to connect the new 
matter added vAth the old. This double problem is, Kant 
holds, to be solved by the relation of pure thought to the 
manifold of sense through its a priori forms ; for, as he con- 
tends, it is in this relation that the unity of thought develops 
into conceptions, which supply principles of synthesis whereby 

have, however, pointed out above, p. 203 8eq,f that Kant sometimes 
confuses the two points when he is speaking of his relation to Hume, 
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that manifold may be brought back to the unity of thought. 
Such a development has been shown to be necessary even in 
the case of the categories of Quality and Quantity, which are 
schematised as Number and Degree. But these schemata do 
not yet explain how the unity of thought should ever suggest 
the idea of a necessary amnexion among the elements of the 
manifold, which was the special form of synthesis attacked by 
Hume. Bor Hume took the synthesis of external relation in 
time and space for granted, as given in experience, and merely 
raised the question as to the necessity of the connexion of 
things so related, and as to the origin of the very idea of such 
a necessity. Eant universalises the problem, and asks for the 
origin of the syntheses of quantity and quality implied in the 
determination of objects in time and space, as well as of the 
synthesis of relation; and he further distinguishes the two 
questions of the origin of the conceptions, and of their applica- 
tvm to the manifold. Now, it is the former question we have 
been treating of in this chapter; and we have already seen how he 
attempts to show that through schematism the analytic unity 
of thought, in the pure conceptions of Quantity and Quality, 
turns into the synthetic unity of the conceptions of Number 

Origin of the and D^ee. But then he goes on to contend that, as that 

luttmty of the 

expresses itself in a judgment in which subject and 

rateloriee. predicate are analytically and therefore necessarily connected, 
so the different elements of the manifold brought into relation 
to the unity must be determined as necessarily connected with 
each other. Further, he maintains that as the judgment has 
three forms which may determine the analytic unity of subject 
and predicate, so the synthetic unity of necessary relation in 
the elements of the manifold appears in the three forms of 
substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity, which 
again, as referred to time, are translated into the three relations 
of the permanent to the changing, of antecedent to consequent, 
and of coexistent to coexistent. The difficulty here lies in the 
assumption that thought without being synthetic should yet 
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develop into an analytic judgment, which again by an ex- 
ternal reflexion upon the manifold as given in time, becomes 
a synthetic judgment, or a conception of elements that are 
distinguished and at the same time necessarily connected. And 
this difficulty is heightened by the way in which Kant reaches 
to the synthetic conceptions of Number and Degree as relative 
combinations of rrummta which pure thought cannot combine, 
but the combination of which is made possible by the ideas 
of space and time. If, however, we recognise in the so-called 
analytic judgment of self-consciousness, not the abstraction 
from all synthesis, but rather the perfect type of synthesis 
as the return of thought upon its own unity, we shall 
not find it difficult to see how the intelligence should 
give rise to the idea of a necessary connexion in all objects in 
space and time which it brings into relation to that unity. 
In fact, the determination of objects as standing in qualitative 
and quantitative relations to each other, and the determination 
of them as necessarily connected with each other, would seem to 
be just steps in the process of knowledge by which these objects 
are brought back to the unity of thought, — a process which can 
end only in the recognition of the unity of the intelligence with 
itself as maintaining itself in all its consciousness of objects, 
and, therefore, of the unity of all objects not only with each 
other, but with the mind that knows them. Kant’s account 


of knowledge as an act of judgment really involves this. For 
in the act of judgment we have not, as formal Logic supposes, 
the mere conception of an object as self-identical, but the 
determination of it by distinction and relation, and also the 
recognition that in and through this distinction there is a unity 
which maintains itself or returns upon itself ; and consequently 
that the object is ultimately one with the thought that appre- 
hends it — a truth which is partially expressed by Kant himself, 
when he says that judgment is the expression of the objective 


unity of apperception. Pec„ii.ritte. « 

This last remark may fairly introduce the consideration of 
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the Schematism as applied to the categories of Modality. 

exp’fSm of These categories, according to Kant, express relations, not of 

KnntC objects to eacli other, but of objects to the mind which knows 

principles. 

them. Now, it was the principle of the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion that all our ideas must be capable of being united with 
the consciousness of self, and that they can be so united only 
as they are combined into one objective consciousness. Thus, 
the unity of all objects with the conscious subject goes along 
with the unity of all objects with eacli other as elements in one 
experience. The mind that is to be capable of knowledge must 
be capable of the double synthesis of objects with each other 
and with the self for which they are objects ; or, to put it 
otherwise, must be capable of producing by its own activity 
the categories, or forms of thought, necessary to establish such 
relations. On the other hand, it seems impossible to explain 
the existence of such functions of thought, so long as thought 
is regarded as ruled by the law of identity. How can a con- 
sciousness, gifted only with analytic powers, be capable of 
synthetically combining the objects which it apprehends ? 
Still more, — ^how can such a consciousness go beyond itself to 
apprehend objects which are other than itself, so as to bind up 
the consciousness of them in the one consciousness of itself ? 
Now, we have seen already that Kant was involved in great 
difficulties in answering the first of these questions, and that 
his introduction of the categories of relation as necessary cate- 
gories of thought could not be jvMiJied so long as thought 
was taken as purely analytic : (though it might be explainal by 
the fact that this analytic tliought was yet conceived by Kant 
as expressing itself in the form of judgment.) For, if such 
categories are legitimate, then thought does not necessarily 
determine its object as abstract identity apart from all rela- 
tion; but, on the contrary, it necessarily relates the object 
which it determines to other objects in the very process of 
determining it : and we can meet Kant’s question, “ How are 
we to understand that because one thing is asserted, something 
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different should he also asserted as flowing from it ? ” with the 
answer, tlrat we can understand nothing else ; or, in other 
words, that we cannot understand the assertion of a thing 
from which nothing else should follow. But if this be 
admitted, the second question is less difficult to answer. If 
thought is necessarily determination by relation, i.e., if it 
necessarily goes beyond the object it apprehends, to unite it 
with other objects, it becomes intelligible how it diould go 
beyond its own bare identity to apprehend objects, and also 
how it is just by this going beyond itseffi that it becomes 
conscious of itself, or returns to itself; so that, in Kant’s 
language, the analytic unity of apperception is dependent on 
the synthetic unity. For, if thought is essentially and in 
itself synthetic, we can understand how it maintains its 
identity in the differences it produces or apprehends, and how 
through them it becomes conscious of itself. 

We have now seen the relation of the different schemata to The schema- 

turn 18 virtu* 

the categories and the forms of judgment from which they are cpthr**" 
derived, and we are in a position to review the whole process * 

and understand its meaning. The Schematism is a middle 
term which is supposed to unite perception and conception 
with a view to knowledge. Such a middle term is made 
necessary by Kant’s analytic view of pure thought, which 
requires that the intellectual ‘ functions of unity ’ should be 
“ concreted with time,” in order that they may be brought into 
relation with perception. On consideration, however, it appears 
that the scaffolding which Kant thus erects really hinders us 
from seeing the nature of the building he is constructing. 

For what he really gives us is a disguised refutation of the 
analytic view of thought with which he started. In the first 
place, thought, taken as a movement by identity, is yet sup- 
posed to be essentially judgment, and that in spite of the 
admission that the analytic unity is possible only through the 
synthetic. Being taken in the form of judgment, thought 
already involves the three functions of thesis, antithesis, and 
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synthesis : ie., it involves the idea of a unity which through 
the difference of subject and predicate returns upon itself. In 
this way, it becomes easy to extract from it a number of 
categories, each expressing one of the different phases through 
which thought moves in its affirmation of itself. In the next 
place, this shadowy differentiation, which Kant is never weary 
of declaring to be in itself empty of meaning, is, so to speak, 
substantiated, by reflecting it upon the contents of inner sense 
through its form of time — a process which would be nugatory, 
unless we supposed all the categories in their difference from 
each other as species of apperception to be already derived from 
pure thought ; for all it can possibly explain is a qualification 
of the pure relations of thought by the externality of time, 
which, e.g., translates the relation of cause and effect into 
invariable sequence. In truth, if we held to the idea of 
thought as pure identity, there would be only one, or at most 
two, ‘functions of unity’ to qualify; and the schematic quali- 
fication of such functions could not produce a multitude of 
categories. Further, if thought needed the aid of the idea of 
time to attain even such an imperfect unity of negative and 
positive, of unity and plurality, as is implied in the ideas of 
Number and Degree, we could not suppose it to be capable of 
developing the categories of Eelation and Modality (which 
involve higher forms of such a unity) either with or without 
the aid of the idea of time. This, as we have already seen and 
as will be shown more fully in the sequel, is admitted by Kant 
himself in regard to the categories of modality, which express 
the unity of thought with the object from which it yet dis- 
tinguishes itself Hence, for him this unity shrinks into an 
unrealisable idea. But it is equally true of the categories of 
relation which express the essentially reflective character of 
It is an uncon. thought, a character which it is vain to suppose that it can 
tion oi the acquire by reference to time, if it has it not in itself. 

otiHgcd, therefore, to regard this whole process, in 
Kentl^ which thought is gifted with new powers by reference to time. 
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as simply indicating the steps by which Kant gets out of the 
false position in which he was placed by his original view of 
thought as in itself purely analytic. It is a refutation of the 
principles of formal Logic in relation to thought, disguising 
itself as a correction of that Logic in relation to knowledge ; 
and its ultimate result is to bring into view the antithetic and 
synthetic movement of intelligence, which formal Logic con- 
ceals. The supposed opposition of pure thought to schematised 
thought is an illusion. It is true that the unity-in-difference of 
the intelligence in itself is not equivalent to the unity-in- 
difference of the intelligence and the intelligible world ; or, in 
other words, that pure self-consciousness, or the unity of 
objective and subjective self, is not the same thing with the 
unity of self-consciousness as including and presupposing a 
consciousness of the external world. But Kant’s way of 
taking thought as a bare identity and perception as a bare 
manifold, or the former as purely universal and the latter as 
purely particular, and then looking for a middle term to con- 
nect them, involves an abstraction, which, if he had strictly 
adhered to it, would have made such a middle term impossible. 
On the other hand, when he goes on to substitute for these 
abstractions, the idea of thought as judgment and as therefore 
including in itself a whole series of categories, and the 
idea of perception as the apprehension of individual things 
as such, the middle term becomes unnecessary ; for in such 
thought the universal has already particularised itself, and 
in such perception the individual is already the particularised 
universal The great value of Kant’s argument here as else- 
where lies in this, that it refutes the abstract ways of thinking 
in which it begins. It is an argument which cancels and 
reconstitutes the imperfect premises from which it starts. Nor 
is the value of the instruction it gives to us, when viewed in 
this way, essentially lessened by the fact that Kant himself 
never quite realised the full bearing of his own work, or the 
inconsistency of the end of it with the beginning. What 
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Jacobi sfly.s of the thing in itself, that without it we cannot 
get into the Giitigw, anti with it we cannot come out of the 
Criiique, is true of almost all Kant’s provisional conceptions. 
And to appreciate the real meaning and value of his method 
is mainly this — to give him due credit for the process by 
which he leads us to correct our first notions, while not con- 
cealing his imperfect consciousness of what he was doing. 
mySg*”* In the present case, however, there is something more to be 
which are ' said. For, as was suggested in a previous chapter, Kant him- 
Mra'c^ries general remarks on the categories, especially in 

what he says of the relation of the third category in each 
class to the other two, and again of the relation of the mathe- 
matical to the d3'namical categories and principles, does much 
to help us to a better ‘metaphysical deduction of the cate- 
gories ’ from the idea of judgment, than that which he himself 
has given. The categories are not, Kant tells us, to be taken 
as unconnected functions of thought, but as a difference of 
elements in the system, as which the understanding reveals 
itself in its characteristic act of judgment. Now, judg- 
ment, as we have seen, is a process which involves both 
distinction and relation j we might even say, in Kantian 
terms, both analj’sis and synthesis. It is a process in which 
we can ideally distinguish three stages or movements : first, the 
thesis, the simple position or assertion of a thing in which it 
is referred to itself or set before the mind in its self-identity ; 
secondly, the antithesis or determination of the thing by dis- 
tinction from, and relation to, other things; and lastly, the 
synthesis or re-integration of the elements thus differentiated 
and related — a synthetic movement of which we become con- 
scious when we bring into view the unity of thought which 
underlies all such distinction and relation. Or, to put it other- 
wise, in judgment the mind posits its object, determines it by 
relation, and recognises its unity with itself in this determina- 
tion ; or, what is the same thing in another point of view, it 
recognises the unity of the object with the thought for which 
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it is. Hence, taking judgment as the determination of the real 
as such, or, in Kantian language, the process wliereby “ given 
ideas are brought to the objective unity of apperception,” we 
can trace in it a movement of thought, whereby the real is first 
determined as if it were a thing in itself, with no necessary rela- 
tion to anything but itself ; then, as a law of relation between 
phenomena or things which manifest their nature only in their 
relations ; and finally, as a circle of distinguished and related 
elements, which, therefore, no longer stand in indifferent opposi- 
tion to the thought which distinguishes and relates them, but 
find in it their centre. We may, thei-efore, define judgment as 
at once the distinction of objects from, and their relation to 
each other, and their distinction from, and relation to, the 
thought for which they are, — a definition which is nearly 
equivalent to that given by Kant when he speaks of it as 
a synthesis of the manifold in relation to the unity of the 
self, and when he points out that the ‘ is ’ of the copula is the 
expression of the objective unity of apperception. In fact, it 
is just because the ‘ is ’ of the copula thus indicates the return 
of thought into identity with itself through distinction and 
relation, that we have in the judgment, what we have still 
more explicitly in the syllogism, the essential unity of thought, 
by which it determines its object and itself. 

Now, to say that thought is judgment, and that judgment is Judgm ent al - 
always synthetic, is to say (1) that thought always involves Sait 
these three movements : and (2) that they can never be ?hep”edicttto* 

which of them 

separated. In other words, thought, when it becomes 
self-conscious, cannot but recognise in itself these three phases, 
which it is impossible to separate, yet which it is obliged to 
distinguish. It is obliged to distingukh them ; for its synthetic, 
necessarily presupposes its thetic, and antithetic, movements : 
yet it cannot separate them ; for each movement is a step in a 
process not of mere change, but of development, ie., a process 
in which each stage potentially contains the others, and cannot 
be fully expressed except in relation to the others. Looking 
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at it in the former light, and attending only to the necessary 
distiTidion of the phases of thought, we may forget that we are 
dealing with the elements which exist only in a process, and 
thus we may naturally be led to treat the three attitudes of 
thought as three orders of categories : first, categories of simple 
position, ia, categories which determine an object without ex- 
plicit reference to anything but itself ; secondly, categories of 
reflexion, by which an object is determined as finding its ex- 
planation, its essence or principle, in something else than itself ; 
and lastly, categories of ideal unity, by which an object is 
again referred to itself, but only as it is regarded as a monad or 
world of relations which has its ideal centre in itself, or, to put 
it otherwise, only in so far as it is in unity with the thought 
for which it is. On the other hand, when we regard these 
categories as factors or phas® in the process of judgment, we 
have to recogmse that they cannot be fixed in isolation from 
each other, or, in other words, that we cannot understand the 
categories of simple position and reflexion except in reference 
to the highest category which is always involved in the unity 
of the judgment. And the abstraction which hardens itself 
against this transitional character of the categories and fixes 
them against each other, must end in reducing them either to 
tautology or contradiction. As judgment is synthesis, it cannot 
be fully understood by us except as expressing the unity of 
thought with itself through all the differences it states, or, in 
other words, the unity of the object with itself by negation of 
all its differences from other things and from thought. But 
while the judgment is this for vs, or, in other words, while it 
cannot be fully understood except in this point of view, it is 
not necessarily this for the individual who judges Por, while 
judgment always involves, and even expresses, the highest cate- 
gory, it expresses it only abstractly and imperfectly in the ‘ is ’ 
of the copula, which does not attract attention for itself, but is 
regarded only as a connecting link between the subject and 
predicate. Nay, even the separation of the ‘ is ’ itself is an 
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abstraction which is not often made in actual predication. In 
the judgment the unity of thought remains undeveloped, and 
is, so to speak, subdued to the element it works in. The 
ea^licU meaning of the judgment is determined by the nature 
of the terms it binds together, and these may or may not 
furnish a matter which is adequate to the form of judgment. 

Thus in a judgment in which a simple quality is asserted to (i^ &^iim 
belong to a given object (' This rose is red ’) there is, no doubt, 
a qualification of that object by negation and relation ; for 
‘determination is negation,* and ‘qualities are relations in 
disguise ’ : but the negation is not made explicit or attended 
to, and the disguise is not thrown off. The judgment, therefore, 
appears to determine the object only as an isolated unit, which 
has no commerciuw, with anything but itself, and to determine 
it only by a quality which also has no necessary connexion 
with any other quality. It is thus explicitly nothing more 
than the reference of a thing to itself apart from all relation to 
other things. Eelation, indeed, cannot be quite excluded, 
but it appears only in the indifferent form of quantity, in so 
far as the subject in reference to the predicate is thought of as 
one of many actual or possible individuals participating in the 
same quality, and the predicate in reference to the subject as a 
special degree or quantitatively determined modification of a 
given quality. But a quantitative relation is, as Kant points 
out, a relation of homogeneous units which do not require each 
other, i.e., it is a relation which seems not essentially to belong 
to thd things related. On the other hand, that which is im- wpategotta 
plicit in such judgment, becomes explicit in judgments where 
the predicate expresses an essential relation of the subject to • 
something else than itself (‘ This ball is elastic ’)} Here the 
abstract copula seems to be elevated into an expression of unity 

‘ Note that in the Prolegomena (§ 19 note), Kant denies that judgments of 
experience can be based on judgments of perception, the predicate of which is 
a secondary quality. This is equivalent to ssying that judgments of experi- 
ence imply not only the mathematical but the dynamical principles. 
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in difference, though as yet only an external or reflective unity, 
ie., a unity of things which are primarily determined as different. 
The subject is detennined by relation to that which is other 
than itself, and which yet, as so determined, it presupposes. 
The act of judgment, therefore, does not, as in the judgment of 
simple position, appear to be a gratuitous or arbitrary division 
for our thought of that which is essentially one, but rather to 
express a negative and relative aspect, which belongs to the 
object as such. At the same time, if in this way the difference 
of the judgment of Eelation is explained, its unity seems to 
break down in contradiction; or the unity of the object with 
itself which is presupposed, seems to disappear in the relativity 
asserted of it. It may be added that the thought which appre- 
hends the relativity seems to move backward and forward, 
between fixed points which it presupposes as given indepen- 
dently. In truth, the form of judgment combines position and 
negation, unity and difference, in a contradictory way, because 
the relativity of the predicate negates the self-reference of the 
object. To make the matter of the judgment adequate to the 
form, it would be necessary that the predicate should express 
the conformity of the subject in its differences and relations 
S’lSfitTor principle of unity implied in it Hence, Hegel 

Ideal Unity, j.jjg gf judgment is realised only in such judg- 

ments as “ This man is good,” which refers to an ideal principle 
of humanity as manifesting itself in all the special character- 
istics and relations of the individual man, and thus giving him 
the most perfect harmony and unity with himself. In other 
words, such a predicate alone gives to the copula its full com- 
plement of meaning, as expreasing the unity of thought with the 
object which it determines, or, looking at it in the other way, the 
unity of the particular object with its own universal. For the 
reflective or antithetic movement by which thought determines 
its object in relation to other objects, is now, as it were, bent back 
into itself, and reconciled with the immediate reference of the 
object to itself, which is expressed in judgment of mere thesis 
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or position (i.e., in Kant’s judgments of Quality and Quantity). 

And, in this reinstated unity of the object with itself, is also 
expressed its unity with the thought for which it is ; for such 
thought no longer presupposes given objects as points between 
which it moves in apprehending their relations, but the objec- 
tive difference of the correlated elements or objects is viewed 
as itself the expression of an underlying ideal unity. The 
object is now recognised as that in apprehending which thought 
is conscious of its own unity, or as an object in which thought 
can find itself. To put it in Kant’s phrase, the transcendental 
unity of apperception is in such judgments recognised to be 
constitutive of the object. The abstraction, so natural to the 
common consciousness and even to science, by which objects 
are taken as if they existed for themselves without relation to 
the subject, is in such judgments expressly annulled in the 
unity of thought with its object. 

This view of judgment may be made a little clearer byj^eawrta 
a slightly different mode of statement. If we look at judgment 
as the act in which perceptions are determined by conceptions, 
it is obvious that we may make any one of the a priori 
conceptions or of their schemata, or any conception that falls 
under them, into the predicate of a judgment. This is done 
by Kant when he lays down in the principles of the pure 
understanding that all objects of experience have extensive 
and intensive quantity; that they are determined in their 
relations to each other in time (and space) by the categories of 
substance and accident, cause and effect, and reciprocity ; and 
that in relation to the consciousness for which they exist, they 
have a certain modality (as hypothetically necessary). But, 
though all such determinations .are expressible in judgments, it 
cannot be said that the judgment has a matter adequate to 
its form, except when the predicate expresses an idea, which 
explains at once the distinction and the unity of the elements 
of thought implied in that form ; for only then have we an 
idea for which the judgment is the necessary expression. Now, 

VOL. I. 2 G 
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ideas of quantity and quality do not, as such, explain the divimn 
of subject and predicate in the judgment; and ideas of relation 
do not adequately explain the identity which the judgment 
asserts between them through the copula. Hence judgments 
which have not modal predicates, i.e,, judgments which do not 
express the unity of the object with the thought for which it 
is, express less than they imply. They are judgments which 
do not explain their own form as judgments; or they are 
judgments made by anticipation. Thus when we say that 
objects of experience are extensive quanta, the reference of 
quantity as a predicate to, and its distinction from, those 
objects is not explained by their nature as quanta. Again, 
when we say that all objects of experience are necessarily 
determined as substances which reveal themselves in accidents, 
or accidents which are referred to substances, we show the 
reason for a reflexion which passes from one side to the other 
of this dual existence, but not yet a reason for the identity of 
the two correlatives, each of which refers us to the other. But 
it is just this identity which is asserted in the judgment. 
Hence even in asserting such a predicate, the form of judgment 
goes beyond its matter, or the matter does not contain in 
itself a reason for this form. From this point of view, there- 
fore, we can justify Kant’s assertion that what judgment 
expresses is, that the relation of its subject and predicate is 
determined by the transcendental unity of apperception. For 
this means that, until we make explicit the relation of the 
object to the conscious self for which it is, we have not fully 
or adequately explained what the judgment asserts.^ In other 
words, so long as by the predicate the subject of the judgment 
is referred to itself, as in judgments of quality and quantity ; 
or, BO long as it is merely referred to other objects, as in 
judgments of relation, the judgment does not express all 
it implies. It expresses all it implies only when by the 
predidate the subject is referred to an ideal principle, which 
1 1 do not, of coarse, say tbat it meant all this for Kant. 
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is Tcgardcd as realising itself in the particular existence of the 
subject and constituting its individuality ; for then, the deter- 
mination of the subject by the ideal principle is a determination 
of that subject by itself. 

Now, it is at once obvious that the distinction which Kant 
makes between the mathematical and the dynamical categories 
(those with and those without correlatives) corresponds generally and come to j» 

regarded as 

to the distinction between thesis and antithesis, or position and ‘me«>ideas.' 
reflexion, which has just been given. “For that distinction 
rests,” as he tells us, “ on the fact that the dynamical cate- 
gories have correlates and the mathematical have not ; ” or, as 
he elsewhere puts it, the former express a “synthesis of 
different elements which are not homogeneous,” but which, 
for that very reason, “require each other,” so that the one 
cannot be posited without the other, while the latter express a 
“synthesis of different elements which are homogeneous,” and 
which, therefore, “ do not require each other.”' It is true that 
under the dynamical categories he includes the categories of 
Modality as well as those of Relation ; while, on the principles 
just stated, the modal categories are rather to be regarded as 
expressing the conception of ideal or organic unity, the unity 
of an object with itself in all its difference, or, what is the 
same thing, the unity of the object with the thought for which 
it is. But this directly points to that defect of Kant’s theory 
of knowledge, which has been already characterised, viz., that 
he does not admit that the mind can find its own unity in its 
object, or bring its object into perfect unity with the thought 
for which it is. Hence, though he holds that objects must be 
capable of being brought into relation with the unity of self, as 
otherwise experience could not exist, he equally holds that as 
given in sense, they are always externally related to that unity. 

Thus the unity of the self is the source of all the principles of 

^This is said of the mathematical and Aynttmic&l priiiaiples, but for our 
present purpose it is not necessary to take note of the distinction of principles 
from categories. (B. 201.) 
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lhat synthesis by which alone objects can be detennined as 
such, but yet the consciousness of self is negatively related to 
the consciousness of objects. This being the case, it would 
seem inevitable that knowledge itself, as being the relation of 
the object to the subject, should be brought under the category 
of reciprocity. Yet, as being their conscious relation, it neces- 
sarily involves a higher category ; for to be conscious of the 
self and the object in distinction from and relation to each 
other, — and only so can we be conscious of either,- — is to sec 
them from the point of view of a unity which transcends their 
distinction. This difficulty is partly disguised when the recip- 
rocity in question is taken as a reciprocity prior to knowledge, 
a reciprocity between the subject in itself and the object in 
itself — the latter being the ground of the affections that furnish 
the matter for the activity of the former ; but it necessarily 
reappears as a reciprocity in knowledge between perception 
and conception, consciousness and self-consciousness, unless the 
latter of each of these pairs be taken to include the former as 
an element in itself. Kow Kant, as we have seen, goes so far 
in this direction that he makra thought or self-consciousness 
reach beyond the consciousness of objects, and exercise a 
spontaneity which is not a mere reaction upon the. affections 
that it receives from without. But he insists that in this 
unlimited spontaneity, just because it meets with no obstacle 
which reacts upon it, thought determines no object. It is a 
free movement, but a free movement in vaem, where there 
is no atmo.sphere to sustain the wings of thought, and wliere 
therefore no progress is made.^ The result, therefore, is merely 
the production of ideas of objects, wliich have no objective 
value ; ideas which are ideas and nothing more. This opposi- 
tion of thought to knowledge, as transcending it, but not 
transcending it to any purpose, or only to the purpose of 
setting up an ideal of knowledge with which our actual know- 
ledge is incommensurable, makes it difficult for Kant to deal 


lA. 4;6. 8. 
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with the categories of modality which express the relation of 
the object, as known to the mind. And we can only express 
the result he arrives at by saying that that relation is for yant, 
more than reciprocity, yet less than organic unity : imre than 
reciprocity or the relation of independent things, because it is 
a conscious relation ; i.c., a relation of factors which are both in 
consciousness ; and less than organic unity, because the factors 
in consciousness are .supposed to be incapable of being reduced 
to identity. Kant’s classification of the modal categories as 
one species of dynamical categories, is, therefore, just one 
indication of his tendency to regard the relation of the mind 
to its object under the same point of view in which he regards 
the relation of one object to another ; though, of course, the 
very idea of his Transcendental Deduction involves that the 
relations of the ego to the object can not be brought under the 
categories by which it detennines the relation of objects to 
each other. 

If, however, we view the consciousness of self as involving Reosom for 
not an analytic but a synthetic unity, and as, indeed, the very 
type of such a unity, we shall be led to correct Kant’s view of 
the categories as derived from it ; we shall be led to recognise, 
not only that, without any schematism or reflexion of the unity 
of thought upon the manifold, we can derive from it categories 
both of position and reflexion, of thesis and antithesis, but also 
that these must be recognised as imperfect categories, ie., as 
categories which imply a higher unity than they express. 

And this cannot mean anything else than that which is shown 
by Hegel, viz., that the idea of organic or ideal unity neces- 
sarily arises, whenever we make clear what is involved in the 
unity of thought with itself in any determination of its objects. 

Every other category is an imperfect representation of this 
category, or a stage in its development ; and to take any other 
category as a final explanation, or as the principle of a final 
explanation, of anything is to fossilise thought at one stage of 
its movement. Every other category implies something it 
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does not explain, and therefore must break down in contra- 
diction, if it is taken as absolute, i.e., as the ultimate truth of 
things. For the intelligence cannot rest in its progressive 
definition or determination of any object, till it finds its own 
unity in that object. 

When we reject the idea that the judgment of self-con- 
sciousness is analytic, Kant’s schematism of the categories is 
no longer needed to give them synthetic value. Its value now 
is that it points to the conditions of the appHcaiion of the 
categories as principles of knowledge. For, as I have already 
said, the unity-in-differenee of pure self-consciousness in itself 
is different from the unity-in-difiference of self-consciousness 
and the consciousness of the world of objects in space and 
time. The categories may, therefore, be regarded as the pre- 
dicates in the primary judgments of knowledge or experience, 
by which objects are determined in relation to the self, and so 
as the judgments that are implied in all other judgments. 
But this means that the determination of these objects by the 
categories is presupposed in all other determination of them, 
though it may not need to be explicitly recognised in such 
determination. Hence, Kant has no sooner got his categories 
schematised, and so made available for the determination of 
objects, than he proceeds to consider the judgments of know- 
ledge from the other side, and to show that the objects of our 
sensible perceptions as known in space and time must neces- 
sarily be subsumed under these categories, in order to be 
determined as objects. Or, to put it in Kant’s language, the 
synthesis of imagination, by which images of perception are 
formed, must necessarily be conformable to the whole system of 
the categories, and must be recognised as so conformable, if 
objects are to be known as such. The discussion of this thesis 
will form the subject of the following chapters. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE SYSTEM OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE UNDERSTANDING. 

fjpHE principles of the pure understanding are the universal DeiucuJiIrf 
judgments in relation to objects of experience which it 
becomes possible to make, if we are authorised to apply the 
schematised categories to the data of perception. Fere, there- 
fore, Kant starts from the point of view of perception, as in 
dealing with the schemata he started from the point of view 
of conception. There he had to consider how the categories, 
as conceptions of objects in general, could be translated into 
conceptions of objects in time. Here he has to consider how 
it is possible actually to apply these conceptions to perceptions. 

And the general answer given is, that it is possible because it 
is necessary, i.e., because it is only through the application of 
these conceptions that perceptions can give rise to experience, 
in the sense of a knowledge of objects. 

As usual, Kant begins by going back to Logic, and again Hant wn-^^ 
pointing the antithesis between thinking and knowing. Think- 
ing, as a purely analytic process of judging, is tied down to the JJSi^esof 

knowiDgt 

law of identity ; and its highest principle is that no conception 
taken as a subject can have a predicate which is its negation, 
or which is the negative of any element contained in it. This 
is a principle which has nothing to do with the matter of 
thought, or with the way in which that matter has come into 
our minds. It is therefore no positive, but only a negative. 
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criterion of truth ; for what is self-consistent is not, therefore, 
true, though what is true must be self-consistent. Kant 
points out further that in the statement of this principle, it is 
not right to introduce a reference to time. We ought not to 
say that according to the principle of contradiction no man can 
be learned and unlearned at the same time; for this would 
imply a consciousness of the possibility of contradictory predi- 
cates succeeding each other in one subject, a consciousness 
which cannot be derived from pure thought without reference 
to the conditions under which objects are given in time. By 
the law of pure thought, we can exclude from the subject only 
the negative of any predicate included in the conception of that 
subject, as when we say " no learned man is unlearned.” So 
much as to the rule of thinking, but it is quite different as to 
the rule of knowing ; for we know that all objects of perception 
as such come under conditions of time, and therefore we. can 
apply to them all the principles which arise out of the applica- 
tion of the categories to time, or to matter as given under time- 
conditions, (and also, if they are outward objects, under 
space-conditions). In so far, therefore, as the intelligence in 
relation to time, as the form of inner sense, gives rise to cate- 
gories which correspond to time-relations, i.e., which are 
capable of being translated into terms of relations of or in 
time, in so far we can lay down general principles under 
which all objects empirically known must come ; seeing that, 
if our perceptions do not come under these principles, they 
will not “ furnish us with knowledge, but only with a rhapsody 
of impressions which would not fit into a context determined 
by the laws which a connected consciousness involves, and 
would not therefore be in harmony with the transcendental and 
necessary unity of apperception.” It is thus “the highest 
principle of all synthetic judgments that every object stands 
under the necessary conditions of the synthetic unity of the 
manifold of perception in a possible experience.” In other- 
words, we can lay down general principles which carry us 
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beyond particular perceptions, just in so far as such general 
principles express the conditions under which objects are 
known through these perceptions. “In this way a priori 
synthetic judgments are possible, if we bring the formal condi- 
tions of perception a prion, the synthesis of imagination and 
the necessary unity of such synthesis in a transcendental 
apperception, into relation with the possibility of empirical 
knowledge. For we are entitled to say that the conditions of 
the possibility of cjupericnce are conditions also of the possibility 
of ths objects of eaperierim, and that the synthetic a. priori 
judgments which express those conditions have objective 
validity.” ^ 

Of the distinction here made between analysis and synthesis Reiattonoftic 

Schematiam to 

enough has been already said. It is Kant’s great error that, 
failing to apprehend the essential relativity of thought, as 
implied in the categories of Quantity and Quality and ex-”'*'" 
pressed in the categories of Eelation, he sharply separates 
analysis from synthesis, thought that abides with its object 
from thought that goes beyond it. Hence relativity is sup- 
posed to be due only to the reflexion of thought upon the forms 
or matter of sense ; and this finally involves the consequence 
that the distinction of the relative elements can never be over- 
come. Holding to tliis view, thought is conceived as by its 
unity (inasmuch as that unity takes the form of judgment) 
supplying forms of synthesis for possible perceptions — which, 
however, apart from actual perceptions, have no objective 
validity. In this way the necessary relation of the pure 
consciousness of self to the consciousness of the world, takes 
the appearance of the relation of an empty unity, which has, 
however, a variety of forms, to a blind or unintelligible matter, 
which, however, is determined by the forms of space and time. 

At this point we have to bring in Kant’s view of imagination, 
as a blind synthetic activity which is implied in perception, and 
in virtue of which perception is in pre-established harmony 
lA. 161, 158; B. 193, 197. 
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with the conscious activity of conception. But the reason 
why these two activities are in pre-established harmony is, as 
we have seen, that it is the same activity which is implied in 
both, though in the one case it acts blindly and in the other 
consciously. Hence the relative difference of perception and 
conception, and at the same time their necessary reference to 
each other; and hence also the possibility of. escaping the 
dilemma in which we are involved when we represent the 
principles of the understanding either as already present in 
perception, (in which case they would be useless) or as not so 
present (in which case they would be impossible of application). 
On this enough has been already said. Here we have only to 
recall the imperfection of Kant’s statement of the organic unity 
of consciousness with self-consciousness, an imperfection which 
arises from his treating both perception and conception as if 
they could be determined in themselves, apart from the 
distinction and relation into which they are brought in the 
judgment. As so taken, they necessarily tend to lose their 
meaning, and to shrink into mere abstractions of unity and 
difference ; and this leads to an attempt to mediate externally 
between the two terms. In this mediation, on the one hand, 
it is shown how the categories get schematised in relation to 
time, in order to be applied to objects ; and, on the other hand, 
it is shown that the manifold of perception must be combined 
into images, which are capable of being brought under the 
principles of the pure understanding and so determined in 
relation to objects. The first of the two points we have 
already discussed, and we have seen that the Schematism 
conceals, under the appearance of an external determination of 
the categories in relation to time, the truth that pure thought 
loses its meaning unless it be taken as a movement of deter- 
mination — a movement of differentiation and integration, 
culminating in the transparent unity in difference of self- 
consciousness, which therefore contains in itself a whole system 
of categories for the determination of objects. Here we have 
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to deal with the other aspect of the question, that the manifold 
of perception must be brought together in a synthetic unity 
which is conformable to the system of categories ; since other- 
wise it cannot be made to yield a consciousness of objects 
which can be united with the consciousness of self. 

Now, in proving this thesis, Kant speaks in the first instance Nature of 

° ^ Kant’s Deduc- 

as if perceptions of objects were presented to us altogether 
apart from that conscious process in which they are determined rMoa- 
by the categories. But the effect of his argument is to show S^j«^ses. 
that they are not presented as perceptions of objects except 
through this very determination. The essential difficulty of 
following his argument is, however, just this ; that the former 
mode of speech, as it necessarily elevates that element which it 
isolates into a res ampleta, seems to give to the perception by 
itself all that afterwards can come to it from the conception, 
and to make the subsumption of the former under the latter 
unnecessary. This characteristic of the proof according to 
which it, so to speak, transforms and reconstitutes its own 
premises, is often referred to by Kant, though perhaps he does 
not keep it so steadily before him as might be desired. 

The following passage is one of those in which this " turning 
movement ” of Kant’s dialectic is most clearly expressed. 

“ Eeason, taken as a whole, in its merely speculative use, 
does not contain a single directly synthetic judgment based 
upon conceptions. For, from Ideas of reason, as we have 
shown ” in the Dialectic), “ we cannot derive any synthetic 
judgments which have objective validity ; and though it is 
different with the conceptions of the understanding, by aid of 
which we can establish secure principles for the determination 
of objects, yet we cannot derive these principles from the con- 
ceptions directly, but only indirectly through the reference of 
these conceptions to something which is quite contingent, 
namely, possible experience. If it be presupposed that some- 
thing is given as object of possible experience, then these 
principles can be seen to be apodictically certain ; but in them- 
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selves by a direct a priori proce-sa nf thought, they cannot be 
known at all. Thus, it is impossible to prove the proposition, 
that everything that happens has its cause, directly out of these 
given conceptions. Hence that principle is no dogma, though 
in another point of view, viz., when we consider it in reference 
to the one sphere in which it can possibly be applied, i.e., 
experience, it can be shown to be apodictically certain. If, 
therefore, we call it a principle [Grundsatz] and not a dogma 
[Lehrsatz], and that in spite of the fact that it requires proof, 
this title finds its justification in the strange peculiarity 
attaching to it, viz., that it makes possible the very experience 
which furnishes the basis for its own proof, and that in such 
experience it must always be presupposed.” ' 
bo The full explanation of tliis method must be postponed till 
drfuotion of WO Tcach the Analogies of Experience, for it is in special refer- 

the principles 

Hume’s criticism of the principle of causality that 
^biguityip generally, as in the above passage, explains his own 
argumont jlgyg^ howBver, it is necessary to point out the 

main ambiguity which is apt to trouble us throughout. How, 
we are apt to say, can experience prove the principle of its own 
possibility ? Hoes this mean that, if we analyse our particulai’ 
experience, we find certain principles contained in it ? Is it 
possible that particular experiences should yield principles 
more general than the experiences from which they were 
derived ? Kant answers, no ; our particular experiences cannot 
directly yield universal principles. They can yield such prin- 
ciples only indirectly, when we regard them "in a certain 
point of view,” i.c., when we consider how it is possible for us 
to have such particular experiences. So to consider them, is 
to bring them into relation to the conscious self which has 
them, and which can have them only if they are capable of 
being combined with the consciousness of self. This combina- 
tiou, however, is possible only as they are determined by the 
principles of the pure understanding. It appears, therefore, 
»A. 737 ; B. 766. 
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that, when he says that our particular experiences do not 
themselves imply the universal principles in question, Kant is 
speaking of those particular experiences not as they really are, 
but as they would be if they were not determined by the prin- 
ciples of the pure understanding. Really, as the experience of 
a conscious self, the perception of the particular is an experi- 
ence which implies the determination of the particular by the 
universal; though it does not necessarily imply that the 
universal as such, in distinction from the particular, has been 
made the object of thought. It is, indeed, a confusion of these 
two things, viz., a confusion of the presence of the universal 
principle in our determination of the particulars, with the explicit 
consciousness of the universal principle as such, that most often 
leads to the denial of the former. But there is no necessary 
connexion between the two; for, just as, in our ordinary 
consciousness of objects, we overlook their relation to the 
conscious self, so also we overlook the determination of the 
objects by universal principles which is implied in that relation. 
Hence, our first view of objects is abstract and imperfect; 
because it leaves out of account an important factor, which in 
reality is always present in our determination of these objects. 
This, however, does not mean that we really can empty our 
objective consciousness of all relation to the self, and of the 
principles involved in such relation, but merely that we can, 
and do, omit to attend to them. But it is not less true that 
thought has been at work in the constitution of an intelligible 
experience, although we may ignore its activity. In this point 
of view, Kant’s deduction of the principles of pure under- 
standing as conditions of possible experience means simply that 
he calls our attention to the elements presupposed in such an 
expeiience. In doing so, however, he shows that our previous 
experience was not what we had supposed it to be, a conscious- 
ness of the particular as given in sense without any determina- 
tion by the universal. He shows, in fact, that an experience 
which takes such a view of itself, is imperfectly self-conscious. 
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and that it could not have been even that consciousness of the 
particular which it knows itself to be, if it had not been more. 
But this implies that, if we reduce ordinary experience to the 
level of its own view of itself, we must take away from it much 
that it seems to have. If it supposes itself to be a bare con- 
sciousness of the particular apart from the universal, it has to 
be pointed out that the bare particular as such is no object at 
all, but is merely an unrelated something of which nothing can 
be said. If it supposes itself to be a mere consciousness of the 
data of sense, it has to be pointed out that the data of sense 
are sensations and not perceptions. In this way what, 
regarded from one side, is the process of clothing or investing 
the sensible particular with determinations which are not seen 
to belong to it till it is viewed as an object for a conscious 
subject, regarded from the other side is the unclothing or 
divesting the same sensible particular of determinations which 
it has usurped, but to which it had no title, i.e., no title 
in its own right or except as being such an object. Now, it is 
this last aspect of the process which Eant seems most often to 
leave out of view, or at least it is the aspect to which he is less 
careful of giving prominence. And it is his omission so to 
insist upon it that seems to deprive his argument of due weight 
and to expose him to the dilemma above mentioned. For the 
moment we regard the perception as having a character of its 
own, apart from any determination by the conceptions under 
which it is to be subsumed, we seem to make that subsumption 
either useless or impossible. 

Thisamiigu- We may best explain the defect of Kant’s statement by 

ity IS partly 

ronfMionof* always keep separate and distinct the 

two things which we have just been distinguishing ; the use of 

ordinary ex- , . ....... . n 1.1 

penenoo with Certain ffl pnon principles in common experience, and the con- 

the coTMaoui 

™°°^t heniin scwus usc of them in science, which presupposes that they have 
been separated by reflexion from the particulars to which they 
have been applied, and that they have thus been made objects 
of special, attention. Yet the ground for the distinction is 
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dearly stated by Kant himself. According to the principles of 
the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories, the pure con- 
ceptions may be regarded as supplying the primary predicates 
in the judgments of experience, predicates which are pre- 
supposed in all further determination of its objects. But this, 
of course, does not mean that in our first consciousness of 
objects we dearly recognise them as qualified and quantified 
substances, which in all their changing states are determined 
by laws of causality and reciprocity. Kant’s principles of the 
pure understanding are not present to the ordinary empirical 
consciousness, any more than the principles of grammar are 
present to everyone who can give expression to his ideas in 
language. The kind of consciousness to which such prindples 
are present in their abstract form, and in which they are 
deliberatdy used as guides in the scientific investigation of 
phenomena, is a result of reflexion. When, therefore, Kant 
says that " our intelligence is itself a system, but in its pure 
use in which it operates with mere conceptions, it is only a 
system of inquiry according to principles of unity for which 
experience must furnish all the matter,” ^ he is speaking of the 
pure conceptions as supplying guiding principles for the 
method of science. And he is contending simply that the con- 
sciousness that separates the categories from experience, will 
find in them and in the conceptions based on them, not means 
for the discovery of another world of things in themselves, but 
only principles by which the experience from which they have 
been abstracted may be tested, corrected, and raised into the 
form of science. Science, in fact, differs from the ordinary 
consciousness just in this, that it uses the principles pre- 
supposed in experience to transform and reconstitute experience. 
The ordinary consciousness involves these principles, and uses 
them constantly to determine and relate its objects, but without 
ever bringing them distinctly before it as objects of thought, or 
even becoming aware of their existence as general principles. 

‘A. 738J B. 766. 
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Locke could easily demonstrate that the child knows nothing 
of a principle of causality, though it constantly explains 
particular changes, by reference to preceding conditions, and 
even begins to reject its first explanations as inadequate and to 
look for others. When, therefore, Kant treats the categories 
as the primary predicates in the judgments of experience, he 
does not mean that we actually use such abstract categories as 
predicates in our first judgments ; any more than in saying that 
all experience of objects implies the conscious identity of the 
self for which they are objects, he means that in our ordinary 
experience we think of that identity as the principle which 
determines objects as such. It is a “ transcendental reflexion ” 
which teaches us that apart from the conscious unity of the self, 
there could be no consciousness of a world of objects ; and it is 
a “ transcendental reflexion ” equally which teaches us that every 
judgment of experience is, in Kant’s language, determined in 
relation to all the “ functions of unity ” which we recognise 
as the categories. Though holding by the a priori, Kant 
altogether rejects the theory of innate ideas nor does he ever 
suppose that in our first consciousness we have the universal 
brought before us as a special object of attention, but only that 
it is presupposed in the consciomjness of the particular. Thus, 
we do not begin with a conception of space in its unity and 
infinity and then localise objects in it, but in localising objects 
with reference to each other we presuppose space as one and 
unlimited. In like manner we do not first predicate of our 
perceptions those conceptions in virtue of which they become 
for us perceptions of definite intelligible objects, but we pre- 
suppose these predicates ^in all our particular judgments about 

‘ See especially E. I. 444 ; H, VI. 37 ; where, in answer to Eberhard, Kant 
contends that all oiir'ideas are acquired, but that there is, in the language of 
law, an acquuitio oriijinaria iu the case of the ideas of space and time and the 
pure conceptions of the understanding : in so far as “ the formai ground of the 
possibility ” of these ideas lies in our sensibility and our understanding. But 
this implies that these ideas must be used in experience before they arc 
reflected on, or made the special ohjects of attention, and therefore before they 
are stated in their generality. 
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objeuLs. Hence, the reflective consciousness, which goes hack 
upon the primary principles for the determination of objects and 
in them finds the means of correcting our first judgments, is a 
thing quite different from that consciousness of these principles 
which is involved in the fact that objects exist for us as such; yet 
the former consciousness is only the recognition of what is pre- 
supposed in the latter ; and Kant could fairly say that we find 
the principle of causality in our experience only because we 
have put it there in the primary exercise of our intelligence.^ 
We must, therefore, recognise that, when Kant is showing the 
necessity of the determination of perceptions by conceptions 
with a view to experience, ie., to that consciousness of objects 
which relates them to the conscious self, he is not directly 
justifying the man of science in the use of principles of the 
understanding; he is justifying an application of these prin- 
ciples which is already implied in the empirical matter with 
which the man of science deals. Hence, the problem of experi- 
ence will need a different solution, according as we regard it 
as referring to the former or to the latter application of the 
categories. If it be asked what authorises the man of science 
to apply his principles; what is the suggestion or guiding thread 
which he can find in experience for such application, Kant’s 
answer must be that the matter of experience, as a conscious- 
ness of objects, already involves these principles, and that in 
using them to put the question to experience, we are only 
testing experience by its own fundamental constitutive ideas. 
But if it be asked, what then authorises that first unreflective 
application of conceptions to perceptions, which is involved in 
all experience, his answer is to be found in the doctrine of the 
pre-established harmony of perception and conception, and 
ultimately in the doctrine of the identity of the principles of 
unity in both. In fact, as we have seen, the ideal priority of 
perception to conception is not to be understood as if the percep- 
tion were present, in tlie character which it has for the conscious 
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self who determme.s it by conceptions, before the process of 
such determination begins. A datum of sense can be a per- 
ception, the consciousness of an object, only for the self that 
thus determines it; and though the consciousness of this 
determination “ may be often very weak, so that we recognise 
it only in the result and not in the activity itself,” ' yet without 
it a consciousness of objects is impossible. Hence, if we trace 
back experience to its earliest form, we shall still find it to be a 
consciousness of an objective world which, as such conscious- 
ness, is determined by universal principles, principles which 
reflexion detects to be the categories. But our first synthesis, 
by means of the categories, by no means implies such reflexion, 
though the imperfection of the result of our first synthesis 
gradually awakens it. In this way, the scientific consciousness 
arises out of the ordinary empirical consciousness, when the 
mistakes and contradictions of the latter force it to go back 
upon the principles of its constitution, and so, by definition of 
these principles, to strike into what Kant calls “the secure 
path of science.” Still, though the correction of ordinary ex- 
perience by science with its clear consciousness of its own 
principles, is only a correction of experience by itself, we must 
be careful to distinguish the sense in which it is said that 
ordinary experience rests upon these principles, from the sense 
in which scientific knowledge rests upon them. 

Now, does Kant always keep this distinction in view? 
ijetraysthis That he saw it, is obvious enough from passages that have 
already been quoted ; but there are other passages in which he 
seems to lo-se sight of it. Thus, he recognises that an idea 
which cannot be united vrith the “ I think ’’ is for us as good 
as nothing, and he demands conformity to the unity of self- 
consciousness, and so to the categories, as the condition without 
which nothing can enter into the sphere of intelligence ; but he 
does not seem always to recognise that perception, as having 
entered that sphere, is already determined by conception. He 


I A. lot. 
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seems to draw a line uf distinction between what is capable of 
being united to the “ I think,” and what is so united; as if the 
former, though an actual perception, were still in the condition 
in which it would be for a subject that did not think or bring 
its perceptions under conceptions. And this error leads 
almost necessarilj to another, viz., the error of supposing that 
the determination of perception by conception comes into play 
only when the conception, or the principle based upon it, is 
consciously used, as it is used by the scientific man, as a 
guiding principle for discovery. It is thus that we may 
explain how in the Prolegomena Kant could speak of judg- 
ments of perception, as if perception could apprehend particular 
facts, or make judgments in relation to particular objects, 
altogether apart from the determination of sense by concep- 
tions ; and as if the latter came in only when the judgment 
was “ viewed as determined ” by one of the categories, i.e., 
when the a priori principle involved in the judgment was 
reflected on. If this is not to be explained by the popular 
character of the Prolegomena, and by its special regressive 
method,^ it involves a confusion between that conscious use of 
the principles of pure understanding, which is necessary it 
ordinary experience is to be raised to the form of science, and 
that use of them which is necessary to the constitution of 
ordinary experience itself, i.e., to any consciousness of objects 
as such. 

If we set aside this confusion, it becomes evident that science 

already in- 

science is distinguished from ordinary experience just by the 

fact that it has a definite method ; and this means that it has ho^ve^lir*'’ 

_ 1 » • 1 ii A earned eo 

made a * transcendenbal repress upon the principles tliat are fw back as 

° ^ ^ ^ , Kantaregicw. 

presupposed in ordinary experience, a regress which is similar 
in kind to that which Kant himself makes in the Critigue, 
though not carried so far. For the process of reflexion, which 
enables us to recognise that the principles of the understand- 

^ Which starts with the principles of science and works backward to their 
conditions. Of., however, what is said above, p. 376 seg. 
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ing are presupposed in our ordinary consciousness of objects 
and events, only needs to be carried a little further to reveal 
that the unity of the self is presupposed in all our conscious- 
ness of the world through these principles. And if it is a 
legitimate inference from the former regress that these prin- 
ciples may be used to remould our ordinary experience and 
elevate it to the form of science, it is equally a legitimate 
inference from the latter that the idea of the unity of the self, 
as underlying the consciousness of an objective world, may be 
used to re-interpret that consciousness even in its scientific 
form, and raise it to the form of philosophy. And this, in 
fact, is what Kant does when he shows that the objects of 
experience are phenomena or existences for a self ; though he 
finally destroys the value of this demonstration : first, by main- 
taining the old dualism in relation to the subject in itself and 
the thing in itself, and, secondly, by refusing to complete the 
philosophical transformation of science which is the necessary 
consequence of the new view of its principle of unity, 
fusion of the The ultimate explanation of the defect of Kant’s statement 

JStoa^ycho ^ whicii we are already familiar, viz., his supposition 

regress by which the fundamental principles of know- 
ouuri?de-“ ledge are discovered, takes us back to subjective data given in 

pendent 

factora. sense, and to a subjective process of the determination of these 
data. Now, as we have seen, no such regress upon the elements 
out of which objective experience was constituted, is possible. 
If we attempt to go back to sensation without thought, we 
extinguish perception as well as conception, i.e., we abstract 
from the matter determined in an intelligible e.xperience as 
well as from the form that determines it ; for the unity of the 
sensitive life cannot be said to contain the one any more than 
the other. On the other hand, if the transcendental regress is 
a process in which by reflexion we become conscious of the 
principles involved in an intelligible experience, we are not in 
it going back upon independent factors out of which experi- 
ence was constructed, so as to catch these factors in a simpler 
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form than that in which they appear in experience. We are 
simply showing that that experience could not be what it 
seems to itself unless it were more, and are thus bringing it to 
recognise factors in itself which it did not formerly recognise. 

But Kant seems to fluctuate between these two conceptions of 
the transcendental regress; and while, according to the last 
mentioned view of it, he recognises that our perceptions are 
what they are for us through their determination by concep- 
tions, he seems to himself, according to the first-mentioned 
view of it, to be discussing the process by which perceptions, 
as mere data of sense, are for the first time brought under 
determination by conceptions. But, as mere data of sense are 
not even elements in an intelligible experience, Kant is driven 
to attribute to them, as the matter to which the pure concep- 
tions have to be applied, a determination which they can have 
only in a consciousness determined by conceptions, and thus to 
stultify his own arguments. For when they are thus con- 
ceived, they have already the determination which he would 
prove them to need ; and by making this determination explicit, 
what he does is to show, not how experience is possible, but only 
how experience is to be raised into the form of science. If, ^ 
however, we set aside this misunderstanding and take the 
transcendental deduction in its true sense, its whole purport is 
to show that common experience is more than it knows ; and 
that, therefore, if we take its own view of itself as true, we 
must strip it of much that it claims, and must, in fact, reduce 
it to a mere flux of sensation out of which no intelligible con- 
sciousness could be made. If we allow it what it " hath,” we 
must give it more ; if we admit that it " hath not ” more than 
it supposes, we must take from it even that which it “ seemeth 
to have.” Itwetala 

away the 

It appears, then, that the system of pure conceptions or^^®^^ 
schematised conceptions which Kant presents to us, is simply a of sensftti 

^ • ifwerefle 

systematic account of the principles of the scientific conscious- them,wa 

^ x- JT expenenc 

ness as he found it exemplified especially in the works of Newton; 
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and Kant’s proof of these principles is that when we regard 
ordinary experience from the point of view of the self for 
which it is, we cannot explain it except by aid of the whole 
system of these prineiples. On the one hand, therefore, if we 
remove the principles, and take ordinary experience as what it 
is conscious of being, it falls together like a bouse of cards. 
And, on the other hand, if we admit the principles, ordinary ex- 
perience must be remoulded by them, and the world of experience 
will thus become for us what it is to the scientific conscious- 
ness; or, in other words, all particular experiences will be 
regarded as elements which have to find their place in relation 
to other experiences according to the scientific idea of the 
order of nature. 

The elements of the scientific idea of nature are expressed 
in the mathematical and dynamical principles. The former 
include the principles of the Axiom of perception and of the 
Anticipations of sense-perception ; the latter include the prin- 
ciples of the Ana].ogies of experience and the Postulates of 
empirical thinking} If, however, we examine closely Kant’s 
explanations of this classification, we find it admits of simpli- 
fication. For the Postulates of empirical thought are said 
not to contain any determination of the objects of experience 
as such, but only of their relation to our faculties of knowledge. 
But this relation does not form part of the scientific view of 
objects at all. Science, like the ordinary consciousness, still 
abstracts from the relation of objects as such to the mind, and 
it is only the transcendental regress itself which brings that 
relation into view. Whether the consideration of this relation 
does, or, as Kant maintains, does not, bring any new qualifica- 
tions of the object, we need not at present consider. At any 
rate it is a qualification with which it is the business of philo- 
sophy, and not of science, to deal. When, therefore, Kant says 
that the mathematical principles exhibit “the conditions of 


translote Ansdmmg by “ peretplion” and Wahmdanmg by " aentt-ptr- 
ceptUm,” wherever there ie any danger of confusion. 
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perception in view of possible experience,” while the dynamical 
principles exhibit the “conditions of the existence of the 
objects of a possible empirical perception,” he does not express 
his thought precisely. For the question of the existence of 
objects in the sense of their actuality as distinguished from, yet 
related to, thought, is a question of modality; and it arises only 
when we ask whether the objects, which we have hitherto 
treated as things in themselves, have, or have not, an existence 
independent of, or in any way distinguishable from, our con- 
sciousne.ss of them ; and how they can have such independence, 
or be thus distinguished, consistently with their existence being 
an existence for a thinking self? In other words, Kant has 
under this head to consider the possibility of the existence, as 
objeds, of phenomena which, as phenomena, are essentially 
objects for us. As, however, the answer to this question is, 
that we can determine objects as existing only so far as 
we combine their phenomena, with each other in one general 
context of experience by means of the Analogies, the 
Analogies also are regarded as principles which condition 
the existence of objects of experience. Immediately, however, 
the function of the Analogies is only to determine phenomena 
as essentially’related to each other in one context of experience, 
so that one of them cannot be posited without the others; 
while the mathematical principles merely determine the quanti- 
tative conditions under which one must be added to another, 
if they are so added. As regards each of these determinations, 
we can ask the transcendental question how the object comes to 
be so determined for us, and in each case the answer must be that 
it is so determined only because the synthetic process of deter- 
mination by which the object comes to exist for us, is controlled 
by certain principles, and that the recognition that it is so 
controlled is involved even in our simplest consciousness of the 
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they were co-ordinate elements of that idea. In so doing he 
is sufficiently in accord with the idea of science as it was 
exemplified in the work of Newton and his successors. It 
has, however, been pointed out in the first chapter of the 
Introduction, that the transcendental regress in which science 
begins did not, in the first instance, bring into new the 
dynamical, hut only the mathematical synthesis; and that 
there was a time in the history of science when the principles 
of such synthesis were regarded as in themselves a sufficient 
guide to scientific investigation. As, in our first consciousness 
of the world, we direct our attention mainly to the external 
relations of things as outside of each other in space, and coexistent 
or successive in time, and pay little or no regard to any deeper 
reason for such relations or any causal or reciprocal determina- 
tion which may be implied in them, so the earliest science 
brings to light only the mathematical or quantitative synthesis 
by which things are added to each other, and does not reflect 
on any necessity of their connexion. The transition by which 
the idea of physical causation has in modern times become the 
guiding principle of science, was, therefore, an important step 
in advance, involving, as it did, a new consciousness of the 
relativity and connexion of the changing phenomena, the 
succession or coexistence of which could no longer be regarded 
as ultimate facts, or as sufficiently explained by the mathe- 
matical synthesis. Kant recognises this step, in so far as he 
discovers that the dynamical synthesis is below and beyond the 
mathematical, and that it is necessary to explain the deter- 
mination of objects in space and time as such. And he 
himself shows the way to a still further synthesis, in so far as 
he makes a transcendental regress upon the unity of the 
conscious self, as a principle which underlies both the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical synthesis; though, as has been said, 
he uses this principle only to determine the objects of 
experience as phenomenal. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 

T^E have seen, in the fifth chapter of this Book, in what 
way Kant was led to schematise the categories of 
Quantity and Quality, as respectively Humber and Degree. K^mbS^d 

Degiee. 

Such schematism was necessary because he started from the 
presupposition that tinity and plurality, position and negation, 
could not be combined in pure thought. He had, indeed, 
spoken in the metaphysical Deduction of the categories, as if 
the third category, in which these pairs of opposites were 
united — the category of Totality in Quantity and of Limitation 
in Quality, — were in some sense the product of pure thought, 
and therefore derivable from the analytic judgment. But as 
he comes closer to the problem, he finds that such categories 
imply a synthesis, which is possible for us only through the 
intermediation of the idea of time. It is this idea which enables 
us to bring together terms wMch in pure thought start asunder 
as absolute opposites. On the other hand, though the idea of 
Time enables us to bring these opposites togetlier, it is only 
under certain limitations that it does so. It does not enable 
us finally to reconcile them or resolve them into elements of 
one conception, but only to produce a relative synthesis, a com- 
bination in which the elements still repel each other, and so 
give rise to an infinite series. Accordingly, Totality, as the 
synthesis of Unity and Plurality, takes the form of Number, 
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i.e., a synthesis of separate units in a whole which is never 
complete ; and Limitation, as the unity of Tleality and Nega- 
tion, takes the form of Degree, i.e., a synthesis by which different 
elements of reality, which are negatively related to each other, 
are combined in a real being, which yet always is ex parte negatio, 
i.e., always defined by reference to a reality beyond it, and 
which never reaches a position that excludes negation, and 
a determination which is self-determination. In fact, the 
conceptions of Totality and Limitation, as the perfect syntheses 
of those opposed elements, are now seen to arise out of the 
contrast between the analytic unity of fure thought, which is 
one with itself because in it the opposing elements are not 
brought together at all, and the synthetic unity of schematised 
thought, which contains an unsolved contradiction. These 
conceptions are really Ideas, which are unrealisable by the 
understanding, either in thought or in knowledge : Ideas which 
serve to point out the phenomenal character of the objects of 
knowledge, without enabling us to determine the noumenal 
reality we oppose to them. 

This last statement, however, takes us beyond the point 
theMatheim- which we have at present reached, viz., the Deduction of the 
Principien. Mathematical Principles, ix., the justification of the appli- 
cation of the schematised categories of Quality and Quantity as 
universal predicates of all the objects we know. How are we 
to prove that all such objects are extensive quanta, and again 
that, as qualitatively determined, they are intensive giianta? 
In making such universal statements, we are obviously going 
beyond what can be given in particular sensation or perception, 
and stating certain conditions under which alone such percep- 
tions or sensations can be combined with self-consciousness. 
Now, the Transcendental Deduction was a proof of the general 
proposition that nothing can be so combined except in so far as 
its elements are put together into an image of perception in 
conformity with a priori conceptions, and in so far as the per- 
ceptions so constituted are recognised as conforming to such 
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conceptions. The Deduction of each special principle of pure 
understanding, accordingly, can lie only in the proof that it in 
particular is one of the functions essential to this process, in 
view of some special characteristic of our experience. In other 
words, taking the different characteristics which belong to our 
experience of objects in time and space, we have to ask how 
such experience can be my experience, le., can he united with 
my consciousness of self. For, while the conceptions of the 
objects of such experience, taken in abstraction from this unity 
from the fact that they are kwam, objects), might not give 
ground for the assertion of any principle that goes beyond the 
particular experience itself, it is Kant’s contention that, when 
we correct this abstraction, and observe that they are known 
objects, or objects for a conscious self, we are obliged to go 
beyond the particular, and lay down a principle which is 
absolutely universal, w., which holds good for all objects of 
possible experience 

How are we to apply this view to the principle that all 
dbjeds of en^erience are extensive qnaiUa ? The answer which ^ 
Kant gives is simply that we can reach the proof of this 
principle by considering that all such objects are objects of 
perception, and that, as such, they are apprehended as existing 
in space and time. Now, the perception of an object as in 
space and time, as here and now, is possible only in so far as 
the “ here ” is determined in relation to other " heres ” and the 
“ now ” in relation to other " nows.” The particular time can- 
not be taken as a moment cut off from all other times, or the 
particular place as a point cut off' from all other places ; in 
fact, such points and moments are merely limits in the con- 
tinuity of space and time, while every perceivable space or 
time is a quantum, exclusive of other spaces and times, but con 
tinuous with them. It is a “ here,” W'hich may be divided into 
many “ heres ” ; a “ now,” which may be divided into many 
“ nows ” ; and, on the other hand, it is necessarily taken as 
itself included, if we may so express it, in the one great 
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“ Here ” and " Now ” of Space and Time. But how then can 
a particular space or time be perceived 1 In the Aesthetic the 
answer was given, that it can be perceived only as a special 
limitation of Space or Time. Space and Time are thus sup- 
posed to be “ infinite given wholes,” which are received into 
the passive mind through perception, and in which objects 
are given as occupying definite places and times. But this 
answer was merely provisional ; for space and time are not 
given wholes with reference to which objects could be defined, 
or in whicli they could be perceived as parts. Even in the 
Aesthetic they are declared to be mere forms of the relations of 
possible perceptions, a view of them quite inconsistent with the 
idea that they could be given as complete whole.s determined 
in themselves, apart from any synthetic activity of the mind 
to which they are presented. And, indeed, if we try to think 
of them in that way, our mind is driven into an infinite series 
by the alternation between its effort to represent its object as 
a whole and the nature of the object represented. “ The con- 
ception of Totality in this case is nothing more than the idea 
of the completed synthesis of the parts of space : for, as we 
cannot get the conception by abstraction from the perception of 
the whole (a perception wHch in this case is impossible), we 
can apprehend it only through the synthesis of the parts up to 
the completion of the infinite, wliich we think at least as an 
Idca."^ 

Objects enn bo If howcver, a particular space and time cannot be perceived 
^(Syby without relation to other spaces and times, and indeed to all 
uSertbo* spacc and time; and if, further, space and time cannot be given 

schema of 

by in perception, as infinite individual wholes in which all the 

parts are, or can be, fixed with reference to the whole, how can 
any object be known by us as in space and time ? Only, it is 
obvious, in so far as space and time are “ generated ” for us as 
perceptions in the same synthetic process .in which the mind 
combines the data of sense into definite images, Le., into 
lA. m ; B. 456. 
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and it shows us that, from this point of view, the object has 
necessarily certain characteristics which do not belong to it, 
when this its relation to knowledge is abstracted from. On 
the other hand, it makes us recognise that, when we take away 
from the object what it has in virtue of this relation, we must 
deprive it also of everything that at first it seemed to have 
belonging to it as an object in time and space. In the first 
part of this argument, we take the object as if it were indepen- 
dent of consciousness, and we ask how it can become such an 
object for us. And the answer we get is, that it cannot even 
be given to us in perception as an object in space and time 
unless the data of sense are bound together in continuous 
synthesis, as an extensive quantum, i.e., as a many-in-one of 
homogeneous units ; and that, even when so given, it cannot, so 
to speak, be taken by us, or united with the “ I think,” unless 
we become conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
synthesis, i.e., conscious of the object as an extensive quantum. 
However we may suppose the object to be qualified in itself, 
synthesis according to the schematised conception, and con- 
sciousness of the unity that determines the synthesis, i.e., of 
the schematised conception itself, are necessary, ere the object 
can exist for me as an object in space or time. But then, (and 
this is the second turn of the argument) to suppose the object 
in itself as having any qualification apart from, or prior to, this 
its determination for us, is an absurdity, I'or, if we start with 
the consciousness of the object, as related to the " I think,” in 
the way just described, and ask what would be left of such an 
object, if we took away from it all that is due to the synthetic 
process by which it is generated in perception in conformity 
with the category of extensive quantity, and all that is due to 
the consciousness of it as determined by that category, the 
answer must be that without the process of synthesis there 
could be no perception at all ; and that without the conscious- 
ness of the unity of thought with itself in that process, i.e., 
without the consciousness more or less clear of the category. 
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,he perception would reduce itself to an image on wliich no 
udgment was made, and which, therefore, was no image of 
inything for the perceiving subject. And we must always 
remember that an image so distinguished from, and related to, 
;he conception which is its principle of unity, is a very 
lifferent thing from a mere image not so distinguished and 
related. It is a mistake, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
-jn take the perceptive half of our consciousness and suppose an 
inimal to be gifted with it ; for the perception which is the 
subject of the judgment of knowledge, cannot, prior to the 
judgment, have the form which it gets in the judgment. It is 
;his point whicli Kant seems most often to forget; but if it 
be forgotten, the judgment at once becomes either unmeaning 
ir impossible ; for if the particular be taken to be something 
ipart from the universal, either it will have nothing in virtue 
of which it is capable of being subsumed under the conception, 
or, if it has, it will have no need of the subsumption. In the 
present case, it appears to be a simple analytic judgment to say 
shat objects, since they can be objects for us only as in space 
and time, are extensive qmnta ; for the analysis of space and 
time at once supplies us with this predicate. But this is 
simply because in the “ generation ” of space and time, we are 
guided by a principle of which we become aware in the very 
act by which we determine a particular space or time, or any 
phenomena in it, as an object. On the other hand, until this 
consciousness arises, — involving, as it does, the distinction and 
•elation of perception and conception, as particular and univer- 
sal, subject and predicate, in the judgment, — we have no 
rerception of a space and time such as could supply a subject 
;o be judged about. The synthetic movement is not one in 
which a ready-made subject and predicate are brought together 
'in which case we should be obliged to take the judgment as 
analytic), but one by which they are for the first time dis- 
nnguished from and referred to each other, and so constituted 
as a unity in difference, such as finds its full expression in a 
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judgment. A particulfir object in time or space can be repre- 
sented as such object, only in so far as the universal principles 
of synthesis in conformity with which its manifold, as a 
manifold of space "and time, is combined into one image, are 
separated from and referred to it. On the other hand, its 
manifold can be determined as the manifold of a particular 
object in time and space, only in so far as the elements of that 
manifold are combined with each other in the unity which is 
thus recognised as conformed to the principle. And hence, also, 
we see how it is possible, from the determination of particular 
given spaces and time, to derive rules which hold good for all 
space and time; for we know them as particular spaces and 
times, only in recognising a universal principle of determination 
which holds good for all spaces and times, and of course for 
all objects determined as in space and time. This principle, 
therefore, justifies the application of Geometry to all objects of 
external sense, and of Arithmetic to all objects of sense what- 
ever. Por it shows us that the “ ostensive ” construction of 
figures which we make in Geometry, as well as the " symboli- 
cal ” construction of numbers which we make in Arithmetic, 
are identical with the constructions which we are obliged to 
make in determining particular objects of perception in time 
and space as objects for us. It is for this reason that Kant 
entitles this principle the “Principle of the Axioms of Per- 
ception.” 

All phenomenal objects, as present to us in space and tune, 
are thus nece.ssarily determined as exten.sive quanta. It should 
perhaps be added, to complete Kant’s thought, that they are 
determined only as extensive quanta, i.e., that the conception of 
quantity can be applied to them only according to the schema 
of number. Hence, as such objects, they are represented as 
parts of a whole, which yet is no whole, for its synthesis can 
never be completed ; and again, as wholes of parts which yet 
are not ultimate parts or units, for its division cannot be com- 
pleted. Hence, the principle that all phenomenal objects are 
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extensive quanta, if it is a principle which is necessary to the 
determination of the manifold of the elements of perception as 
objects for a conscious self, is, at the same time, a principle by 
which they can never be adcq'uMdy determined for that self. 

For, in order that they may be so determined, it is neces.sary, 
on the one hand, that they should be brought under a unity 
beyond which there is no further difference, and, on the other 
hand, that they should be reduced to elements which are indi- 
visible units. While, therefore, Kant insists that all pheno- 
mena must be determined by this principle, if they are to be 
known as objects, he, at the same time, has laid the basis for 
the counter assertion of the Dialectic, that all objects, so far 
as they are known through this principle, are determined as 
mere phenomena. 

The second mathematical principle is that all objects of D ^ncUon of 
experience, as objects corresponding to sensations, have inten- 
sive quantity ; or, as Kant puts it, that " in all phenomena, the 
real, which is the object of sensation, has intensive quantity or 
degree.” The meaning of this ^vill be clearer if we keep be- 
fore us its contrast with the previous principle. Under the 
principle of extensive quantity, Kant had maintained that, in- 
asmuch as every object of e.\perience is known as an object in 
time and space, and inasmuch as times and spaces can become 
objects for us only by a synthesis in conformity with the 
category of extensive quantity, and by the recognition of the 
category of extensive quantity as the principle of unity in such 
synthesis, we can lay it down as a universal principle that all 
objects of experience are extensive qvania. Kow, he goes on to 
say that objects of experience are not merely spaces and times, 
though, for the purpose of mathematics, we may regard them 
as if they were. Time and space are forms of relation between 
objects the nature of which is not completely expressed in 
these relations. Now, the question is how such a nature can exist 
for us, and what determinations we are obliged to attach to it as so 
existing. The first answer naturally would be that the qualitative 

VOL. I. 2 I 
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nature of things is given in sensation, just as their quantitative 
nature was given in the forms of sense. But as, in the latter 
case, we had to point out that the forms of sense could not be 
united with the " I think,” so that a particular object might be 
known by us as an object in space and time, without a synthesis 
of its manifold, and without a recognition of the unity of thought 
in that synthesis, so here we have to ask whether there is not 
necessary a similar synthesis and a similar recognition, in order 
that the qualitatively determined object may be known as such. 
Now, the qualitative determination of an object in pure thought 
would not, as Kant in criticising Leibniz admits, imply any nega- 
tive determination of it ; it would be the absolute affirmation of a 
reality without respect to any other limiting reality. But in our 
consciousness of objects through perception, determination is 
always ex parte negatio ; it is the assertion of a quality in a thing, 
not absolutely, but in relation to something which limits that 
assertion. This, however, is for Kant a consequence of the fact 
that our detennination of objects takes place under the form of 
time, which is supposed, on the one hand, to make it necessary that 
the qualitative determination of an object should be by limita- 
tion, i,e., by affirmation in relation to negation, and on the other 
hand, so to condition this determination by limitation that it 
cannot get beyond a determination in degree or intensive 
quantity ; i.e., an assertion which is ex parte negaiio, an assertion 
of a certain degree of reality which lies between zero and 
infinity, (infinity being = an assertion that would exclude all 
negation).^ Now, sensation cannot of itself furnish us with the 
qualitative determination of an object ; for, even if it be re- 
garded as furnishing the matter for such determination, yet 
such matter cannot become the consciousness of an object as 
qualitatively determined, unless, by a continuous synthesis, we 
determine it as against its negative, and unless we become 
conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this synthesis, 
i.e., of the category of intensive quantity as giving unity to it. 

^ Cf. above, p. 146. 
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Hence, while we cannot anticipate any of the special qualities 
which belong to sensible objects as such, (for this would be to 
anticipate our special sensations) we can lay down by anticipa- 
tion the general principle, that all objects of sense can be 
affirmatively determined by us as having a certain quality, only 
by a continuous synthesis of afiSrmation as against negation, 
and by the recognition of such synthesis as having its unity in 
the principle of intensive quantity. 

There is a good deal of obscurity in Kant’s explanation 
his principle owing to his not fully stating in connexion with iSJnu'* *“ 
it certain aspects of his thought, which are presented elsewhere, 
particularly in the chapter on the “ Amphiboly of the Eeflective 
Conceptions.” It will, therefore, be necessary to show more 
definitely, (1) that Kant conceives of Limitation as a category 
brought into play only in relation to phenomena as known 
under conditions of time ; (2) that in this relation. Limitation 
is regarded by him as necessarily taking the form, not of the 
simple assertion of a quality as opposed to its absolute 
negation, but of the partial assertion and partial negation of that 
quality ; and this again is the assertion of it as having a certain 
degree of reality, which is limited by another reality that in 
relation to it is negative ; and lastly (3) that it is only as we 
determine sensation according to this principle, that it can 
furnish the material for the determination of objects as 
qualified. 

The first of these points was the necessary consequence of rosiUon and 

* v X negation are 

ideas which were present to Kant as early as his Essay towards excCi™ in 
the Mroduction of the Idea of Ncgatiee Quantity into Philosophy ; bu‘t°not’i?“’ 

, , „ h/t,ov:ltdpt as 

for, as it wiU be remembered, the mam thought oi that essay mediated ty 
is the contrast between real and logical opposition. According 
to the laws of thought, we must treat negation as the mere 
absence of affirmation ; but the negation of any positive quality 
or state of a thing, requires, or at least may require, a positive 
ground. It may require to be accounted for as the result of 
the neutralisation of the ground for one position by the presence 
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of the ground for another.^ In Kant’s critical period this 
jirinciple is maintained, but is limited to phenomenal reality ; 
and it leads to the following criticism of Leibniz, which with 
slight verbal alteration, is frequently repeated : — “ Leibniz could 
not see his way to bring in a priori perception as an element 
or factor in his principle of sufficient reason, but reduced that 
principle to mere a priori eonception. Tlie consequence of 
tliis was, that, like Democritus, who conceived the universe to 
be made up out of atoms and the void, he reduced all things, in 
a metaphysical point of view, to compounds of reality and 
negation, being and not-being ; so that no reason could be given 
for a negation except only the absence of any reason for a 
positive determination. Hence, out of so-called metaphysical 
evil in union with metaphysical good, he produced a world of 
mere light and shadow; nor did he stop to consider that, in 
order to put a space in shadow, there must be a material body, 
i.c,, something real which prevents the light from penetrating 
into it. In his view, pain had its reason only in want of 
pleasure, vice only in the absence of virtuous impulses, and the 
rest of a material body only in the want of moving force. Tor 
he argued that according to mere conceptions, reality = A can- 
not be opposed to reality = B, but only to want of reality— 0. 
Nor did he reflect that the same thing does not hold good in 
perception. Thus in external perception, i.e., under the a prion'i 
conditions of space, there is possible an opposition of one reality 
(a moving force) to another, to wit, a moving force in the 
opposite direction ; and in like manner, in internal perception, 
opposite real motives may be combined in one subject in such a way 
that apriori the result of this conflict of realities may be known to 
be negation. It is true that in order to see this, Leibniz would 
have been obliged to introduce the idea of opposite directions, 
a thing which can be perceived or envisaged, but not repre- 
sented in mere conception. But as he was not aware of this 
oversight, he was landed in the absurd and even immoral 


‘ Cf. above, p. 12C ser/. 
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principle, that all evil, regarded as a reason, is = 0, i.e., is a 
mere limitation or, as the metaphysicians say, merely formal 
Hence, his principle of sufficient reason, taken as a mere law 
of thought, did not help him in the least to get beyond 
the principle of analytic judgment, i.e., the principle of 
contradiction, or to widen his knowledge by an a prim'i 
synthesis.” ^ 


The bearing of this criticism of Leibniz is to show that, Hence tiiey 

are reciprocal* 

in the phenomenal world, an opposition between realities is 
possible, so that the negation of one may be its neutralisation but^nSo- 

tbey GTcn 

by another. Kant does not, therefore, dispute Leibniz’s view imply each 
that, according to conceptions, (and therefore in things in them- 
selves as determined bj' conceptions only), the negative and the 
positive are absolutely exclusive of each other ; but he contends 
only that in objects as repre.sented under conditions of time 
and apace, it becomes possible to conceive an opposition of 
realities, and a negation which is the resultant of such opposition. 

Thus, he does not admit the principle that '' determination is 
negation,” or that negation and position cannot be separated, 
and that the truth of both is to be found in limitation. Still 


less does he go on to admit a conception of reality as a unity 
of factors, which are negatively related as excluding each other, 
yet positively related as each implying the other. Hence, the 
category of Limitation, in so far as it involves such a unity of 
affirmation and negation, is for him irrational, and what talces 
its place is the idea of the determination of an object by an 
absolute affirmation which excludes all negation. But this 
remains a mere idea ; for the determination of phenomena as 
objects, (and these are the only objects we can determine) is 
always by an affirmation which is relative to an opposite 
limiting affirmation. This, however, involves a step beyond 
what is stated in the above criticism of Leibniz ; for, whereas 


that criticism showed that in the phenomenal world negation 
is possible as the determination by each other of opposites 


IB. I. 617; H. Vm. 644. 
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which are equally positive, Kant now goes on to assert that it 
is possible only as such determination ; and, conversely, that 
position is possible only in relation to opposite position, ie., a 
position which is ex parte negaiio. In other words, he main- 
tains that a reality cannot exist for us under conditions of 
time and space, except in so far as we represent it as limited 
by an opposite reality. For this (as was pointed out before) ^ is 
what is really meant by saying that reality is schematised for 
us as degree, and so as standing between zero and absolute 
reality ; ie., that we are not capable of determining an object posi- 
tively, except as we at the same time determine it negatively ; 
or our affirmation of it must be at the same time an affirma- 
tion of its limit, and so a partial assertion and partial negation 
of it — an assertion of it as so far real, and so far not real. 
But this incapacity of our.s to affirm any object as absolutely 
so and so qualified without reference to its negation, is, Kant 
holds, to be explained by the conditions of time under which 
we apprehend it, and determine it as an object. For, to say 
that it is given in sensation as so and so qualified explains 
nothing, unless we can also see how it is determined as so 
and so qualified for ns. Now, such determination under con- 
ditions of time implies a continuous process, by which we take 
up and unite together the elements which go to the positive 
determination of the object as so and so qualified ; and this at 
the same time involves the negative determination of it by 
exclusion of an opposite qualification. Hence, Kant says that, 
“ the schema of a reality, as the quantity of something so far 
as it fills time, is just this continuous and uniform production 
of it in time, which we realise when we gradually go down from 
the sensation which has a certain degree till it vanishes alto- 
gether ; or gradually rise from negation to the intensity which 
it has for us.” In other words, the determination of an object 
as so and so qualified is possible, not by the immediate presenta- 
tion of it in sensation, but only by a synthetic process which, as 
> Cf. above, p. 446 seq. 
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ia time, is continuous and infinitely divisible; a process in which 
the sensation is represented as filling the moment of time more 
and more completely to the exclusion of its negative ; and in 
which we become conscious of the unity of the perception with 
itself, as thus produced. Our qualitative determination of an 
object is, therefore, at the same time a determination of it as 
having a certain degree of its quality, which is above zero, but 
short of an absolute reality that excludes all other reality. For 
the absolute affirmation of a quality would involve that it 
should fill consciousness so as to exclude its negative altogether; 
and with this exclusion the affirmation itself, which is possible 
only in relation to its negative, would disappear. When, there- 
fore, we become conscious through sensation of an object as 
qualitatively this or that, we are necessarily conscious of it in 
relation to its negative, which divides the sphere of conscious- 
ness with it, and which we conceive as varying in inverse ratio 
with it. And this quantitative variation of quality moves 
between limits determined by the fact that pure affirmation 
and pure negation are equally impossible, as neither is possible 
except in relation to the other. This, however, as we have 
already seen, does not, in Kant’s view, result from any law of 
pure thought, according to which affirmation and negation are 
tied together ; for in pure thought they would exclude each 
other. But a sensation, if it is to be the ground for a con- 
sciousness of an object as qualified, must be conceived as 
occupying the moment of time with a certain degree of in- 
tensity. And that it may do so, its matter must be "joined 
with time” by a continuous synthesis in which the quality 
gains ground against its negation. In other words, we can 
become conscious of an object as qualified, only as we deter- 
mine it as so qualified in a synthetic process, which continuously 
blends the elements of sensation into .an intensive unity, and as 
we become conscious of the unity of thought with itself in this 
process, a unity of thought which is defined as the category of 
intensive quantity. 
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miitter In known as against its negation, but as standing in inverse 

Space. 

liuantitative ratio to it, becomes more explicit in Kant’s treatise 
on the Metaphysical Etuliments of Physics, where he applies it 
to external experience. In that treatise he attempts to dis- 
cover what is involved in the determination of matter as 
occupying space, and he finds that this affirmative determina- 
tion of it is possible only if we conceive it, at the same time, 
as standing in relation to other matter to which it is negatively 
related. In other words, he finds tliat matter can be conceived 
only as the subject of two opposite forces of repulsion and 
attraction, which are both positive, but which are negatively 
related to each other ; for if its parts were conceived as merely 
attracting each other, it would disappear in a point, would 
lose that self-externality which is one of its essential charac- 
teristics,) and if they were conceived as simply repelling each 
other, it would disappear by diffusion into the infinite ; (i.c., it 
would lose that connexion of the reciprocally exclusive parts 
which is its other essential characteristic). In both cases, the 
qualitative nature of matter as occupying space would dis- 
appear, and we should be left with empty space, which by 
itself is no possible object of perception. This view is ex- 
pressed in the words with which Kant sums up his chapter on 
the Qualitative Determination of Matter : “ If we look back 
on the course of our argument, we shall see that it first con- 
siders the Peal in space (otherwise called the solid) as filling 
it by repulsive force ; next, it proceeds to consider that force 
which in reference to the repulsive force, as the proper object of 
external perception, may be called Negative, viz., the attractive 
force, by which, if it were to act by itself, all space would be 
penetrated, and the solid would be entirely cancelled ; thirdly 
it takes note of the Limitation of the foraier force by the latter 
and of the resulting determination of the degree of the filling 
of space. Thus we have a complete treatment of the Quality 
of Matter under the titles of Beality, Negaiion, and Limitation, 
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SO far as it is required for the purposes of Metaphysical 
Dynamics.” ^ 

In this passage, Kant transfers to the detennination 
objects in space what he had before said in relation to theS^^md*’^ 

tune. 

determination of objects as presented to us in time. Deter- 
mination is by limitation ; but the possibility and the necessity 
of this is regarded as arising, not from anything in the nature 
of thought by which positive and negative are bound together, 
but from the fact that all objects are regarded as known under 
the conditions of space and time. Space makes opposite 
directions possible; nay, it makes it impossible to determine 
any direction of movement, except by relation to that which 
has an opposite direction of movement, — which of course involves 
that it is impossible absolutely to determine anything as in a state 
of rest or of movement. And if anything be represented as 
occupying space, it must occupy it by a repulsive force which 
can be conceived only as exerted against an attractive force 
that limits it. In like manner, time makes it possible to con- 
ceive of the growth of quality through an infinite number of 
degrees of intensity, in which there is no absolutely lowest or 
absolutely highest point : nay, we can represent such a quality 
as a determination of an object only in so far as we conceive it 
as produced by a synthesis, in which we may either say that it 
grows up for us from nothing by continuous additions, or that, 
by such additions, it continually encroaches upon, and dimin- 
ishes, its negative. In this way, it becomes possible to represent 
in perception a unity of opposites, which for pure thought is 
impossible. Kay, it becomes necessary to represent such a 
unity, as the condition under which alone objects can be deter- 
mined for us as qualified objects in space and time. 


In the argument we have just tried to reproduce, there is a DifflcnitTin 

combising 


comDimng 

certain difficulty in connecting Kant’s different statements. Ka^t’a differ- 
This difficulty arises from the fact, that in the chapter on “.‘n 
SehcmcUism and also in that which treats of the principle of the 


■S. V. 378;H. IV. 416. 
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Anticipations of Scmc-percqMon, (Wahmehmiing) Kant is seek- 
ing, as his main object, to show that the process by which the 
object is determined as a qualified object, involves a synthesis 
of the elementary data required for such perception in accordance 
with the conception of intensive quantity. Hence, he does not 
dwell upon the fact that the process of determination is at the 
same time a process of limitation, and that, therefore, it is a 
determination of that which limits and of that which is limited 
in opposition to each other. This, indeed, is implied in the 
account of such determination as ex pavte negatio, but it is 
thrown into the background by the other aspect of the process. 
In other words, Kant shows more clearly that the process is a 
continuous synthesis, by which a sensation is taken up into 
our consciousness under conditions of time, than that it is a 
determination by negation. Hence we are apt to understand 
him as admitting that the determination of a thing as qualified 
is given in sensation, and as bringing in the principle of the 
Anticipations of Sense-perception only to determine the quality 
as having a certain degree. In truth, however, his argument 
is not merely that quality must be determined as having degree, 
but that quality cannot be known as such except by a synthesis 
which involves at once positive and negative determination. 
What follows from this, that sensation is not even a part of our 
consciousness of objects, except as already determined by a 
conception, is just the counterpart of what was said in relation 
to time and space as the forms of perception. As it is only 
through the conception of extensive quantity that times and 
spaces, or objects as in time and space, become for us definite 
objects of perception of which judgments may be made; so it is 
only as referred to the conception of limitation in the form of 
intensive quantity, and as determined by that conception, that 
a sensation becomes a definite " object of sensation,” a qualita- 
tively determined thing of which anything can be said. But 
in such consciousness the sensation is not a state of a sensitive 
subject, but the perception of an object such as exists only for 
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a conscious self. And, so taken, it implies the category by 
which in the judgment of experience it is determined. Hence, 
here also, the ultimate effect of Kant’s argument is to show, not 
only that sensation must be determined according to the 
principle of the Anticipations of Sense-perception, but that, as 
mere sensation, apart from such determination, it has no place 
even as an element in the experience of a conscious self. This 
point, however (in which Kant’s argument as it were returns 
upon itself), is always the point where he seems to recoil from 
the result of his own logic, and to make reservation of some- 
thing given, which is independent of the determination by which 
alone, as it is allowed, it can be brought into relation to self- 
consciousness. 

We are now prepared to gather up the results of Kant’s view 
of the Mathematical Principles, and to point out the fundamental InTumVto “ 
misconception which prevents it from being completely satis- 
factory. In both cases, Kant supposes that the schematising 
of the categories in relation to time (and space) makes possible 
a combination of factors which in pure thought would repel 
each other, a combination, that is, of unity and multiplicity, of 
reality and negation ; and in both cases he thinks that this 
synthesis is confined by the nature of time and space to an 
imperfect, external, and therefore quantitative form. Now, we 
may admit the latter of these propositions, but not the former. 

Space and time, as we have already seen, are not required to 
make possible the combination of the conceptions of the one 
and of the many; for these conceptions are nothing at all 
apart from their unity. Nor, again, are they required to make 
it possible to unite position and negation, which are abstract 
elements of thought that mean nothing except as correlated. 

On the other hand, it may be admitted, that our first concep- 
tions of things receive their colour from the external, pictorial 
representation of them as in space and time. It may also 
be admitted that in such conception, the combination of 
reality and negation can appear only as the external and 
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therefore quantitative limitation of one reality by another, 
and the combination of unity and multiplicity can appear 
only as extensive quantity or number. A merely quantitative 
determination of things is a determination in which they 
may be taken as one or as many indifferently, according to 
the aspect in which we view them, but in which we can 
never conclusively determine them as totalities ; for quantity, 
as such, has no definite limits of division or of combination 
except such as are determined for it from without. And so 
space and time, as quantities, are without limits of extension 
or division. In like manner, in the merely qualitative 
determination of things, their essential relativity is hidden 
from us ; and consequently, the affirmation of them as so and so 
qualified seems to be independent of the determination of any 
limit to their existence as so qualified. Such determination of 
things is not explicitly a relative determination of them, still 
less is it a determination in which positive and negative are 
essentially correlated with each other. It is a determination 
in which one thing limits another, but seems at the same time 
to be indifferent to it. Hence the limit itself is conceived as 
external and merely quantitative. In both cases, therefore, we 
have a synthesis which can never be final, because of the merely 
external relation into which the terms arc brought ; and it is 
easy to see how, under these conditions, the effort to combine 
the terms should give rise to an antinomy and a progresses in 
infinitum. This antinomy and this progresses, however, are due 
to an abstraction, or to put it more exactly, to the neglect of an 
element which, though already present in our thought, when we 
use the categories of quality and quantity, is not itself made 
the object of attention. For the truth is, not that unity and 
multiplicity, reality and negation, cannot be finally united in 
one consciousness, but that, when we so unite them, we go 
beyond the determination of things by the simple categories of 
quantity and quality. In fact, when we use these categories, 
we are already beyond them, i.e., we have in our consciousness 
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the means of correcting their inadequacy, h’or if we think out 
the category of quantity, we see that there is no meaning in a 
multiplicity which is not the differentiation of a unity, or in a 
unity which is not the principle of a determinate difference; 
and that, therefore, quantity, as a mere external synthesis of 
units, is the abstraction of one aspect of things which cannot 
be taken by itself. In like manner, the idea of an affirmative 
or positive determination of a thing which has not its negative 
in itself, but only meets it as an external limit, is an abstrac- 
tion which breaks down when we see what it really means. 
Now, the fact that we bring things under such inadequate 
categories is immediately bound up with the other fact, that we 
represent them as in space and time, and do not yet recognise 
that they have any relations except as coexistent or successive, 
or as externally limiting each other in the occupation of space 
and time. When, however, we have reached the point of 
seeing that such categories are, in themselves and in their 
application, antinomical, we have already begun to look beyond 
the antinomy to the unity of factors opposed. When we have 
discovered that unity generates multiplicity as its counterpart, 
and that this again must be apprehended as unity, which again 
generates multiplicity, we are near seeing that it is the very 
effort to take an object as one and indivisible which forces us 
to go beyond it, and regard it as one of many, and con- 
versely; and that the only valid conception is that of a totality, 
in which each element is determined through the others. Again, 
when we have seen that a reality, determined as such, is by 
that very determination referred to another than itself, we are 
near to a conception of the unity of position and negation, not 
as a quantitative limitation of one thing by another, but as a 
reciprocity of "determination. It is such a conception that Kant 
presents to us in his construction of matter, in which each 
factor is the negation of the other, but in which each is at the 
.same time bound to the other, and would disappear if it were 
not there. But the conception of matter as the subject of two 
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opposite forces must be essentially altered whenever the two 
forces are taken as correlative. For, so taken, they cannot be 
conceived as externally working against each other and 
externally limiting each other, or as gaining and losing at each 
other’s expense. Father, we are obliged to think of both as 
the manifestations of one principle, which maintains itself 
through the division and relative opposition of its factors, and 
controls that opposition by reference to the unity to which 
they both belong. Even, however, abstracting from this unity, 
and looking only to the correlation which Kant establishes 
between the two factors, we can see that, in the Metaphi/sical 
Rudiments of Physics, the mere attempt to understand what is 
meant by the qualitative determination of things subject to the 
schema of Degree, carries Kant beyond all the mathematical 
principles, and forces him to bring in the highest dynamical 
principle of Reciprocity. 

There is another point of view suggested by Kant, from 
which the two mathematical principles may be viewed in 
relation to each other. Kant separates extension from inten- 
sion and seems even to speak sometimes as if there were no 
necessary relation between them. This separation is, however, 
parallel with and dependent on another, viz., the separation 
between the form and the matter of perception. Both, as 
given, have to wait for a mental synthesis and for the recogni- 
tion of the principle of that synthesis. Take away the matter 
of sense, and suppose the synthesis exercised only on the pure 
manifold of space and time, and we should have as our object 
pure extension without intension. Take away the form of 
sense, and suppose a .synthesis exerted on the matter, and we 
should have pure intension without extension. Such a separa- 
tion of the two forms of synthesis, however, is, on Kant’s own 
showing, impossible. For, on the one hand, time and space 
are mere forms of relation which cannot be perceived except by 
a synthesis which, at the same time, combines the manifold of 
sense as in time or space. On the other hand, though a 
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sensation as occupying a moment in my sensitive life may have 
none hut intensive quantity, yet it cannot be determined as 
thus occupying it, except by a synthesis which combines it with 
time in accordance with the schema of degree, and by a 
recognition of the unity of thought in such synthesis. If, 
therefore, Kant says that “ apprehension by means of sensation, 
if we look to it only, fills but a moment,” he is yet obliged to 
add that " intensive quantity belongs to sensation through the 
apprehension of it, in which the empirical consciousness in a 
certain time rises from nothing to a given measure ” ; in other 
words, that in order to represent a sensation as real with a 
certain intensity, in virtue of which it occupies a certain 
moment of time, we have to represent it as generated by a 
successive synthesis in the previous moments. It would 
appear, therefore, that the consciousness of intensive quantity 
or of occupation of time, implies the consciousness of a process 
in time ; as, on the other hand, a consciousness of any part 
of time implies the consciousness of something that occupies it. 

This becomes intelligible if we consider for a moment the intensive 

” quantity 

nature of intensive quantity or degree. A degree is simply a 
quantum which is contemplated as in itself continuous, so that 
its manifoldness is regarded as merely the determination of its 
limit. In this way, however, it loses all its determination as a 
quantum, except in relation to other quanta outside of it. Thus 
if we consider twenty degrees of heat as the twentieth degree, 
we take it as a unity which has no multiplicity in itself, but 
which derives its determination as manifold, and so as quantum, 
from its place in a scale in which the other degrees are external 
to it. Thus a sensation can be represented as having a par- 
ticular degree of intensity only in so far as we conceive it as 
generated in a process which passes through all inferior degrees 
up to the given amount. And this means that, if it is deter- 
mined as occupying a moment of time with a certain degree of 
intensity, it must be by a synthesis which has reference to 
other moments, and so to time as an extensive quantity. The 
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same correlation of intensive and extensive is illustrated by 
Kant’s construction of matter out of the two opposite forces of 
repulsion and attraction; for the intensity of each force is 
measured by the extent of its influence, and a. mere intensive 
force is just one which moves a given mass through a given 
space in a given time. 

Mm rf'tho' Kant uses the principle of intensive quantity to disprove the 

degreebTmore doctrine of the mathematical physicists, who hold that the 

or lasso* _ _ . 

racKuai. different weights of different kinds of matter when taken in the 
same volume, can be explained by the existence of more or less 
of vacuum between their material particles. This inference is, 
he thinks, illogical ; for we have no reason to deny the possi- 
bility of a variation in the intensive occupation of space by 
different kinds of matter, while nevertheless each of them 
is extended through the whole of the space so occupied. And 
he supports this objection by a reference to the impossibility 
of our having an experience of empty space. In truth, the 
inference flows from the fact that the repulsive force by which 
matter fills space to the exclusion of other matter, is deter- 
mined only in relation to the attractive force which holds them 
together. Hence what is not occupied by the one object, must 
be occupied by the other. In the Critique, where Kant speaks 
of the limitation of the positive by the negative as the degree 
of a quality, it is not so clear that the negative, in relation to 
which the positive is determined, is another positive. Hence, 
it would seem at first as if the true conclusion were, that 
experience can never be either of absolutely full or of abso- 
lutely empty time or space, but only of relative fulness 
or emptiness. It is only when we see that the negative, 
in relation to which the positive is externally determined, 
must be conceived as the limit of another positive, that 
the force of Kant’s reasoning becomes evident. The same 
ambiguity, it is to be observed, appears in Kant’s Metaphysical 
RvAimmts of Physics, where it is said that an object fills space 
by repulsive force ; if it did so fill it, attractive force must be 
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conceived as emptying space, and the balance of the two 
forces would imply that space was neither absolutely full nor 
empty. In fact, however, as Kant himself points out, either 
force would empty space, if it were not conceived as limited by 
the other.^ The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that the 
true positive or real — in this case, the fulness of space — can- 
not be found in that which is positively determined apart from 
its negative, but only in the unity of opposites, which implies 
at once their negative and their po.sitive relation to each other. 

The principle of the AAoms of Perception showed that Tte prindpie 
Geometry and Arithmetic are applicable to objects of experi- 
ence, because they can be objects of experience only as they are tk™ jpiSn 

. * , of tho higher 

subjected to the same synthesis, by which times and spaces are 
determined ; i.e., to a synthesis according to the principle of 
extensive quantity. The principle of the Anticipations of 
Sense-perception [Walbrnchmung] shovis that the higher mathe- 
matical Calculus is applicable to objects of e.xperience, because 
they can be objects of experience only as qualitatively deter- 
mined ; and because they can be qualitatively determined only 
as they are subjected to a .synthesis in which they are generated 
out of nothing according to the principle of intensive quantity. 

Kant does not, however, anywhere distinctly refer to this 
principle as a vindication of the objective validity of the 
Differential and Integral Galculas, as corresponding to the 
process by which objects are qualitatively determined in our 
experience, although it is an extension of his thought which is 
quite in his spirit, and which i.s favoured by some of his 
expressions.^ 

*R. V. 358; H. IV. 400. 

“It is, however, implied in several passages inthe An/aiiipyriiiule, I’.y,, R. V. 

375 Kcq. ; H. IV. 413, and more doHnitely stated in some of the Reflexionen. 

This thought is due to Prof. Cohen (Kant’s TheorwdBrRifahmjiri,^. iZlstq., 
and his separately pnhlished Essay, “ Dai Prindp dcr Itifiiiiledmal Jtethode iv 
neiner Geschkhte ”). My knowledge of Mathematics is not sufficient to enable 
me'to discuss this subject with any confidence. The passages in Kant’s works 
and in the Rfftexioncu Kant’s which bear on this interpretation are discussed 
by Prof. Cohen in his Theork der Erfahrumj, p. 430 seg. 

' VOL. I. 2 K 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE ANALOGIES OE EXPEBIENCE. 

rj^HE Analogies of experience occupy a central place in the 
Critique for many reasons. They were the principles 
of knowledge to which Kant’s attention was directed even in 
the earliest of his purely metaphysical works, the Dihicidatio 
Nova ; and it was to them that he returned in the Dissertation 
of 1770 as the “ principles of the intelligible world,” ^ It was 
Hume’s treatment of one of those principles which made him 
finally shake off his “ dogmatic slumber,” and opened the way 
tor those investigations which issued in the Critique, and more 
especially in the metaphysical and transcendental deduction of 
the categories ; and when he has to give a specimen of his 
method, he almost invariably takes the principle of causality as 
his example. The other principles were brought into view by the 
effort of Kant to do what he charges Hume with omitting to do, 
i.e., to universalise his problem. Eor, no sooner had Kant seen 
that a doubt could be thrown on the universality and objective 
validity of the category of cansality, than he began to ask 
whether there were not other conceptions of the pure under- 
standing which were exposed to a similar challenge, and to look 
for that guiding thread to their discovery which he found in the 
finished work of Logic. Hume’s argument rested upon two 
fundamental positions, each of which Kant attempted to turn. 

^ See above, p. 183. 
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On the one hand, it rested on the idea that things are given in 
their qualitative and quantitative determination as objects in 
space and time apart from all mental synthesis ; and, on the 
other hand, on the idea that out of this given determination of 
things, by the aid of custom and imagination, the determination 
of them by causality might be explained. Now, as I have 
already suggested, Kant turns the first of these positions by 
pointing out that the mathematical determination of things 
involves a synthesis of the matter of sense according to its 
form, and the recognition of this synthesis as in harmony with 
the schematised categories of number and degree, or of extensive 
and intensive quantity. Hence, any doubt thrown on the prin- 
ciple of cause as carrying us beyond the simple data of percep- 
tion, must equally be thrown upon the science of mathematics ; 
and also upon all that determination of objects of experience 
as definitely quantified and qualified objects in space and time, 
by reason of which the science of mathematics has objective 
validity instead of being a mere systematic dream. Even, there- 
fore, if we admitted that there could be an experience of objects 
apart from the use of the principle of causality or any similar 
principle, and that from it we might, by the aid of imagination 
and custom, derive that principle, we should not have escaped 
the necessity for a synthesis according to a priori conceptions. 

The deduction of the Mathematical Principles is the proof that 
such a synthesis is necessary to the determination of objects as 
quantified and qualified, a determination which they must have 
if they are to be known as in space and time. 

But is this enough ? Can we say that these principles are whyiantre- 

auiresaspeoial 

sufficient for the determination of objects of experience as such ? 

“ The two preceding principles,” answers Kant, " which I have 
called mathematical in view of the fact that they authorise us 
to apply mathematics to phenomena, had to do with phenomena 
as respects their mere possibility. Their object was to show 
how such phenomena could be produced according to the laws 
of mathematical synthesis, both as respects the pure element in 
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thoiv perreptive form and as respects the real element in their 
empirical perception.” ^ But “ experience is empirical know- 
ledge ; i.e., it is a knowledge which through sense-perception 
determines an object. It is, therefore, a synthesis of sense- 
perceptions, a synthesis which is not itself contained in sense- 
perception as such, but which involves that its manifold is 
brought to synthetic unity in one consciousness. For this unity 
is what is essential to the constitution of a knowledge of the 
objects of sense, i.e., to e-xperience, as distinct from mere percep- 
tion or sensation.” * It is true that we have a kind of synthetic 
unity established by the mathematical principles. But " it is a 
synthesis of the homogeneous, and so of elements which do not 
necessarily belong to, or require, each other, as, e.g., the two 
triangles into which a square is divided by the diagonal do not, 
when taken severally, require each other.” But the dynamical 
synthesis “is the synthesis of the manifold in so far as its 
elements necessarily belong to each other, as, c.g., the accident 
belongs to some particular substance, or the effect to its cause : 
a synthesis in which different elements are represented as 
heterogeneous and yet as united together a priori." Such 
synthesis “ is not arbitrary ” (like the other), for it is “ a 
connexion which concerns the existence of the manifold.” ® Now, 
“ experience is a consciousness of objects through sense-per- 
ceptions, and consequently it claims to be a consciousness of 
the relation of the manifold in existence, i.e., not as it is put 
together in time, but as it objectively is in time : and, as 
time itself cannot be perceived,” (so that objects could be 
determined in relation to it,) "the determination of the 
existence of objects in time is possible only through their 
combination in time generally ; which means their combination 
by means of conceptions which establish an a pi'iori connexion. 
But as such conceptions always cany necessity with them, 
experience is possible only through a consciousness of the 
necessary connexion of sense-perceptions.” ^ 


lA. 178; B.221. 


’B. 201 noU. 


>B. 218. 


‘B. 219. 
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I have already partly explained the meaning of these 
passages. Kant holds that the determination of objects as 
quantified and qualified, presupposes in its turn the deter- 
mination of them as objects in distinction from and in 
relation to the self. The transcendental regress, which first 
brought into view the necessity of recognising the action of 
the categories of quantity and quality in experience, needs only 
to be carried a little farther to bring into view the necessity 
of this further determination of them, or in other words, of 
recognising that objects cannot merely be givm as such. It 
is not enough to say they are objects and so distinct for the 
self that knows them ; for let them be objects ever so much, 
we have to ask how they come to be objects /or us. Now, 
Kant answers that it is just the function of the Analogies of 
Experience to determine objects as such, or so to connect the 
data of sense with each other that for us they determine objects. 
On this I have already remarked that the determination of objects 
as existing, and not merely thought or imagined, would naturally 
be expected to be the function of the categories of modality; as 
it is the modality of the judgment which alone brings into view 
the relation of that determination of the object which the 
judgment expresses to the subject who makes it. But it is 
Kant’s view that the consciousness of the self that judges is 
the consciousness of that synthetic activity by which the data 
of sense are combined into the unity of experience. It goes 
along with, and is dependent upon, the recognition of the 
synthesis of phenomena as conforming to certain a prioii prin- 
ciples. Hence, the determination of phenomena as objects 
existing for the self is conceived as resulting from their deter- 
mination as necessarily connected elements in one experi- 
ence; or we might even say, the former determination is 
regarded as essentially one with the latter. In Kantian 
language, it is only as the data of sense are combined by 
necessary laws into one context of experience, and recognised as 
so combined, that they can be known as objects, and so united 
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with the consciousness of self. Reflexion upon the modality of 
objects or their relation to the conscious self, therefore, only 
brings into view the fact that they are determined as objects 
because of their necessary relation to each other, as elements in 
one experience. Such reflexion, aceordingly, destroys that 
natural dualism in which objects are regarded as things in 
themselves independent of consciousness, and reduces them to 
phenomena, at the same time that it explains how, by means of 
the Analogies of Experience, they are determined as objects. 
Of the defects of this view of the modal determination of 
objects, a good deal has been said already, and more will be 
said in the next chapter. Here it is sufficient for us to 
recognise that, as was already indicated in the first chapter of 
the Introduction, the reflexion which brings into view the 
connexion of things with etich other according to the Analogies 
of Experience, a reflexion which is implied in the modem 
scientific view of nature, is a real advance toward a more 
accurate and complete view of tilings. And it is an advance 
gained in the only way in which a new development of human 
knowledge is possible ; i.e., by a transcendental regress, which 
makes us aware of elements previously working in our con- 
sciousness, but not previously attended to. And it is of no 
little interest to examine how Kant proves that such a regress 
is at once necessary and legitimate. 

uwidation of begins by speaking of the connexion of phenomena by which 
they are determined as objects as a connexion of them in time, 

poBtpooed. gj inner sense and therefore of all perception. 

This view is afterwards supplemented by a somewhat imperfectly 
developed theory of the relation of inner to outer experience ; 
and the fact that, in the first instance, Kant pays regard only 
to connexion in time, must be considered as a result of the 
lingering psychological view of the Deduction — as if its object 
were to explain the process whereby a succession of sensations 
or perceptions is turned into an experience of objects which, as 
such, are in space. Kant, however, more and more worked him- 
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self free of this idea, aud substituted for it the true conceptioa 
of a transcendental regress as, not an account of the genesis of an 
intelligible experience out of elements that existed lefore it, but 
an attempt to realise all that experience is, and to bring to 
light all the elements implied in it. Taking the argument as 
it stands, however, we may paraphrase it as follows : 

Experience, as the objective determination of phenomena, wiat Kant 

.. ^ seeks to prore. 

really means their determination as necessarily connected in 
time, i.e., as connected in time according to certain rules which 
are a priori, and which, therefore, are not dependent upon the 
sequence in which these phenomena, as mere determinations of 
sense, are presented in the subjective experience of the indivi- 
dual, or in which he may arbitrarily choose to combine them 
in his imagination. In other words, we recognise a perception 
as referring to an object, only in so far as we recognise it as 
necessarily related in time to our other perceptions according 
to certain general principles, which are not derived from the 
actual succession of our perceptions, but which determine that 
succession (as they determine all other successions). But to 
recognise .such a connexion is not to recognise something which 
could be given to us from without ; it is simply to discover a 
connexion which our intelligence necessarily introduces into 
the data of sense, in the very process of synthesis by which it 
constructs them into perceptions. 

Now, what is Kant’s way of proving this thesis ? As usual 
with him, we have a dialectic which turns upon itself and aJSltSmJ 
reconstitutes the premises from which it starts. In other phcnomeiu 

* ^ as in time. 

words, he begins with the supposition of that, as known inde- 
pendently of the categories, which in the end he shows to be a 
possible experience only by means of these very categories. 

For his purpose is to show that it is only through the applica- 
tion of the categories that objects can be determined as existing 
in time, and as in time exhibiting phenomena which succeed or 
coexist with each other. But at first he seems to speak as if 
such time-relations of phenomenal objects could be given apart 
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from the categories, and as if the categories were needed merely 
to universalise them. Thus, he tells us that the conception of 
objects as existing, changing, or coexisting in time, does not 
directly involve any necessity of connexion between them. If, 
then, we confine ourselves to what we apprehend, what is to 
become of substance, causality, and reciprocity ? What right 
can we possibly have to add to the perceived facts what is not 
given in them ? If all I perceive is the existence of an object 
at a particular time, what can possibly give me a right to say 
that the object remains in existence and maintains its identity 
with itself beyond the moment when I am perceiving it : still 
more, as the principle would seem to involve, to say that it 
exists throughout all time ? If all I perceive is a particular 
change, how can I ever be authorised to say that the succession 
which I see now is determined according to a universal rule 
which holds good for all time ? If all I perceive is a particu- 
lar eoexistence, how can I have a right to say that the co- 
existing objects are determined as such according to laws of 
reciprocal dependence, which hold good not only in this case 
but always and everywhere ? Obviously in each of these cases, 
1 am bringing a particular phenomenon under a category or 
universal fonn of relation, and so giving to the determination 
of a particular fact a universal value. But what gives me the 
right or the power to do .so ? How can I thus subsume the 
particular case under a law which carries me so far beyond it t 
Kant’s answer is, that I must so subsume the particular case 
under the universal rule, because otherwise I could not bring it 
into relation with the possibility of knowledge ; and it must be 
capable of being so subsumed, otherwise it would be as good as 
notliing for me. 


Ambiguity in 
the statement 
of this 
necessity. 


Kow, what does this mean ? Hoes it mean that, the parti- 
cular case being given m its complete determination as a sub- 
jective appearance, I then, in order to determine it as an 
objective fact, bring it under the category, for wliich it is 
marked out by something in its character as an appearance ? 
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Or does it mean simply that, if 1 take a particular object 
merely as particular, without thinking of the conditions under 
which it can be known as such an object, I need not think of 
it as determined by the category j but that the moment I begin 
to think how it is possible that such an object should be 
known to me, I see that such a category is necessarily implied 
in it ? I have already said a good deal on this subject ; but, as 
Kant generally discusses it with reference to the Analogies of 
Experience, it seemed best to reserve the full consideration of it 
for this place. First, then, let us look at one or two of the 
most definite passages on the subject* 

“Axioms are synthetic a priori principles which are 
immediately certain. Now, it is impossible to combine one 
conception with another synthetically, and yet immediately ; 
for we need a third mediating principle to enable us to reach 
beyond the first to the second. Now, as philosophy is nothing 
but rational knowledge according to conceptions, no principle 
can be found in it which deserves the name of an axiom. We 
can have axioms in mathematics, just because we can give 
intuitive construction to our conceptions, and so ‘ envisage ’ 
their objects. For thus we are able immediately and a pi'Urri 
to connect the predicates of such objects with them. Thus we 
can see at once, f.y., that three points always lie in one plane. 
On the other hand, a synthetic proposition based on mere con- 
ceptions, cannot be immediately certain, e.g., the proposition 
that ‘ everything that happens has its cause ’ ; for here I must 
look about for a tertmm quid, which I can find only in the 
conditions of the determination of the time of phenomena in an 
experience, and I could not immediately and directly derive 
such a principle from conceptions alone. Thus, we see that 
discursive principles ai’e quite different from axioms or intui- 
tive principles.” * 

“ This proof does not show that the given conception {e.g., of 

^ One of the clearest passages, A. 737 ; B. 763, has been already quoted, p. 473, 

“A. 732; B. 760. 
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that which happens) leads directly to another conception (that 
of cause) ; for such a transition would be a leap in the dark 
which could not be justified. What it does show is that 
experience itself, and .so the object of experience, would be 
impossible without such a combination." ’• 

" In the Tramceitdemtal Analytic, we have deduced the 
principle that all that happens has a cause, by considering 
wliat is the one condition of the objective possibility of a con- 
ception of that which happens. We have proved, in short, that 
the determination of an event in time, and therefore the event 
itself, as a fact of experience, is impossible, if it does not stand 
under such a dynamic rule. And this is the sole ground of 
proof possible in such a case ; for it is only as an object is 
determined for it, according to the Law of causality, that the 
idea of the event has objective validity or truth.” ® 

“ That all that happens has a cause cannot be inferred from 
the conception of that which happens ; rather, it is the prin- 
ciple in question which shows how alone we can attain a 
definite empirical conception of that which happens.” ® 

These passages show us clearly what Kant is seeking to 
express. He starts with Hume’s difficulty, that what we call a 
cause and an effect are two phenomena which we apprehend 
only as standing in a time-relation to each other. He admits, 
therefore, that in itself the conception of an event or change 
does not immediately involve the conception of causality, does 
not immediately imply a universal relation of succession 
between the two phenomena in question. For, he goes on to 
ask : where can we find such a proof ? The only attempt to 
give one, is the argument that what happens is accidental, and 
what is accidental has necessarily a cause in something else. 
But what do we mean by a thing being accidental ? We do 
not mean merely that we can think the opposite, but rather 
that, as it did not exist before, it does not now exist by any 

1 A. 783 ; B. 811. »A. 787 j B. 816. 

* A. 301 ; B. 357 : of. also A. 722 ; B. 750. 
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inherent necessity, but only because something else causes it to 
exist. But this is just the principle of causality. For, to say 
that which comes into existence has a cause, is just to assume 
the principle of causality. If, then, we simply take the con- 
ception of an event in this way, abstracting from the conditions 
under which it can be known to us as an objective fact, we 
must allow to Hume that the principle of causality is expli- 
cable only as an illegitimate conversion of the mere repeated 
succession of like impressions into a belief in the necessary 
sequence of different objective phenomena. 

When, however, we look at it in this way, we begin to see iumpuesthe 

reduction of 

that a further criticism of Hume’s doctrine is necessary. To “c^Son'of 
say that an event or change occurs, means for Hume only that 
one particular impression follows another in consciousness. It 
is subject to this reduction, or on the tacit assumption of it, — 
ie., on the ground that in perception, we have given only one 
impression and then another after it, — that Hume denies the 
principle of causality. What he really shows is that the bare 
consciousness of perception after perception, or rather of impres- 
sion after impression, does not contain in it any necessity of 
relation. Or, in other words, reducing an event to terms of mere 
sense-perception, all that we find in it is simply the conscious- 
ness of impression after impression connected by the relation 
of time. It is of such a sequence, and not of a change in an 
object, that Hume is speaking when he says that it does not 
involve any universal relation of causality ; for he himself 
admits that we can reach the objectivity of a relation only 
through its supposed universality. When Kant, therefore, in 
answering Hume, admits that the principle " that all that 
happens has a cause,” involves a synthesis, in which we go 
beyond the conception of what happens, he is speaking from 
Hume’s point of view, and reducing the sequence to that 
which alone, from that point of view, it can be, i.e., to a mere 
consciousness of sequence of impressions, a perception of a 
sequence of perceptions. He withdraws, in fact, from the 
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perception of what happens all determination by coneeptioii, 
and then asks simply whether the residuum would give us 
causality ; and he answers that it would not.^ 

i^ow, it is Well to follow out the consequence of this a little 
tSSyLin further. The possible determinaSon of things as in time are 
sequence cun three : they may last through time, and they may succeed each 

plausibly be 

doriyed from other. Or coexist with each other in time. But in such a con- 

our unpi'es- ' 

sciousness as we have described, there is no room for co- 
existence, .since its states are always successive ; and there is 
really as little room for permanence, since the impressions of 
no two moments are exactly alike, and even if they were, this 
w'ould constitute no identity between them. To say that we 
recognise a perception as identical with another can mean only 
I that it is a perception of the same object ; and of this objective 
i reference we empty our thoughts just in so far as we confine 
ourselves to our perceptions or impressions as such. In fact, 
sequence is the only relation in time with reference to which it 
is possible even to suppose that it could be given in perception; 
and we shall .soon find reason to question whether even this 
' coidd be so given. 




Hume's tieat- Xow Huiiie, in liis earlier treatise, had maintained, witli 
hiscaSw” inconsistency, that we can through impressions be con- 

Tmim. scious of tlic relations of coexistence in space and succession 
in time, and then he had proceeded by means of these relations 
to explain away the conceptions of identity and causality. 

In dealing with the first of these principles he had made 
matters easy for himself by assuming at the outset that identity 
is actually given to us in perception, in so far as the impressions 
which we have in successive moments are not different in con- 
tent.^ Bor, on this assumption, he had only to explain why like 
impressions, received after an interval, are referred to the same 
object — a difficulty which he solved by supposing that we 


^ The question whether it cun be e\’en so much as this, is not here con- 
sidered. 

Ci. Green's Iiilroduclion to Treatine, § 236 seq. 
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confuse like impressions, before and after the interruption, with 
identical impressions, and that we invent the fiction of a con- 
tinuous existence of an object, which is not an impression, to 
explain the recurrence. Causality, again, he explained as a 
conception generated by the recurrence of two different im- 
pressions in succession (which are, of course, identified at every 
recurrence as the same or of the same class), and by the in- 
crea.9ing tendency of the mind, as affected by this recniTence, to 
pass from the one impression to the “idea” of the other. 
Eeciprocity he did not deal with, but it is easy to see that, on 
the same method, he would have been able to generate it out 
of the repeated coexistence of different impressions ; nor would 
any great difficulty have stood in his way in such an explana- 
tion, seeing that he had already prepared the way for it by 
treating the relations of things in space as given directly in 
our impressions, in spite of the successive character of the 
latter. 

In Hume's later work, the discussion upon identity dis- 
appears, and with it the difficulty of generating permanence, 
coexistence and succession out of the same perceptive con- 
sciousness, which is, as Hume describes it, a “bundle or 
collection of impressions and ideas, succeeding each other in 
perpetual flux or movement.” For, he has now to deal merely 
with the one perceived relation of .succession, and the parallel 
conceived relation of causality. Further, the omission of the 
discussion upon identity has made it easy for him to treat the 
consciousness of an objective change as nothing more than the 
perceived presence in our consciousne.ss of one impression .after 
another. Hence, in order to the reduction of the knowledge 
of objective changes to impressions, nothing more is needed 
than the confusion of such a consciousne.ss of impressions as 
succeeding each other in time with the successive imin-essioiis 
themselves. 

Now, there seems no ground to believe that Kant ever read 
the Treatise. But his argument carries us back to the con- 


Hume makes 
the problem 
oasler In the 
JnqxMy by 
confinisg it tc» 
causality^ 


Kant, on the 
other hand, 
deals \7itb tlie 
^ree Analo- 
gies ns esaenti- 
nllr connected 
'With each 
other. 
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ceptions of the Treatise, in so far as he adds ooexistenoe to 
succession, and permanence to both, as “ modes ” of Time, and 
thus raises the question not as to causality alone, but also as 
to substance and reciprocity. And it is to be noted that he 
dwells on the impossibility of getting either permanence or co- 
existence out of a consciousness which is merely successive, 
and that he clinches his argument by pointing out that neither 
the succession nor the coexistence of different phenomena can 
be perceived by us, except as relations of the states of the 
permanent. In other words, he throws on the perceiving con- 
sciousness the weight of all the different relations of its matter 
which it will have to bear, if all the determinations of objects 
in time are to be explained out of the time-relations of impres- 
sions ; while he also points out that these time-deteiminations 
are not isolated from each other, so that one of them could be 
explained without the others. And, in particular, he shows 
that the other time-relations of phenomena have for their basis 
the consciousness of a permanent self-identical object, which 
does not change with the change of its successive states. 

“ The three Analogies of Experience are nothing but prin- 
ciples for the determination of the existence of phenomena in 
time, according to all its three inodes : — their relation to time 
itself as a quantum, (the quantum of existence, i.e., duration); 
their relation in time, regarded as a series or succession of 
moments one after another ; and, finally, their relation in time, 
regarded as having a certain breadth or compass in which all 
existence is included at once. Such a unity of the determina- 
tion of time is completely dynamical, i.6., time in it is not 
viewed as that in which experience immediately determines its 
place for every existence. That indeed is impossible, seeing 
that absolute time is no object of perception, with which 
phenomena could be brought into relation. But the rule of the 
understanding, through which alone the existence of phenomena 
can get synthetic unity in accordance with the relations made 
possible by time, determines for every phenomenon its place in 
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time, and so determines it a priori for all time, and for every 
tima” “ Our Analogies, therefore, exhibit the unity of naturej 
as it manifests itself in the connexion of all phenomena under 
certain exponents, which can express nothing but the relation 
of time (in so far as it embraces all existence within itself) to 
the unity of apperception, which can realise itself only in a 
synthesis according to rules. Taken together, what they express 
is, that all phenomena lie, and must lie, in one Nature ; since 
without this a priori unity there could be no unity of ex- 
perience, and, consequently, no determination of objects in 
experience. 

“ In regard to the manner of proving these transcendental of 

1*1 » ■» 1 « Bcendeutal 

laws of nature to which we have recourse, and the charac- Deduction oi 

tod Auftlo^teSe 

teristics by which it is distinguished from other ways of 
demonstration, I shall make one remark, which must be of the 
highest importance as a prescription which we can lay down 
beforehand for every attempt to prove intellectual principles 
which contain an a priori synthesis. If we had endeavoured 
to prove these Analogies dogmatically, ie., from conceptions, — 
if, in other words, we had attempted in this way to prove that 
nothing exists except what is found in a permanent object, 
that every event presupposes something in the previous state 
of things on which it follows according to a rule, and, finally, 
that the states of things that coexist are determined in relation 
to each other according to a universal rule of coexistence, — all 
our endeavours would have been in vain. For, it is impossible 
to pass from one object and its existence to the existence of 
another or its manner of existence merely by means of the 
conceptions of them, however carefully we may analyse these 
conceptions. What, then, was left for us to do ? All that 
was left for us, was to take our stand upon the possibility of 
experience, as a form of knowledge in which all objects must 
finally be capable of being given to us, if the ideas of them are 
to have objective reality for us. In this tcrtium quid, the 
essential form of which consists in the synthetic unity of the 
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apperception of all phenomena, we found certain a priori con- 
ditions of the complete and necessary detennination of all 
phenomenal existence in time, without which even the empiri- 
cal determination ‘of time would be impossible. In these, 
therefore, we discovered rules of the a piori synthetic unity 
of experience, by means of which we are enabled to anticipate 
its facts.” ^ 

^condihOTr It worth while to notice howKant here states the principles 
objects as' which are to be proved by means of the idea of the possibility of 
tunc and the expeneucc. The first is the principle that all that exists must 

sequence and 

““their states ^'0 foimd iu that which is permanent, i.c., that all existence is 
toiw. summed up in permanent substances and their states. Now, 
Kant maintains that the mere conception of an object does 
not imply that it is a permanent substance. It is seen to do 
so, only when we reflect that we cannot know any object as an 
existence in time, unless we refer our perception to a substance, 
which we conceive to remain the same through all changes of 
its states or determinations. Again, the conception of an event, 
if we think of it simply as the coming into existence of some- 
thing that did not exist before, may be analysed as we please, 
and we cannot get out of it any necessity of connecting it w'ith 
any other event which preceded it in time : but when we ask- 
how we come to knoio that .something happens, or begins to be, 
we have to recognise, that for us nothing can begin to be e.xcept 
the state of a permanent object, and that that state can begin 
to be only as determined .according to a universal rule in rela- 
tion to some previous change. Finally, we cannot, from the 
mere conception of coexisting things, draw the inference that 
they reciprocally influence each other’s states, but this inference 
becomes necessary whenever we reflect on the conditions under 
which such a relation of existence can become known by us ; 
for then we find that we cannot connect the states of sub- 
st<ances coexisting, except on the presupposition of such influ- 
ence. 

‘A. 215-17; B. 262-3. 
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Now, I have already indicated the point of view which we 
have to take up in order to appreciate Kant’s argument. It is 
confused somewhat hy the fact that, following Hume, Kant 
does not, in the first instance, divesc the perceptions of that 
qualification by conception, which he afterwards shows to he 
necessary to them in order that they may become elements of 
experience. No doubt he corrects this when he speaks of the 
perceptions as a mere manifold, which imagination takes up in 
succession as it is given. But, if we take as our starting-point 
the consciousness of objects as existing in time, — of events as 
occurring in time, and of the states of different things as co- 
existing in time, — we already presuppose that determination of 
perception by the necessary relations expressed in the cate- 
gories which Kant seeks to prove. The objects of such a 
consciousness are already conceived objects, and not merely 
sense-perceptions. Hence, in the process of showing the neces- 
sity of the determination of perceptions by the categories, Kant 
is obliged to withdraw from objects perceived the attributes'lig^, 
had lent them. He is, in fact, simply showing that objects 
cannot have for us the predicates which we attribute to them 
in our ordinary consciousness, except by the aid of a principle 
which in that consciousness we usually leave out of account ; 
and so is teaching us to rise above the natural abstraction in 
which we take objects as if they were things in themselves, 
given as objects in space and time, but otherwise unrelated 
either to each other or to the self 

We may put it thus; — ^the point which Kant would prove frailly is tho 
is, that in relation to possible experience, the perceptions XS view 
become qualified by conceptions, and hereby are determined 
as cases of universal laws, while in themselves, as perceptions, 
they express mere particular facts. Now, the real meaning of 
this process lies in this, that the oi-dinary consciousness in its 
determination of objects abstracts from, or neglects, the sub- 
ject for which they are. Thus, things are conceived as exist- 
ing, and events as taking place, without reference to the fact 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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that they are objects for a subject, or to the oouditions under 
which alone they can become such objects. Hence, when we 
con-ect our abstraction and restore the conditions which were 
left out of account, we seem to be attaching new conditions to 
those objects, whereas all that we do is to call attention to 
conditions hitherto overlooked. From this point of view, then, 
it may fairly be said that, when we consider things in relation 
to the possibility of knowing them, we find a new light thrown 
upon them which was not there so long as we took them as things 
in themselves, determined to be what they are independently of 
any such relation. It is in this sense that Kant’s assertion of 
the phenomenal character of the objects of experience really 
throws so much light on them. And it is open to us, from 
this point of view, to say that objects, considered without refer- 
ence to the possibility of knowing them, have not the predicates 
that belong to them when considered in that reference. 

oyMte'ta If we ask how our ordinary conception of objects needs to be 

time-relations remoulded by this reference to the subject for which they are, 

are koown *11 n % • y 

through uni. tlie answet IS that, taken apart from their relation to the 

vtraal prin- ^ 

dpies. subject and the conditions under which that relation can be 
established, objects appear as merely particular, ie., not as 
instances of any principle that goes beyond themselves. Thus, 
when I say that I am conscious of an object as such, I appear 
to be expressing merely tliat which is present to me now and 
here, but which may never be presented again. When I say 
that I am conscious of an event as occurring, I appear 
to be saying merely that one phenomenon makes room for 
another in my perception, without any implication of a 
universal relation between that which comes to be and that 


which disappears. And when I say that I am conscious of 
two objects as coexisting, this does not seem to involve any 
correlation that goes beyond the moment of time in which they 
are so determined. But, when I reconsider these propositions 
in the light of the idea that the objects I am speaking of are 
objects known, — objects, therefore, which imply a subject, and 
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which arc capable of being uiiitcil with the self-consciousness 
of that subject, as one subject through all the variety of its 
experiences, — I begin to see that this determination of objects 
implies conditions which I have not yet taken into account. 

And these conditions, according to Kant’s argument, are just 
the dynamical relations of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and reciprocity. Ko object can exist for us through an 
impression of sense, except in so far as the content of such 
impression is referred as a quality or state to some object, 
which is permanent and so independent of the impression. 

No events can be conceived as occurring simply because 
one impression makes room for another, unless the con- 
tent of the impressions so referred to a permanent object, 
are conceived as necessarily connected by a law which is 
independent of the particular impressions or states in my 
subjectivity. And no coexistence can be established, unless 
our successive experiences have their content referred to 
different objects which are permanent, and which are fixed as 
in one time by a law of necessary dependence — a law which 
determines their succession in our consciousness and is not 
determined by it. 

Now, it is to be observed that this process may, in one Howthaam- 
point of view, be described as adding to perceived objects 
predicates which are not analytically contained in them, but tnowtedJJS’ot 
which are combined with them only in relation to the possibility 
of knowledge. For, taken apart from tliis possibility, the objects 
are considered to present themselvea as mere particulars, and 
not as particular instances of universal principles : — particular 
objects in a particular time and space, with respect to which 
we cannot know whether they will ever again present them- 
selves in time and space ; particular events, as to which we 
can never know that they are connected with any general 
conditions under which they must occur ; particular co-exist- 
ences, of which we cannot know that they are more than 
accidental coincidences. On the other hand, nothing is really 
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added to the conception of the nl)jp(’l.s liy this new synthesis, so 
far as these particular objects or events are really l-aovn 
objects and events ; since, as such, they must contain all 
the conditions that belong to known objects, however little 
these may be present to the consciousness of the individual 
who knows them. Hence, from this point of view, the move- 
ment of thought which enables us to recognise the conditions 
under which the particular objects are known as they are 
known, leads us to withdraw from them, as apart from these 
conditions, the qualificatioirs which they seemed to have when 
they were taken as things in themselves, i.c., as objective facts 
given independently of any relation to a subject. 

The meaning of Kant’s argument tlien, in its first aspect, is 
that it calls attention to the conditions under whicli objects or 
facts are known, and .shows that they are known as particular 
objects or facts, only in relation to a self-consciousness, which 
always determines its objects through universal principles. 
As relation to the subject is part of the idea of the object, so it 
is an object only as determined by principles which make it 
no longer a mere particular. From the point of view of the 
possibility of e.xperienee, therefore, we may enrich our empirical 
knowledge by recognising, in each empirical fact as such, a 
determination by universal principles. On the other hand, 
from the point of view of the perceived object, if we take that 
object as what it was originally supposed to be — as an object 
merely given to the understanding and not determined by it — 
we find that we must divest it of the qualification it .seemed 
to have, and reduce it to bare perception or sensation. Like 
the will-o’-the-wisps in Goethe’s allegory, we suck out the vein.s 
of gold that made the clay image stand, and it falls together 
in a confused heap, as a mere ‘manifold of sense.’ Now, ad- 
mitting for the moment that this manifold could be apprehended 
l)y sense as a series of subjective states succeeding one an- 
other in time, it can be shown that, out of this mere succession, 
we could not get any objective consciousness whatsoever ; and 
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that tlip categories must come in to add to perceptions something 
not contained in them, ere we can reach such a consciousness. 

But the addition now takes a slightly diffei-ent appearance. It 
is not that the oliject or fact, taken as a particular object 
or fact, caii-ies with it no consequences beyond its own imme- 
diate existence or occurrence in this moment and at this spot ; 
for we now discern that its detennination as a particular object 
for us involves universal principles, which carry us far beyond 
its particular existence. But it is tliat, taking the mere per- 
ception or impression of sense as it really is, we find that 
it does not contain the determination in virtue of which it 
represents to us particular objects. Now there is in Kant 
a certain want of adjustment in these two aspects, which makes 
it difficult for us to see whetlier he is speaking of what is 
given in sense as it really is, — in which case he is speaking of 
that which in itself cannot be an object of knowledge, and 
which, therefore, requires to be combined with a conception 
not in it, ere it can become such an object ; or whether he is 
speaking of the particular object of knowledge, which is not 
recognised as being determined by universal principles but 
which really is so detei mined, — ^in which case he is speaking of 
an object which is not only perceived but conceived, and which 
we need only to understand in OKler to see that it is not 
a mere particular, but an instance of a law. 

After this geneial e.xplanation of the method of Kant’s 
deduction, we may now go on to consider how he applies it to 
each of the Analogies of Experience : — to the principle of Sub- 
stance, to the principle of Causality, and to the principle of 
Eeciprocity. 

'H ie princip le p| the permanence of substance, as stated in tJ!! 
the first edition of the Critupie, is that "all phenomena contain inth^aret™ 

and second 

the permanent (substance) as the object itself, and the change- (xiitwns. 
able as its mere determination, i.e., the manner in which the 
object exists.” In the second edition, the formula is — “ In all 
change of phenomena the substance is permanent, and the 
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quantity of it in Nature is never either increased or dim- 
inished.” The formula of the first edition brings out more 
definitely the twofold aspect of the principle, as involving 
a correlation of substance and accident, each of which is 
determined in relation to the other ; while that of the second 
edition starts with the assumption of the fact of change, and 
goes on to refer the changing to the permanent as its necessary 
presupposition. 

Now, the former mode of statement corresponds most 
exactly with what we should expect from the general account 
of Kant’s method. For, accorduig to that method, we should 
expect him to prove that, while the mere conception of an 
object does not necessarily imply that it must be conceived as 
a permanent substance in a changeable phase of its existence, 
we are obliged so to conceive it whenever we consider the con- 
ditions under which alone we can laiow objects. In other 
words, we should expect him to show that the distinction of 
an object from the perception of it, whicli is implied in its 
determination as an object, cannot be made except by the 
application to it of a category whicli determines it as, or 
changes it into, the consciousness of a substance manifesting 
itself in a special accident ; or, passing from the category to the 
schema, the consciousness of an absolutely permanent object in 
a special changeable phase of its existence. The deduction 
would, therefore, consist of two parts ; first, of the proof that 
the mere conception of an object m abstracto does not imply 
that it is a permanent substance which manifests itself iii 
changing states ; and secondly, of the proof that such a deter- 
mination of the object is necessar}’ whenever we consider how 
it has become known as an object to us. As a matter of fact, 
however, Kant’s argument takes a somewhat different course, 
— viz., the course indicated for it by the formula of the second 
edition ; and what he attempts to show is, not that any object 
/or ^ls must be determined as a permanent subjecj;_ of change- 
able states, but rather that no consciousness of change is 
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possible which is not a consciousne-ss of the sequence of spates 
in a permanent substance, and that no consciousness of the. Qp- 


existence of objects is possible which is not a consciousness „of 


fSecbexIstmce' of such changing or changeable states in different 
pSrmahent substances. In other words, he does not directly 
attempt to connect the idea of an object as known by us under 
conditions of time, with the idea of permanence in change; but, 
taking his stand on our consciousness of objective sequence and 
coexistence, he endeavours to prove that such a consciousness 
presupposes the consciousness of permanent substances, in 
which, and by relation to which, such sequence and coexistence 
are determined. And his language is in agreement with this view 
when he speaks of this categoiy as “put under tlie head of Eola- 
tion, rather as being a condition of all the other relations than 
as itself being one of them.”^ The principle of substance is thus 
proved with a double indirectness; i.e., not as the principle 
involved in the determination of an object as existing for us in 
time, but as a principle presupposed in those other principles, 
by which objects are determined for us as changing or co- 
existing. 

How. one reason for this anomaly might be found in the Areasortor 

- ■/ a this treatment 

fact that Kant was following Hume in his Inqxdry. For in 

that work, which was the only source of Kant’s knowledge of imtoSntof 

tb9 problem. 

Hume,® the idea that the only fact underlying the consciousness 
of necessary relation is sequence of impressions, is applied only 
to the causal principle, and not to the principles of identity (or 
substance) and reciprocity. And, as I have already indicated, 
half the plausibility of Hume’s argument is due to this limita- 
tion. For, it is only the principle of causality which could 
even be swpposed to be generated from impressions which are 


*A. 187; B. 230. 

3 Or at least the only direct source. It has been maintained that Kant’s 
view of Hume was partly derived from Beattie, whose Essay on the Naiv/rt of 
Truth was translated into German in 1772 (Vaihinger, I. 347). The know- 
ledge to be got from this source would not, however, affect the point we are 
here considering. 
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always successive. Indeed, when Hume had once identified 
the sequence of impressions with the consciousness of such 
sequence, and had assumed that the consciousness of such 
sequence can he given apart from any other consciousness, he 
could easily explain how custom should generate necessaiy 
relation out of repeated consciousness of sequence. How, Kant 
does not, in this conne.xion, directly attack Hume’s assumption 
that the sequence of impressions involves a consciousness of 
such sequence. But he points out, first, that such a conscious- 
ness of inner sequence cannot explain the consciousness of the 
permanent, which is implied in all determination of objects in 
time ; any more than it can explain the consciousness of a co- 
existence of objects, the impressions of which are for us neces- 
sarily successive. Hence, secondly, it cannot explain even tlie 
consciousness of objective sequence or change, which we can 
have only on the presupposition of the former, and in contra- 
distinction from the latter. We cannot get the permanence, 
coexistence, and succession of objects all out of the same sub- 
jective sequence of impressions, eyeii supposing we were to be 
conscious of that sequence. And ns these relations of things 
as in time are known only in connexion with, and in distinction 
from each other, we cannot get from it any one of them in the 
sense required, unless the relations of our sequent impressions 
are determined by principles which are not given in the 
impressions themselves. 

But there is another and more important reason for the 
indirect way in which Kant deals with the principle of 
causality, which, however, cannot be fully stated till we have 
examined more closely the nature of his Deduction of it. In 
that Deduction, Kant seeks to show that the determination of 
things as permanent substances is the presupposition of all 
determination of them in time, and especially that it is pre- 
supposed in the deteminaiion of succession and change in 
them. To understand this proof, however, we have to recall 
the “ metaphysical exposition ” of time in the Aesthetic, and 
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especially Kant’s assertion that time is nut a }>eneral conception 
which expresses the common element in many particulars, but 
that, on tlie contrary, particular’ times are limitations of the 
one time which is their presupposition. Thus all time- 
relations, whether of coexistence or of succession, presuppose 
the unity of time. Kow, the ATwlogies are “ principles for the 
determination of the existence of phenomena in time according 
to its three modes, — according to their relation to time itself as 
a quantum (the qumitum of. existence, i.c., duration) ; according 
to their relation in time, as a sei’ies of moments or times (one 
after another) ; and again, according to their relation in time, 
as having a certain breadth or compass in which all existence 
is included (at once).” * But the first of these relations is, 
according to Kant, the basis and presupposition of the other 
two; in other words, we cannot determine phenomena as 
sequent or coexistent, except as we refer them as states to 
object^ which persist or endure throughout all time. To prove 
this, we must consider, on the one hand, the idea of time and 
the diflerent relations which it makes possible; and, on the 
other hand, the conditions under whicli objects may be deter- 
mined, according to their difiereut jicssible relations. Now, 
while, as we have seen, the consciousness of time, in its unity 
or identity through all difference of times, is the presupposition 
of the relation of coexistence and succession, yet time in its 
unity is nothing but the presuppo-sition of these relations. 
Time, indeed, is the mere form of the relations of phenomena 
which are determined as coexi.steiit or succes.sive, and therefore 
it might be argued that we cannot perceive it by itself either 
in its unity or in its differences. We cannot take time as a 
permanent unity and date phenomena in their succession or 
coexistence in relation to it, any more than we can take time 
in its changing difference and, in relation to it, recognise 
objects as permanent. But, in determining phenomena as suc- 
cessive or coexistent, we presuppose tlie unity of time, and 
’ Ala einem InbegritF alles Doseins (zugleich). 
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therefore we are obliged to refer them to objects which are 
permanent, and which as such “ represent ” the unity of time. 
“ Change can be apprehended only through the permanent and 
as the alteration of it. For the distinction of the times in 
which things are, can be perceived in them only as parts of one 
and the same time. All change is only division of time; 
therefore, there must be something which exists through the 
whole time, because the whole lies always at the basis of the 
division. Therefore, the substance is the substratum and the 
changing is only the mode of its existence.” ' We can, in fact, 
connect successive phenomena os in time, only as we determine 
them as .states of a permanent object. Hence Kant declares 
that "only the permanent changes,” and that which has no 
permanence — that which passes away absolutely and is not 
contained in anything else which abides — cannot be determined 
as changing ; for if anything were thus successive, its different 
parts could not be connected as in one time. Wo might be 
inclined to ask whether, on the same principle, we must not 
say that " only that which changes is permanent ” ; for it is 
obvious that we cannot determine anything in relation to the 
unity of time, except in so far as we also determine it in rela- 
tion to the difference of times. But Kant does not put it in that 
way ; because he conceives that, while we know particular times 
as parts of one time, yet this does not mean that the one time 
is presented to us first, and that then we determine particular 
times by limitation of it; but merely that, in determining 
particular times in relation to each other, we presuppose the 
unity of time. But, as we ai’e not conscious of the difference 
any more than of the unity of time by itself, this means that 
we do not at first determine the object as permanent, and then 
connect its successive phenomena as its changing states, but 
that, in connecting phenomena with each other as successive 
changing states, we presuppose the permanent identity of the 
substance. This way of looking at the matter explains why 
1 Erdmann’s Nachlniye zu Kanl’t Rrilik, § 7P. 
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the principle of substance is regarded by Kant merely as a pre- 
supposition of the other analogies, and especially why Kant 
starts, not with the idea of an object existing through time, 
but with the idea of change, and why he proves the principle of 
substance as well as that of causality as necessary to the know- 
ledge of change. Change, as we shall find, is with Kant the 
empirical fact which is at the basis of all other empirical facts, 
in such a sense that we might even say that the main work of 
Kant was to make the consciousness of objective change intelli- 
gible ; or, in other words, to explain how changing phenomena 
could be brought into relation to the unity of thought and 
subsumed under it. Hence, we find him, on the one hand, 
insisting that change can never be other than an empirical fact 
which belongs to the objects as given, and which is not capable 
of being anticipated by pure thought ; for the pure unity of 
thought — which, even when it becomes self-conscious, is con- 
ceived by Kant to be purely analytic — could not, of course, give 
rise to the idea of change. On the other hand, he does not, 
indeed, insist upon the idea that change is the fundamental fact 
in aU experience ; but he constantly assumes that it is so, and 
he directly states that motion is the central fact in all external 
experience.^ And, if we may here anticipate the result of 


' In the Introduction to the Metaphysical Budimeiils of Phync*, R. V. 317 ; 
H. IV. 366. “ The fundamental determination of anything that is to be an 

object of external sense must be motion ; for by motion alone can that sense 
be affected. To this also tlie understanding reduces all the other predicates 
of matter which belong to its niiture. Hence natural science is nothing but a 
pure or applied doctrine of motion.’’ As, according to Kant’s doctrine (especi- 
ally as it is developed in the second edition of the Critique), inner sense is 
simply a consciousness of the successive process of determination from within, 
by which the determinations of sense from without are taken up, and by 
which the consciousness of exterual objects is thus generated, we may say that 
motion is the fundamentai fact of experience. But this subject will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. When Kant says that “ by motion alone can 
external sense be affected,” he cannot be taken to mean that the thing in 
itself moves and so stiinulates our senses, (which would involve the absurdity 
that the thing in itself which, ex hypothesi, we do not know, is known as 
material substance,) but merely that external objects can be known only as 
moving or movable substances. 
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the term 
' Analogy.' 


Kant’s whole discussion of the Anahgies of Ex^wrienr.e, we find 
that the way in which he answers the above question as to the 
possibility of change as a fact of experience, Le., the possibility 
of its being brought under the unity of thought, is to point out : 
— first, that it must be conceived as the change of a permanent 
object, which through all changes remains one with itself ; but, 
secondly, that all the successive changes of substances must 
be conceived as necessarily connected ; and lastly, that they 
must be conceived as the reciprocally determined changes of 
the parts of an unchangeable whole. In this way the facts of 
the changing phenomenal world are, as it were, brought back 
under the unity of thought, though not even thus perfectly 
hannonised with its pure self-identity. For, it is to be observed 
that what we have in the laws of substance, causality, and 
reciprocity, is only “ Analogies ” of experience ; ie., something 
in experience which, though not identical, is imrallel with the 
relations of pure thought to itself shown in the judgments of 
relation, as analysed by formal logic. The identity of the 
subject with the predicate in the pure categorical judgment 
thus appears, in relation to a changing matter given under con- 
ditions of time, as the permanence of substance under the 
change of its states ; the analj'tical connexion of reason and 
consequent in the pure hypothetical judgment, when applied to 
successive events or changes, appears as their necessar}' 
sequence ; and the analytical unity of the genus with itself 
in all its species, as the necessarily contemporaneous changes 
of the parts of a permanent whole. Thus conceived, the 
changing world of phenomena is subsumed under the schema- 
tised unity-in-difference of imre thought, in which, even as 
judgment, the difference is transparent. Or, to put it other- 
wise, the world of objects in all its differences in time and 
space, is conceived as an andlogon of the pure unity of apper- 
ception ; and is so made capable of being joined with the con- 
sciousness of that unity, though it can never be identified 
therewith. 
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Before criticising this view, it is, however, necessary to refer 
to a modification of it which Kant liimself suggests in the 
second edition of the Critique. Kant’s argument is that, astoduai^f 

thedetermina- 

special times are limitations or determinations of the one time ““ 
which remains identical with itself through all the change of 
times, so all the special determinations in which an object in 
time manifests itself are to be regarded as modifications of an 
object which remains one with itself through all their change. 

The object in time must endure while it changes, because all 
times are determined as successive in the one time ; and this, 
as time is not perceived by itself, means that the connexion of 
successive states must be detennined as a succession in the one 
substance. To this it may be objected that to say that “ time 
itself does not change,” is like saying that passing away does 
not itself pass away. So far the endurance of time and the 
permanence of the changing might even seem to mean only 
that the moments of time never cease to pass away, and the 
changing never ceases to change. A perpetual Ilux would 
therefore sufficiently " represent” all the permanence that is in 
time.' To try to extract, from the necessity of determining 
change as in time, the idea that the “ quantity of substance that 
changes can never be increased or diminished,” seems to be 
absurd. For time has no quantity except continuance, and a 
continuity of change would therefore seem to be all that is, on 
this ground, required in the object. In the interval between 
the first and the second edition, Kant seems to have become 
aware of this, and to have come to the conclusion that time 
itself can be represented only in i-elatiou to space, and that 
therefore the principle of substance can be applied only to an 
object which is not merely in time, but also in space. Thus, 
in one of the manuscript notes on the first edition which have 
been recently published, we find him declaring that “ the proof 
(of the prineiple of substance) must be so given that it applies 
only to substances as phenomena of external sense. Conse- 
1 For a perpetual flux never changes its relation to time. 
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queiitly, it must be drawn from space, which, with its 
determinations, exists at all times. Now, in space the only 
possible change is motion,”^ i.e., a change in the relative 
position of objects which remain otherwise unchanged. Un- 
fortunately this new view of the matter is not introduced 
into the deduction of the principle of substance in the second 
edition, but only brought in, in certain general supplementary 
remarks upon the principles of the pure understanding. Thus 
Kant declares that “ in order to supply something permanent 
in perception which coiTesponds to the conception of substance, 
we need a perception (of matter) in space ; for space alone is 
determined as permanent, while time and all that is in inner 
sense is in constant flux.”^ Now, this would seem to involve 
that in treating permanence and coexistence as well as sequence 
as modes of time, Kant was referring to things as in time 
determinations which they have only as being also in space. 
Time and space by this reciprocal qualification give, as it were, 
new dimensions to each other ; for it is the relation of time to 
space which, in the first instance at least, enables us to think 
of coexistence as a mode of time ; time in itself being merely 
a relation of transitoiy movements as after eacli other, until we 
regard what Newton calls the “uUquitas temporis"-,^ while it 


'Erdmann, Xachtriii/e sa Kani’i Kritik, § 80 j cf. §§ 77, 79, 81. Enlmann 
suggests that the reason 'why the Deduction was not remoulded, was that this 
would hare involved also a complete remoulding of the chapter on the 
Schematism, in which the categories were schematised only in relation to 
time. In fact, in the first edition, inner and outer experience seem often to be 
taken as co-ordiuate, and, therefore, the principles of pure understanding liave 
to be stated generally, and in a way that makes them applieable to both. In 
the second edition, inner experience is regarded as dependent upon outer 
experience, or as arising in the return upon self from itj and, as a conse- 
quence, outer experience takes tlie place of experience in general. If this 
thought had been fully worked out, the “Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics ” 
would have been absorbed into the Critique. This subject has been referred to 
above in the chapter on the DedticCion of the Catcijoriei and will be more fully 
considered in the next chapter, 
sa 291. 

Kant’s Diisertalion, § 14 : R. I. 319 ; H. II. 408. “ Though time is of one 
dimension, yet the ubiquity of time (if I may use an expression of Newton’s), 
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is the relation of time to space which enables us to think of 
space (in itself merely a relation of parts which exist together 
with each other) as enduring through different times. Thus, it 
is as schematised in reference to space as well as to time, that 
the self-identity of the object, (which remains one with itself 
through all its differences, in correspondence with the unity for 
which it is,) becomes translated into the maintenance of its 
quantum or the multitude of its external parts, which makes it 
capable of occupying space. And in this connexion, Kant is 
led to what seems a direct contradiction of his assertion that 
the existent in time must be permanent. 

“What cssentiallycharacterises the substance, which is possible oyectrf 
only in space, and under spatial conditions, and, therefore, only as 
the object of external sense, is that its quantum cannot be increased 
or diminished without substance coming into existence or being 
annihilated ; for the quantity of an object, which is possible 
only in space, must consist of parts which are external to each 
other, and these, therefore, if they are real (something moveable) 
must necessarily be substances. On the other hand, that which 
is regarded as an object of inner sense may, as substance, have 
a quantum which does not consist of parts outside of each 
other, and its parts are, therefore, not substances, nor should 
their coining into e.xistence or their going out of existence be 
regarded as the creation or annihilation of substance. Their 
increase or diminution is, therefore, possible without prejudice 
to the principle of the permanence of substance.” * 


by whicb all things sensible are iorntwhen, odds to the quantity of real things 
another dimension, in so far as they, os it were, hang upon one moment of 
time. For if you picture time as a line produced in infinilwm, and coexistents 
by lines applied at right angles in any point of time, the superficies whicb is 
thus generated will represent the Stundui Pkaenomenon both in its substance 
and its accidents.” 

' littaph. Aii/angsgriinde, oh. III. : R. V. 403 ; H. IV. 437. In the next 
chapter we shall have to deal with Kant’s argument against Idealism, in which 
he contends that inner experience derives its time-determination by reference, 
not to a snlistance underlying its changes, but to the external nibstantia 
pkaenomenon in space. 
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tho“dSuction pi’oof of the principle of .substance in relation to changing 

rn^ciijio of objects cletenuined in space would, as appears from the iiulica- 
which this tions which Kant has furnished, have followed the .same course 

would • 

necessitate. j,g whicli is HOW given in relation to time. It would liavc 
rested on the idea that any change other than the motion of 
the parts of matter relatively to each other, any change which 
involved the diminution or increase of the substance moved, 
would make the consciousness of such motion impossible. For, 
as we do not perceive space itself, we cannot determine changes 
of place in it except as movements in a substance which repre- 
sents .space, i.c., which is as unchangeable as space itself ; in 
other words, we must determine them as changes of the position 
of the parts of a substance which, as a whole, remains unchange- 
able. This is well expressed in another manuscript note of 
Kant. “If substance endures while accidents change, but 
substance apart from accidents is the empty abstraction of the 
substantial, what is it that endures ? All that in experience 
can be distinguished from the changing is the quantity” (i.c., 
of matter), “ and that can be estimated only by the greatness of 
the merely relative effect” (of different matters) “in similar 
external relation.s. The principle of substance, therefore, can 
be applied only to material bodies.”^ The last words mean 
that the mass or quantity of a substance in any material object 
can be estimated, only by considering its relative effect in pro- 
ducing motion as compared with other bodies moving with the 
same velocity. Of course, no such estimate can be applied to 
the whole world, but only to the parts of substance in relation 
to each other. Hence the assertion tliat the qmintum of 
substance in nature is capable neither of increase nor of 
diminution, does not mean that we know the world in space 
as a definite and limited qimntim, of which each particular 
substance is a part. We have no experience of the world as a 
whole, or of its relation to empty space; and, indeed, the 
attempt to determine the world ns either limited or unlimited, 
'Erdmann, A'achlrUge, § 81. 
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gives rise to an antinomy, which Kant solves only by showing 
that, as we can never complete the synthesis of objects deter- 
mined as in space, we can never represent the world as a whole. 

The only meaning, therefore, which can he given to the assertion 
that the quantum of substance in nature is constant, is that in 
the relations of different substances to each other as moving, 
there is something which presupposes a constant relation of all 
substances to the space they occupy. In other words, we can- 
not determine them as changing place in relation to each 
other, unless we presuppose that there is no change in their 
character as occupying apace. And, therefore, if we say with 
Kant that they occupy space in virtue of the repulsive and 
attractive forces they exert towards each other, we must say that 
relatively to each other, the parts of matter are determined by 
forces which vaiy in inverse ratio to some function of their 
nearness to, or distance from each other, according to an 
unchangeable law. 

As to this general line of proof, we may remark tliat it The Principle 

. _ *• of Substance 

starts with the conceptions of the AestJietic, according to which a^tbe 
space and time are represented as infinite given wholes, and all tim^onuf’ 
particular spaces and times aie reached by the determination Anniogtee. 
of these given wholes : but it immediately corrects this repre- 
sentation, by pointing out that these infinite wholes are mere 
forms of relation, which are not apprehended for themselves, 
hut Only as the presupposition of the determination of phe- 
nomena in space and time in relation to each other. For, 
while we cannot directly relate phenomena to space and time, 
it is only on the presupposition of the permanence of their 
relation to the time and space which they occupy, that we can 
relate them to each other. As all times are in one time, whieh, 
however, is not perceived as one, but is simply a permanent 
form of relation ; so, Kant argues, all changes are in one sub- 
stance, which does not pass away, since, if it did, it could not j 
be determined even as passing away. And as all spaces are in j 

one space, of the continuity of which they are determinations, 

VOL. I. 2 M 
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and as space also is not perceived, but is simply a permanent 
form of relation : so all determination of objects as changing 
their relations in space, i.e., as moving, presupposes a permanent 
substance in which such relative changes take place. But (since 
all our knowledge of external objects is based on their change 
or motion) this means that all our determinations of objects as 
in space and time, are determinations of their states as changing 
or changeable in relation to each other ; determinations which 
would be impossible unless we presupposed a substance which 
remains identical with itself through all the change of its parts. 
Hence, we cannot determine phenomena in relation to each 
other as in space and time, unless we regard each phenomenon 
as a changeable state of a permanent substance. Only as so 
determined can a phenomenon form a term in a relation of 
succession or coexistence which can be referred to objects. 
This, indeed, looks like saying that the phenomena must be 
presupposed as objective in the very acts by which they are 
referred to objects. But this apparent circle really means that 
the reference of a phenomenon to a permanent object, and its 
connexion with other phenomena according to laws which 
determine its relations to them in time and space, are different 
aspects of the same process which are only ideally separable. 
Or, to put it in a slightly different way, it is only as they 
relatively determine each other’s place and time according to 
universal laws, that they are referred to a world of objects 
which remains one with itself through all the differences of 
spaces and times ; and, conversely, it is only on the presup- 
position of such unchangeable identity of the whole, that the 
relative determination of the parts becomes possible. Kant’s 
expression of this is somewhat obscured by the way in which 
he separates the proofs of the different Analogies, showing first 
that change implies permanence ; then, that change can only be 
known as determined by previous change ; and, finally, that the 
succession of states in different substances implies a reciprocal 
determination of each by the others. But he partly corrects 
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this imperfection of statement by treating the first analogy as 
the mere presupposition of the second ; and, as we shall see, he 
shows also, though less distinctly, that the second may he re- 
garded simply as the presupposition of the third. For each 
partial substance can be defined only as a “ complex of mere 
relations ” ^ to the others, and the phenomenal identity of the 
whole is known only as the necessary presupposition of all 
relative determination of the parts by each other. 

The relation of the principle of substance to the other 

substance is 


analogies as merely their presupposition, is expressed most 
definitely in the following passage : — aceidanta. 

“ The determinations of a substance, which are nothing but 
its special modes of existence, are called its accidents. They , 
are always real, because they relate to the existence of the 
substance. (Negations are only determinations which express 
the non-existence of some determination in the substance.) 

Now, when we attribute to such real or positive determinations 
a special existence in the substance (as when we regard motion 
as an accident of matter), we call this existence inhmnee, in 
distinction from the existence of the substance, which we call 
siihsistenee. But this way of speaking gives rise to many mis- 
conceptions, and it would be at once more definite and more 
accurate to say that the accident is only the mode in wliich 
the existence of a substance is positively determined. Yet we 
must acknowledge that, by the conditions of the logical use of 
our understanding, we are constrained, as it were, to isolate 
that in the existence of a substance which can change while 
the substance remains, and to set it, as an accident, over 
against that in the substance which is permanent and fimda- , 
mental; hence also we put this category under the head of 
Eelation, rather as being the condition of all relations than as \ 

° Thl« limlta- 

Jbeing itself one of them.” = 

In this paragraph, Kant emphasises the truth that it ia[MU(fui“uw« 
through the accidents and their relations that the substanceitothcMnsuous'' 

^ {conditions of 

1 A. 265 ; B. 321. " A. 186 j B. 229. 
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. exists for us. The substance, in fact, is nothing in itself apart 
from its accidents and their relations. Yet we find ourselves 
1 obliged “ by the conditions of the logical use of our under- 
standing ” to distinguish two aspects of the real, the permanent 
and the changeable, and to refer the latter to the former as 
predicate to subject. And Kant fears that this duality in our 
determination of objects may easily lead to the idea of a deter- 
mination of the object in itself, as a substance apart from the 
determination of its accidents and their relations. It is, how- 
ever, only in reference to the determination of the reciprocal 
relations of the phenomena which we call the accidents of 
substances, that the determination of them as substances has 
any value. Now, Kant holds this to be just one of the cases 
in which the determination of things in our experience does 
not conform to their determination in pure thought. “ In an 
object of pure understanding, only that constitutes its inner being 
which has no reference (as regards its existence) to anything 
different from itself. But contrariwise, the inner determina- 
tions of a substantia phenomenon in space are nothing but 
relations, and it is itself nothing but a complex of mere relations. 
I’or we know it only by forces which are active in it, either to 
attract other substances or to prevent other substances from 
penetrating it.” ^ In other words, Kant opposes the merely re- 
lative determination of phenomenal substances, to that absolute 
determination of them which is demanded by pure thought ; 
and he finds in the form of space, under which phenomena are 
given to us, the reason why thought can determine objects only 
in relation to each other, so that the permanence which we 
attribute .to Jthem as substances, is only the pe rmane nce of 
certain relations. Conversely, if we could determine objects in 
pure thought, (which would be necessary if we were to deter- 
mine them as things in themselves,) we should determine them 
purely by predicates “ which involve no reference of them as 
regards their existence to anything different from themselves.” 

' A. 205; B. 321. 
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Here, therefore, we have another reappearance of the analytic 
idea of thought in contrast with the synthetic idea of knowledge, 
and further the condemnation of the latter as phenomenal, just 
because it is synthetic. Kant thinks that we _do not know 
objects as things in themselves, because we do not find ^an 
iriiier being in them, apart from their actual determination in \ 
relation to other "things. And this means that it is onlyjjie . 
cdnngxibn of phenomena, i.e. of our ideas, with each other ' 
according to nece.?sary laws, which makes us refer them to 
permanent objects distinct from our perceptions. We have no 
consciousness of the object as a permanent substance apart 
from our consciousness of the causal, or reciprocally causal, , 
connexions of plienomcna. And it is just this fact which we 
discover when we ask what is meant by the existence of an 
object for us, i.e., when transcendental reflexion forces us, in the 
determination of objects, to take account of the self for which 
they are. In other words, when reflecting on the conditions 
under which permanent objects come to exist for us, we see 
that they can do so only as the phenomena referred to them 
form part of a context of experience determined by universal 
laws, and that the " object itself,” the “ transcendental object,” 
is nothing apart from that context — though, prior to the trans- 
cendental reflexion, we naturally regard it as something which 
exists in itself, and is revealed to us as so existing.^ If, 
however, it were so revealed to us, we should be able to 
determine it in itself, by predicates which did not involve 
its relations to other things and their predicates. But, just 
because we know things only in their relations to each other, 
we must say that the things we know are only phenomenal, | 
only existences for the self, and not real things independent j 
of it.® 

• A. 104. 

B. 67. •' Now, through mere relations a thing in itself is not known ; 

wherefore we may fairly judge that, as hy our external sense nothing but ideas 
of relation are given to us, that sense cannot contain anything but the relation 
of an object to the subject, and not any inner determinations which belong to 
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refects of this 
view due to 
Kant's concGp* 
tionofthou{;ht 
ns purely 
axinlytio. 


Now, how should all this he interpreted from the point of 
view which has been taken in our previous criticism of Kant, 
i.e., if we reject his view of the analytic movement of thought, 
and with it the conception of the regress on self-consciousness 
as being a regress upon that which is more abstract and simple 
than the experience it explains ? The ordinary consciousness, 
no doubt, takes objects as things in themselves, and that in two 
senses. It takes them aB things which are determined in 
themselves, apart from relations to other things and from the 
changing predicates which they receive from such relations ; 
and it also takes them as things which have their determina- 
tion apart altogether from their relation to the conscious self. 
Hence to it the demonstration, that the object has no deter- 
mination for us apart from its relations to other things, and 
that these relations are continually changing, would seem to be 

the object in itself.” A. 284 ; B. 240. “ Through mere conceptions, it is true, 

I cannot think of anything external without something internal, just because 
conceptions of relations necessarily presuppose given things, and are not 
possible without them. But in our perception of objects something is con- 
tained which does not lie in the mere conception of a thing, and it is this 
which supplies the substratum which could not be known through mere con- 
ceptions, to wit, a space which, with all it contains, consists of mere relations 
—formal, or it may be also real, relations. It is, therefore, impossible for me 
to argue that, because nothing can be represented by mere conceptions witliout 
something absolutely internal, the same must be the case with the things 
which fall under such conceptions, and that in the perception of these things 
there can be nothing external without something absolutely internal beneath 
it.” Here we have, on the one hand, the necessity of pure thought, which 
arises out of the nature of judgment in so far as any object is supposed to be 
determined by it, i.e. the necessity of separating the object of thouyht from its 
predicates and regarding it as something simple and primary, something deter- 
mined in itself, to which they are attached ; and, on the other hand, the idea 
that as perception with us takes the place of the subject in the judgment of 
knowledge, and as the form of perception is essentially a form of relation between 
elements which are different and external to each other, so ow object can only 
be a substratum or permanent possibility of certain relations. But, it might 
be asked, how should pure thought take the form of judgment, and so give 
rise to the duality of subject and predicate, which, again, interpreted ontologi- 
cally, passes into the duality of substance and accident here referred to? 
This, as we have seen, is a difficulty for which Kant’s view of pure thought 
provides no solution (see above, p. 451). No answer can be given, except that 
pure thought is taken by Kant as already judgment, which it could not be if it 
were not in some sense synthetic. 
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the denial that we have any real knowledge of the object at aU. 

Now, Kant at once vindicates and gives a new sense to the 
ordinary consciousness of phenomena as objective, when he 
shows that the permanence attributed to them as objects is not 
the permanence of things as determined by predicates which 
are independent of their relations, but the permanence of the 
laws of relation which maintain themselves in all the changes 
of the special determinations of objects ; a permanence which 
itself presupposes the permanence of the objects related, though 
only as terms in such relations. But, while Kant thus 
advances to the idea of objects as determined only in relation 
to each other, or as subjects of relations, he treats the demand 
of the ordinary consciousness for a non-relative determination 
of things as, from the point of view of thought, a legitimate 
demand, a demand that arises from the very nature of the 
intelligence ; and he regards the fact that we are confined to a 
relative determination of things as a result of the mediation of 
our knowledge by sense and its forms. Because objects can 
exist for us only as we combine or relate to each other the per- 
ceptions or phenomena through which we know them, it is 
maintained that we cannot know them as they are: though the 
universality of the forms of synthesis explains why we s/uj^osc 
that we do know them as they are, independently of our per- 
ceptions. Hence, the relativity of the objects to each other is 
immediately connected with their relativity to the subject, and 
this relativity to the subject is opposed to their reality as things 
in themselves. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that our consciousness of objects , 

cannot be logically separated from a consciousness of their rela- 
tions; and that a consciousness of the permanence of the'abrtSrt'” 

, , , nature of our 

objects in the change of their relations, cannot logically oefiKtcoM^w- 
separated from a consciousness of the permanence of the 
laws of relation in all the change of the determinations of 
the objects. But, to suppose that the recognition of this 
relativity of the objects of our knowledge is equivalent 
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to tlie (Ifiiiial of tliP real ohjfiotivity of the things so 
(letermuied, would imply that we have some idea of real objects 
or things in themselves as divested of such relations. It would 
imply that we can at least tlihik, if we cannot himc, an object 
absolutely out of all relation. But where are we to get sucli 
an idea ? ^ That we ever think we have it, is a result of the 
imperfection of that self-consciousness which goes along witli 
our lirst consciousness of objects. But, in fact, so far is it 
from being true that we can or must think any object as in itself 
unrelated, that on the contrary we are unable to think of it 
except as related. And our recognition of relations as im- 
plied in our thought of an object is, therefore, merely a step 
to correct that thought by completing it. Again, it is equally 
true that the consciousness of the object as essentially related 
to other objects, — or, in other words, the consciousness that it is 
knowable only as its phenomena are connected in one context 
of experience with the phenomena of all other objects, — implies 
and leads to the consciousness that it is essentially an existence 
for a self But, when Kant regards this recognition of the 
relativity of objects to the self as reducing them to mere 
phenomena, behind which things in themselves are impenetrably 
concealed, we are obliged to point out that the relation of 
objects to the self, — the very relation implied in speaking of 
things as objects, — cannot involve the negation of their claim 
to he objects in distinction from the subject. This Kant him- 
self shows us, when he points out that the consciousness of self 
is possible only as the self is distinguished from, and related to, 
the object. I'or we need only to remember that a self, strictly 
speaking, does not exist except as self-conscious, in order to see 
that a denial of the reality of the object is also a denial of the 
reality of the self for which it is. To say that the permanent 
object exists merely in the determination of the connexion of 


' Thought, according to Kant himself, is essentially judgment ; and, as such, 
it is at once the reference of an object to itself and its relative determination 
by a predicate which distinguishes it from, and connects it with, other objects. 
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our experiences by universal laws of causality and reciprocity, 
may convey a truth, if it teaches us not to isolate one element 
in the determination of the object from another, or the deter- 
mination of the object from its relation to the self. But it is 
misleading, in so far as it suggests the idea that the object is a 
determination of a merely subjective consciousness which knows 
only its own states. For, if we can have no consciousness of 
the self except in distinction Irom and relation to the object, 
we may, indeed, say that the consciousness of self includes the 
consciousness of the object and goes beyond it, but we are not at 
liberty to speak of the latter as a mere state of the former. 

Otherwise we fall into the old confusion of the return upon the 
self, which implies and presupposes its distinetion from the 
object, with a regress upon a subject for which there is as yet 
no object, and which therefore is not for itself a subject of 
knowledge, ie., is not, properly speaking, a self at all. 

The result, then, is that Kant is right in saying that the 
recognition of the permanent identity of the object through all subVoiicf*”^ 
its changes is necessary, as the first determination of an object in Suontwe 

should correct 

relation to, and in distinction from, which we can be conscious first con- 

ccption by 

of self. But, as it is in relation to the subject that objects in 
space and time are determined as objects, we must, in a [Son 
sense, regard their permanence as phenomenal ; i.c., we must 
regard the permanence of matter in its occupation of space as 
not belonging to it, so to speak, in its own right, but as tire 
necessary attribute of the object of consciousness as such. But 
as the self-externality of the object is not its externality to 
consciousness, and its occupation of space is not exclusive of 
consciousness, so when we realise the relation of the object to 
consciousness, we see that those attributes given to the object 
in abstraction from the subject, must be reinterpreted by that 
relation. In this sense, we may say that the permanence of 
the material world is the analogon of the self-identity of thought, 
which in every object presented to it must seek and find its 
own product or manifestation. The defect, however, in the 
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scientific conception of the objective world, as a permanent 
matter which in all its relative motions never ceases to 
maintain its occupation of space, lies in this, that it takes the 
object in its externality and difference as ultimate, and only so 
far makes it intelligible as it represents the same identical 
whole as maintaining itself in all changes of its parts. But, in 
this there is a double contradiction ; for (1) that is taken as a 
whole which cannot be conceived as a whole, because no prin- 
ciple of unity in its difference is seen ; and therefore also, (2) 
the relative change of the parts is taken as something which is 
inexplicable from the identity of the whole, which it presup- 
poses. In other words, matter, conceived as a thing in itself, 
wants at once a principle from which the differences of the 
object could be conceived as flowing, and a principle to which 
they could be conceived as returning. The same difficulty, 
mutatis mutandis, is to be found in the category of substance 
itself, in so far as the application of that category implies the 
reference of phenomena as transitory accidents to a permanent 
substratum, which yet has no determination apart from these 
transitory accidents which are its correlate. "While, therefore, 
that category carries our view beyond the transitory, and while 
in the substance we suppose ourselves to find something more than 
in the accidents, yet we do find in it only a unity which turns into 
the totality of the accidents. This dialectic we find in the system 
of Spinoza, whose substance, in which all finite parts are lost, 
immediately converts itself into a sum of finite parts or modes. 
Kant’s use of the category does not betray the same contradic- 
tion so clearly ; for while he tells us that " only the permanent 
changes,” he does not go on to say that only the changing is 
permanent, but takes change as the fact from which we may 
go back to the permanent. And the necessary correction of 
the contradiction involved in the category with which he begins, 
appears only in the addition of other categories to it. We 
can, however, understand the progress of his thought only if 
we regard the first of the Analogies as an imperfect expression 
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of a truth which is restated in a corrected form in the second 
and third Analogies ; and, as we have seen, Kant himself indi- 
cates this, when he speaks of the first Analogy as merely the 
presupposition of the others.^ This result, however, we shall 
he able to reach in a satisfactory way only when we have con- 
sidered Kant’s method of proving these Analogies. 

The second Analogy, in the first edition of the Critigw, is 
entitled “The Principle of Production,” and the formula in Iret'md 

, , second 

which it IS expressed is : — " All that happens (begins to be) editions, 
presupposes something upon which it follows according to a 
rule.” In the second edition the title given is, “ The Principle 
of Time-sequence according to the Law of Causality,” and the 
formula given is : — “ All changes take place according to the 
law of the connexion of cause and effect.” The second formula 
has the advantage of separating the category from the fact to 
which it is applied, and bringing, therefore, the idea of the 
subsumption of the latter under the former more distinctly 
before us. Kant begins his proof by calling our attention to 
the fact that the previous principle has already excluded the 
idea of absolute change, ie., of any change which involves the 
extinction of one substance, and the beginning to be of another. 
Changes can be known only as alterations in the special deter- 
minations or accidents of a permanent substance. In fact, they 
can, according to Kant’s principles, only be relative alteiations 
of the parts of a whole which is presupposed to be unchange- 
able — as unchangeable as the self for which it is.* Presupposing 
then such unchangeable reality, Kant goes on to argue that the 
successive phases of it must be deteimined by the law of 
causality, on the ground that a change can be known as such 
only if it he connected according to the law of causality with 
a previous change. 

I Also when he speaks of the thiul Category in each class os including the 
other two. [B. 111.) 

’The self is unchangeable as the subject of knowledge. This does not, of 
course, affect the question of the permanence of the soul — a question which Kant 
afterwards discusses in the chapter on the Paralogisms of Rational Psychology. 
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Relation of The Statement of the ouestion in this way, as we have seen, 
“ already involves a partial answer to Hume ; as it brings to light 
the distinction between the consciousness of a real or objective 
succession, and the consciousness of our perceptions as succes- 
sive — the former being a consciousness of a succession in the 
permanent object, the latter merely of the successive synthesis 
of apprehension involved in all consciousness of the object 
whatsoever, whether the manifold of the object be determined 
as coexistent or successive. In both cases equally there is a 
subjective succession of ideas, and a synthesis of these ideas in 
which they are successively taken up and combined in the con- 
sciousness of an object. Now, even if we could suppose that 
we were conscious of such successive synthesis apart from any 
determination of an object by it, it would not be of itself the 
consciousness of a succession in the objects. This we see if we 
consider, (1) that succession in the object is only one of the 
determinations of the object, and that it must be distinguished 
from all the other determinations of it, though these equally 
imply a successive synthesis ; and (2) that it immediately pre- 
supposes the determination of the objects as permanent, ii 
determination which could not be transferred to it from the 
synthesis of apprehension, which is always successive. 

perco^ions^ Now, Kant goes on, there can be no doubt that we do make 
the distinction between real succession and coexistence. We 

aucccssionany * i i . . i • /» 

irtorcthanit lecognise tliat the succession in our apprehension ot the niani- 

yields 

cxiatance or ^ Hoating dowii a Stream, corresponds to a succession 

permanence, object ; while we as certainly recognise that the succession 

in the appreliension of the manifold of a house, does not corre- 
spond to any such succession. If, however, the determination 
of the succession in the object were derived simply from the 
consciousness of the succession of our perceptions, such a 
distinction would be impossible. Either the manifold would 
in all cases be combined as successive in the object, or it 
would not be referred to the object at all : i.e., we should be 
conscious merely of a succession in our apprehensions. To 
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generalise Hume’s theory is, therefore, fatal to it ; for he 
seeks to derive one particular determination of objects from a 
consciousness of that succession of our apprehensions which is 
involved in all determination of objects. On the other hand, 
if in Hume’s method we are to derive from the successive 
synthesis of apprehension the determination of objects as per- 
manent, as changing, and as coexistent, we must get them all 
equally out of the subjective succession of our states ; and we 
must he able to show how an association of perceptions, that 
we are conscious of only as continually changing, can generate 
a consciousness of permanent objects, which (1) do not pass 
away with the perceptions, but (2) pass through different 
states, which states again are (3) determined both as successive 
to, and as contemporaneous with certain other states previously 
presented to us. How, for Hume as for Kant, the way to 
objectivity lay through necessity ; for both had given up the 
idea that we are directly conscious of things in themselves and 
can from them read off their qualities and relations. What we 
are immediately conscious of is only, as Hume contends, the 
succession of perceptions which change upon us every moment. 
Hence, it is only in so far as we come to recognise between 
such perceptions a necessity of relation, which determines their 
succession in our consciousness and is not determined by it, 
that we refer them to objects. But Humo regards this neces- 
sity as itself generated by custom, which establishes an in- 
separable connexion between perceptions that have frequently 
followed each other. When such connexion has been estab- 
lished, so that the presence of the one perception necessarily 
brings the idea of the other as its consequent, we refer the 
connexion to the object and regard our perceptions as corre- 
sponding to something which is independent of them. How, 
Kant goes along with Hume, in so far as he holds that the 
determination of a sequence as objective meam the determina- 
tion of it as connected with a perception which precedes it 
according to a universal rule, — means, in short, that the con- 
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sequent is necessarily connected with the antecedent. But he 
rejects Hume’s explanation of the way in which their connexion 
is established for us ; and he proves the inadequacy of that 
explanation by showing that it will not hear the weight which 
must be thrown upon it, if it is to be used as a general 
explanation of objectivity. It looks plausible to say that a 
necessary connexion of perceptions as successive can be estab- 
lished between them when they are repeatedly given as succes- 
sive, and that when this consciousness of them as necessarily 
sequent is established, we regard them as objectively sequent. 
But, as the perceptions are always successive, it is obvious that 
causality or necessary sequence, on this hypothesis, should be 
the only principle of objective connexion, and that we should 
never connect objects or their states as coexistent : nor, again, 
should we refer perceptions to objects which are permanent while 
the perceptions change. The plausibility of Hume’s whole explan- 
ation lay in the fact that, while he appears to get objectivity out 
of necessity, he really assumes, to begin with, that our successive 
perceptions are perceptions of changes in permanent objects, and 
not merely successive perceptions, of which one disappears 
when the other comes. Such perception, (even if we admit the 
possibility of the genesis of a consciousness of necessity of suc- 
cession out of a consciousness of repeated succession) could 
produce only the consciousness of a connexion of different 
objects or perceptions, as necessarily presented in succession. 
But if Hume had assumed, to begin with, the consciousness of 
changes in objects, he had already assumed that very objective 
connexion of sequence which he had to explain as an in- 
separable association generated by custom. 

objMta arBcd Kant’s proof, then, begins by the rejection of any explanation 
of the consciousness of real or objective sequence which assumes 

thmSghthe that changing objucts are perceived by us. The object exists 

ss^ntbesii of 

Imagination for US Only through our own “ ideas ” and in them : we may 

And the recog* j j j 

pnncipfe?' ^ ucvertlieless, it is quite 

true that " our thought of the reference of knowledge to its 
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object carries with it soiuetliing of necessity ; for the object is 
regarded as that which hinders the elements of our knowledge 
of it from coming upon us pell mell and at haphazard, and 
causes them to be determined a priori in certain ways. For, 
just in so far as our ideas are to refer to an object, they must 
necessarily agree with each other in reference to it, i.e., they must 
have that unity which constitutes the conception of an object.” ^ 
Now, when we are asking for the origin of this necessity, this 
constraint upon our ideas, it is no answer to say that we deter- 
mine the object so, because it is so determined in itself. With 
the thing in itself we have nothing to do ; nor can it constrain 
us to combine the manifold of our perceptions in any particular 
way. The thing in itself is, no doubt, the ground to which we 
refer the affections of sense, “ in order that we may have some- 
thing which corresponds to the sensibility as a receptivity.” ® 
But these affections become part of a consciousness of objects, 
not as they are given, but in virtue of a synthesis of imagina- 
tion, which takes up the given matter so as to combine it into 
images. Now, no doubt, this process is successive ; but it does 
not explain a consciousness of succession in the object so 
imaged or apprehended, any more than it explains a conscious- 
ness of its permanence, or of the coexistence of its parts with 
each other. In all cases, therefore, ve have to look for a 
principle that determines the mind to put the manifold 
together in a particular way in the objects, a principle which 
is not given in the succession in which the elements of per- 
ception are taken up by imagination ; and this principle is not 
less required in the case where the .states of objects are deter- 
mined as successive, in correspondence with that succession, 
than in the case where they are determined as coexistent and 
therefore not in correspondence therewith. For, “we take that 
which lies in our successive apprehension to be mere ideas, 
while we regard the phenomenon which is given to us through 
them as the object of these ideas, witjj which the conception 
lA. KM. >A4g4: ]}. 622. 
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we draw from the ideas of apprehension is required to agree : 
though in truth the object in question is nothing but those very 
ideas as a complex unity.” ' Now, Kant goes on to say, this 
twofold consciousness of our ideas, as successive states of our 
subjectivity, and as representing states of objects which may or 
may not be successive, can be accounted for only in one way. 
“ A phenomenon can be set over against the ideas of appre- 
hension as corresponding to them, and yet contrasted with them 
as their object, only if it stands under a rule which separates 
it from everj' other apprehension and which makes a special 
way of connecting its manifold necessary.” What, then, is the 
rule to which we must subject the perceptions in this case, in 
order that we may conceive them not merely as subjectively 
successive (which they always are), but as representing a 
succession of states in an object 1 
Now, Kaut contends that no answer can be given to this 
question which does not involve the principle of causality. I 
can say that a subjective succession of perceptions corresponds 
to an objective succe.ssion of events, or, in other words, I can 
determine the subjective succession in my apprehension as 
representing a change in the states of an object, only in so far 
as I presuppose or discover that, in the moment when the 
change began, some phenomenon had come into existence which 
is the '' condition of a rule ” according to which the second 
perception must always follow upon the first. Or, in other 
words, I regard the succession of perceptions as representing an 
event or change in a substance, in so far as I regard such event 
as referring back to some other event as its necessary correlate. 
And, conversely, in so far as we do not refer back a succession 
in our perceptions to an event or change in the previous time 
as its necessary correlate, we do not regard it as itself repre- 
senting an objective succession or event. In this latter case, 
the “coming to be” of the new perception for me is not 
regarded as the objective "coming to be” of the state of a 
> A. 191 ; B. 236. 
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substance which it represents ; i.e., I regard the sequence as 
merely subjective, or as not representing an objective sequence, 
though the synthesis of phenomena or sequents in my percep- 
tion may represent some other objective relation. The new 
perception always drives out the old in my apprehension ; but 
I can fix the succession as necessary and objective only so far 
as I regard it as determined in relation to a phenomenon in the 
previous time, which may or may not actually have been 
perceived, but which in any case I regard as making the order 
of my perceptions necesaary. And if I did not regard the 
change of my perceptions as having such a necessary correlate, 

I should not regard it as representing a change in an object. 

Kant expresses this thought as follows: — “In all empirical 
knowledge there is a synthesis of the manifold by imagination, 
and this synthesis is always successive.’’ In other words, in m tiic pmep. 
whatever way I determine the manifold so as to unite it in the 
conception of an object, I must always take up one element of 
it after another. But this, Kant goes on to saj', does not 
determine how I shall conceive of the order in the object, 
which imagination might (as lai as this sequence is concerned) 
make what it pleases. For the elements wdiich I put together 
one after another, I may take as representing what stands in 
the reverse order in the object. Suppose, however, that the 
synthesis is a synthesis in which 1 apprehend an event or 
objective succession, then “tlie order is determined in the object ; 
or, to put it more accurately, there is in it an order of successive 
synthesis which determines an object, so that something must 
necessarily precede, and when this is posited, something else 
must necessarily follow. The jicrception of an event, therefore, 
involves an empiric judgment in which we think of a sequence 
as determined, i.e., as presupposing another phenomenon as 
previous in time, on which it must necessarily follow according 
to a rule. And if, on the contrary, I were to posit the 
antecedent, and the event were not to follow necessarily upon 
it, I should be obliged to regard it as a subjective play of my 

VOL. I. 2 N 
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imagination, and if I still held it to represent anything 
objective, I should call it a mere dream.”^ In other words, the 
condition on which I regard a particular succession of any 
perceptions as representing a change in the objective world, is 
that I regard it as a link in a chain of successive changes, each 
of which contains in it the necessity of the subsequent link, 
just as in time itself each moment contains the necessity of the 
following moment.* And if, on this principle, I had objectified 
a succession of my perceptions by connecting it with some 
antecedent on which I regarded it as a necessary consequent, 
and then found that when the antecedent was posited, the 
consequent did not follow, I should immediately think myself 
to have been dreaming. For it is just this thoroughgoing 
connexion of phenomena according to rules, which constitutes 
that objective reality in relation to which alone we can be 
conscious of ourselves. Kant’s statement is only so far 
imperfect as the recognition of an event as a dream is only the 
reference of it to a diffeient place in the context of experience : 
whereas in the clause, “ if I still held it to represent anything 
objective,” he seems to mean that apart from the reference 
of successions of phenomena to definite correlates in the 
preceding time, we should not be conscious of them as events 
at all. In other words, just as an object would not be 
distinguished from a perception, unless it were conceived to be 
permanent while the perception changes, so a change would not 
be distinguished from a succession of perception.s, unless it were 
regarded as determined in relation to previous changes. Kant 
would have expressed his meaning better, if he had said that 
a change not regarded as a link in the chain of connected 
changes, would be to us as a dream ; and that if antecedents 
did not bring with them definite consequents, experience as a 
consciousness of objects in time could not exist ; for “ it is 

>A. 201; B. 243. 

- These, indeed, are not two separate things, for it is, indeed, through the 
objective succession of events that the succession of times is determined for us. 
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only as a certain order in the time-relations of our ideas is 
necessary, that objective significance can be attributed to them,” 
and apart from such determination, “ we should have a play of 
ideas which referred itself to no object, ie., our perception 
would not enable us to distinguish one phenomenon from 
another as respects its time-relation.” 

Now, as such a determination of phenomena cannot be given Theuraof 
to us in sense, nor in the mere imaginative synthesis of sense- 
data, it must be derived from the understanding, as one of the Sicmse"t£8 

, uTidei stand* 

conditions under which we bring the data of sense m that 
determination of them as objects, which is necessary to their 
being brought into relation to the “ I think.” This, indeed, 

“ seems to contradict all the observations usually made as to the 
conduct of our understanding. For the view usually taken is 
that it is the sequence of many phenomena which have been 
observed, compared and found to agree, which first guides us to 
the discovery of a rule according to which certain events always 
follow upon certain phenomena, and that it is only as a result 
of this experience that we are led to form the conception of 
a cause. If that were the case, the idea of cause would be 
empirical, and the rule of causality as accidental as the 
experiences from which it is derived; and its necessity and 
universality would be altogether fictitious.” In truth, however, 

“ it is in this case exactly as in the case of other pure a priw’i 
ideas (e.g., space and time), wliich we can extract as clear con- 
ceptions out of experience only because we have ourselves put 
them into experience, and thereby brought experience into exist- 
ence.”^ It is true that it is only after we have made use of 
the conception in experience that we can give it “logical 
clearness,” i.e., that we can be conscious of it for itself as a 
general principle ; but “ a reference to it as a condition of the 
synthetic unity of phenomena in time, is the ground of experi- 
ence itself, and anticipates it as an a prion condition." 

These two points, then, are to be firmly kept in view ; first, 

'A. 19G; E241. 
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that “ I never refer sequence to the object and distinguish it 
from the subjective sequence of our apprehension, except on 
the basis of a rule which compels me to observe that order of 
perceptions rather than another, and that indeed it is this 
necessity which first makes the idea of succession in the object 
possible’’; and, secondly, that this rule is not given in the 
•sense, nor in the imaginative synthesis of sense-data, except in 
so far as the latter is determined in relation to the unity of 
apperception, which expresses itself in the category of causality. 
But then the imaginative synthesis mmt be so determined in 
order that the consciousness of events as happening may be 
possible; or, what is -the same thing, in order that the percep- 
tion of such events may be capable of being united with the 
consciousness of self. 

We must remember always the conditions of proof or deduc- 
tion according to the transcendental method. We liave to 
deduce this, like the other principles of pure understanding, 
“ not directly from conceptions, but indirectly tlirough the re- 
ference of these conceptions to something which is itself quite 
contingent, viz., possible experience. For if this (ie,, something 
as an object of possible experience) be presupposed, the prin- 
ciples of pure understanding can be shown to be apodictically 
certain ; whereas if we take them by themselves (directly) it 
is impossible a piori to know anything about them. Thus, no 
one can discover a basis for the principle that everything that 
happens has a cause, by means of those conceptions alone. 
. . . But, though it needs proof, it is not to be called a 
dogma, but luther a principle; because it has the strange 
peculiarity that it makes possible the very experience which is 
its own ground of proof and in such experience requires always 
to be presupposed.” 1 In other words, if we take the conception 
of an event by itself, no analysis of that conception will enable 
us to discover the necessity of relating it to a previous event 
as its cause. If, however, we consider how it is possible for 
1A. 737: B.766. 
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us to come to the knowledge of it, or, hi other words, how it is 
to be brought into relation to the “ I think,” we see that the 
mere fact that the event happens will not enable me to be 
conscious of it as happening. An event, as a change in an 
object, can be known to me through my perceptions, which in 
themselves are merely successive states of my consciousness, 
only in so far as my imagination retains and connects them 
according to universal rules of determination; and in this 
case the rules in question must express, (1) the reference of 
these states as successive to a permanent object ; and (2) the 
conception of such succession as a link in a series of changes, 
each of which is determined in relation to a previous change. 

Only in so far as imagination is determined in its synthesis 
by such rules, and in so far as we become conscious of it as 
so determined, can we “ recognise ” the successively appre- 
hended data of sense as representing to us an objective change 
and not as a mere sequence in our perceptions. 

The difficulty of understanding this view arises, as usual, CNpUnatiouoi 
from the twofold aspect of the judgment of knowledge, in which, 
as we must always remember, subject and predicate are not 
elements given apart and brought together witlimit change, but 
in which each gets the character it has in the judgment only 
through the relation to the other into which the judgment 
brings it. If we forget this, the judgment becomes unneces- 
sary or impossible ; unnecessary, if the subject already has the 
character which it gets as subsumed under the predicate, and 
impossible if it has not. In truth, what Kant shows is not that 
a change, perceived as such, can be brought under the principle 
of causality, but that, if we take from the perceived change 
the characteristics which we give to it in recognising it as an 
effect, we reduce it to a mere sequence of perceptions which 
we could not recognise as representing a change, or, indeed, as 
representing anything. It is in relation to the unity of ap- 
perception which expresses itself in the category of causality 
that a succession of perceptions can alone be determined as a 
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change. On the other hand, it is only in relation to the deter- 
mination of the object as changing, that the category, which 
corresponds to the relation of reason and consequent in the 
hypothetical judgment, becomes schematised as a relation of 
invariable succession. Apart from their relation in the judg- 
ment of experience, in fact, the subject would be a mere 
succession of perceptions, and the predicate would be a mere 
relation of the factors in an analytical judgment of pure 
thought. The main ambiguity that remains is that which 
arises from the way in which Kant, as it were, substan- 
tiates perception and conception in their independence, and 
refuses to recognise that they are merely abstract elements 
which are nothing apart from their unity. Hence, espe- 
cially, he seems here to admit that the sequence of percep- 
tions as combined by imagination is something of which we 
can be conscious for itself, apart from any determination of it 
by conceptions. It is, however, obvious that, on Kant’s own 
principles, the consciousness of nature as an ordered system, in 
which all the elements are determined as in necessary relation 
to each other, is the necessary' correlate of the consciousness of 
the unity of the self ; and that the consciousness of the succes- 
sive process, by which this consciousness of an objective world 
is developed m parte nodra, implies a reflexion which cannot 
precede the proce.ss itself.^ 

i®' however, necessary at this point to notice a certain 
want of adjustment between the category and the perception 
subsumed under it, which makes the argument of Kant more 
difficult to interpret in the case of the category of causality 
than in the case of the category of substance. According to 
Kant, the (analytic) relation of reason and consequent is 
schematised in relation to time as the (synthetic) relation of 
essentially different phenomena which, though quite distinct, 
are yet necessarily connected in our experience. In this way 
Kant meets the double objection to the category of causality, 

‘B.16S. 
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the objection (which ho had encountered as early as the Essay 
towards the Introduction of the Idea of Negative Quantity into 
Philosophy), that pure thought cannot explain change, and 
the objection suggested by Hume, that sense when it presents 
ns with different successive phenomena does not enable us to 
establish any necessary relation between them. Kant seeks to 
meet the difficulty by the idea that thought in relation to sense 
is brought into contact with the changing series of phenomena, 
and that between the different successive links it establishes 
a necessary relation, which is analogous to the identical rela- 
tion of reason and consequent in pure thought. This necessity 
of relation between phenomena (events) that are different, is 
the nearest amlogon to the pure analytic relation of thought 
in the hypothetical judgment. 

How, it is easy to see that this way of stating the matter “K^ntsthM- 
gives rise to great difficulty, just because Kant conceives that, betBem™'*""’ 

analytic 

on the one side, there is the mere difference of sense, and on nyntWo 

judgment, 

the other side, the transparent unity of thought ; or, to put it 
more definitely, that on the one side, we have an analytic con- 
nexion of thought, such as is expressed in the proposition, " If 
man is immortal, he cannot die,” and on the other side, a 
succession of events like the appearance of a flame and the 
sensation of heat, between which there seems to be no more 
necessity of connexion than between day and night. And 
Kant’s answer — that the identity of thought broken in rela- 
tion to difference of phenomena in time, yet so far recovers 
itself as to establish necessary relations between them, and so 
alone determines their succession as objective — seems forced 
and artificial ; because, in this connexion at least, he seems to 
look for no identity continuing itself through the different 
events that are thus brought together as necessarily related ; 
and therefore their necessary relation appears to be a kind of 
miracle operated upon them by thought. We have, however, 
to observe, that Kant is led thus to omit reference to the iden- 
tity that maintains itself through change, partly because he has 
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made, as lie thinks, sufficient provision for it in the principle 
of substance. The imperfection of Kant’s statement lies mainly 

thT^ncipiM in the sharp way in which he has cli.stinguished the identity 

of BUl)StaDCC 

jiud causality, of the substaiicG aiid the necessity of connexion between the 
changing states, as if the latter were not just the expression of 
the former. For in this way, the relation of cause and effect 
seems to he externally superadded to the relation of substance 
and accident, the former being the relation of the permanent 
to its successive states, while the latter is the relation of these 
states to each other. But when the identity is thus left on 
one side, the relation of the successive states can appear onl)' 
as a succession of qualitatively distinguished phenomena,between 
which no intelligible connexion can be discerned. Kant, how- 
ever, when he declares that the permanence of substance i.s 
merely the presupposition of the other analogie.s, points to the 
truth that the category of causality is not simply an addition 
to the category of substance, but that it is a higher form of the 
same idea. In fact, science passes from the category of sub- 
stance to that of causality whenever reflexion has been carried 
so far as to see that what is wanted to explain phenomena is 
to discover not merely an identity under their difference, but 
an identity in their difference. And Kant again suggests the 
same idea when he insists on the continuity of change ; for such 
continuity is inconsistent with the thought of any qualitative 
break between cause and effect, and makes us rather think of 


Relation of 
causality to 
substance. 


a process of transformation, in which an identity manifests 
itself and maintains itself in continual change. 

In truth, as the categories are different phases of one 
thought, it is impossible to work with more than one category 
iit a time ; and the point of view expressed in the category of 
causality excludes the point of view expressed in the category 
of substance, just because it contains and goes beyond it. It 
is the product of a more advanced reflexion, which brings the 
identity of substance into unity with the difference of the 
accidents, and views it as an identity which continually goes 
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beyond itself ; in fact, it is just the notion whicli Kant found 
so paradoxical in his early essay, that the position or assertion 
of one thing is at the same time the position or assertion of 
something different from it. A cause is just an identity which 
is regarded as revealing itself in transition to another, whidi, 
however, is “not another ” ; for the identity is regarded as still 
expressing itself in it. From this point of view, we can under- 
stand why such opposite and apparently contradictory things 
should be capable of being said of the relation of cause and 
effect; why, from one point of view, the cause should be regarded 
as necessarily other than its effect, while, from another point of 
view, it is thought of as identical with it. For that which is 
thought of as a cause, is thought of as manifesting itself only as 
it goes beyond itself, while yet it is r^arded as passing into and 
reproducing itself in the eftect. Hence, we are never satisfied 
till we have resolved the effect into a cause which is the unity 
of all its conditions, a unity which means just the effect 
analysed. Yet, on the other liand, the difference of cause and 


effect returns upon us, in so far as we are analysing a process 
in which the elements of the cause are disengaged from one 
connexion to reappear in another ; and the difficulty thus 
suggested finds its proximate solution in the category of reci- 
procity. 

Leaving this last point for the present, we may observe that 

the fundamental error of Kant lay in his partial acceptance of 

the principle of Hume, “ that no idea or object considered in hisISewiif ’’ 

_ ' , imre thought 

itself, can give a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it;” 

Le., his acceptance of this principle as true for pure thought, 
though not true for thought as schematised. In fact, as we 
have seen, if this view of thought were true, judgment, even 
analytical judgment, would be impossible; or, admitting its 
possibility, it would be confined to simple position and nega- 
tion — position as the assertion of a thing as identical with 
itself, and negation as the exclusion of all difference from it — 
and from this we could at the utmost derive only the categories 
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of quality and quantity. For, in the categories of relation tlie 
ideas of identity and difference, position and negation, are 
brought together and viewed as correlative aspects of the same 
thing. The simplest form of such relative conception is the 
idea of substance, i.e., the idea of a unity in which the difference 
of the accidents continually disappears, but which yet is deter- 
mined only in relation to its accidents. Hence, we necessarily 
think of it as continually reproducing the accidents, which as 
continually disappear in it. This idea of the reproduction of 
the differences out of the unity is, however, only latent in the 
category of substance. It is a second thought which comes to 
us when we realise that the substance, which we at first con- 
trast with its accidents as reality with appearance, is after all 
nothing except in relation to its accidents. When this second 
thought is emphasised or becomes explicit, we pass from the 
category of substance to that of causality ; i.e., we get the idea 
of an identity which is negatively related to itself, or which 
manifests itself in going beyond itself and positing something 
other than itself ; we get, in fact, the very idea which caused 
Kant so much difficulty in his early essay. And the other 
difficulty .specially suggested by Hume, ie., the difficulty of 
establishing a connexion between phenomena given as different, 
is just the counterpart of this •, for a thought which cannot go 
Icyond its own identity, cannot bring back into its identity the 
phenomena which are given in difference. On the other hand, 
if we say that there is no possibility of isolating a thought so 
that it is cut off from relation, (for even in our utmost abstrac- 
tion we cannot destroy the relativity of a conception to that 
from which we abstract, and indeed the effort of abstraction 
only makes the relativity more manifest,) we take away the 
ground for the opposition of thought and perception, and the 
necessity for the elaborate mediation between them, which 
Kant has contrived. Thus, the principle of reason and conse- 
quent ceases to be distinguished from the principle of causality; 
and the latter takes its place, not, indeed, as an absolute prin- 
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ciplc, but as one of the principles by which the objective world 
must be determined, in the process of bringing it into relation 
to the unity of apperception. 

I have already said that the proximate solution of the con- schopon- 

hauer's objec* 

tradiction involved in the principle of causality is to be found 
in the principle of reciprocity, into which it passes, when thatHSlo^to 
which is latent in it is brought to light. The principle of sub- 
stance emphasises the reality of the identity of the object as 
maintaining itself in change ; the principle of causality empha- 
.sises the reality of the difference of the forms in which the 
identity shows itself; but the category of reciprocity brings 
both together, in the idea of a changing relation of substances 
which through it maintain their unchanging identity. Now, 
we may best understand the necessity of this transition, and 
the way in which Kant expresses it, if we consider a special 
diflSculty which has been raised, in connexion with Kant’s 
deduction of the principle of causality. Schopenhauer, in his 
criticism of the Critique, ai^ues that Kant’s deduction would 
really prove too much ; for it would involve that all objective 
sequence is causal, and that, therefore, any event must be the 
cause of airy other perceived after it, exi., night and day must be 
(;auses of each other. Now, to this a good answer can be made 
entirely from the point of view of the deduction itself. Kant 
is showing, not that objective succession is always causal, but 
that the determination of a succession of perceptions as referring 
to a succession of states in an object, involves the principle of 
causality. If Kant had meant to assert that all succession is 
necessarily causal, he would have said what is obviously 
absurd, and what could easily be refuted by his own illustration ; 
for the successive positions of the ship going down the stream 
cannot be said to be causes and effects of each other ; though, 
no doubt, if we take all tlie conditions under which the ship is 
placed in its successive positions, we can discover a complete 
chain of causality between them, and Kant would be prepared 
to argue that such a succession of positions cannot be referred 
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to the boat as an object, ^¥ithout .aid from the principle of 
causality. For what he contends is, that there is no recogni- 
tion of a succession of states as in an object, which does not 
imply a recognition that such succession is determined by a rule 
which is independent of any perception. Day follows night 
and night follows day without either being the cause of the 
other •, hut if we consider what are the changes in the relations 
of the earth to the sun, we can find in the circumstances of the 
earth at each point of time the cause of the transition towards 
light or darkness through which it is passing. And the sup- 
position that we can do so is bound up with the recognition of 
the successive perception of light and darkness as an objective 
change of the earth’s state. In other words, the recognition of 
a sec^uence of ideas as representing an objective change is the 
recognition of that sequence as a link in a chain of changes 
which is determined by a genertil rule of possible perception, 
and not merely a sequence of states in the experience of an 
individual. 

aJjtw to thtt " When Schopeiihnuer adduce.s the sequence of musical notes 

objection. night, as objective .sequences which can be known 

without the causal law, we need only meet him with the ques- 
tion, Where in these c.ases is the substance that changes ? So 
soon as he is forced to put his objection into the form required 
to bring it into relation to the que.stion of the possibility of 
knowledge, his en'or becomes obvious. His instances must 
then bo expressed thus : — The instrument passes from one 
state of sound into another; the earth changes from the 
measure of enlightenment which makes day, to that whicli 
makes night. Of such changes no one will say that they are 
not referred to a cause. And we may quote in this reference 
the appropriate saying of Kant himself, ‘ Days are, as it were, 
the children of Time, since the following day with that whicli 
it contains is the product of the previous day,’ ” 

seqiionce is ti. “ Auotlier objection of Schopenhauer is not unimportant and 

bo explained . 

deserves to be mentioned. He points out that that which we 
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call chance is just a sequence of events which do not stand in 
causal connexion. ‘ I come out of the house and a tile falls 
from the roof which strikes me ; in such a case there is no 
causal connexion between the falling of the tile and my 
coming out of the house, yet the succession of these two 
events is objectively determined in my apprehension of them.’ 
How have we to criticise this case from the transcendental 
point of view ? We know that successions become necessary, 
i.6., objective, for our consciousness, when we regard them as 
changes of a substance which are determined by a cause. But 
it is shown here that there are successions in which the single 
members are changes of different substances. If substance S 
changes its state A into B on account of the cause X, and 
substance S' changes its state A' into B' on account of the 
cause X', and if I call the first change V and the second V', 
the question arises how the objectivity of the succession V V' 
is related to the law of causality. Sequences such as V V' are 
verj' frequent, and our consciousness of the objectivity is 
certain. Do we owe this consciousness to the same rule as 
holds good in the other cases ? ” 

“ Certainly. The distinction is not qualitative, but rests 
only on the greater complication of the change in question. 
The sequence W' can become objective only if I think it as a 
necessary connexion. It must be so determined that V can only 
follow V' in ‘ consciousness in general ’ ; tiieie must be a U, the 
introduction of wliich is the cause that V' follows V. To be con- 
vinced of this, I do not need actually to know U. I know that 
on evei^' occasion II causes the succes.sion’ W'. Of course, this 
presupposes that all data of the states considered, A and A', 
remain identical. But whether these data are very simple or end- 
lessly complex, whether they are likely to combine to the given 
result frequently or seldom, is indifferent for the objectifying of 
the event ; ^ it is not the perception of U, but the jiresupposi- 

‘Stadler, Die Grundadize der reinai Erkenntniia-Tlieorie, p. 152. The 
subject is very clearly illustrated in this treatise. 
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tion of it, which makes the change necessary and so objective 
for us.” 


Further ohjee* 
tion to Kant’s 
first general 
statement of 
causality. Is 
it to be taken 
as directly 
applying to 
inner 

dxpe^nce ? 


A good answer may thus be given to the objection of 
Schopenhauer from the point of view of Kant. At the same 
time, it should be admitted that there is an ambiguity in Kant’s 
proof of the principle of causality, which naturally led to mis- 
understanding. For, in attempting to show that objective 
sequence or change cannot be determined as such except when 
it is conceived as a link in a series of changes, he at least 
suggests the idea that states of the same substance may be 
regarded as causal in relation to each other. It seems, indeed, 
to have been Kant’s view, or at least his earlier view, that we 


can prove the principle of causality in general in reference to 
all substances, whether given in external or internal experi- 
ence; and whether they be determined to their changes by 
their own previous states or by the states of other substances. 
Accordingly, when in the Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics, 
he proceeds to limit the law of causality in regard to objects 
given in external experience, he lays down the law that for 
them the cause of change must always lie in another substance. 
Yet it is clear that by this time Kant had begun to suspect that 
the principle of causality, like the principle of substance which it 
presupposes, can be applied, in the first instance at least, only to 
objects of external experience, and to them only as determined 
by external causes. For if, as was pointed out above, the idea of 


existence in time taken by itself, does not involve permanence 
except in the sense of a continued flux, neither can we say thiit 
it involves a permanent relation between the elements that thus 
pass into each other. Hence, in a remark added in the second 


edition of the Critiffu, Kant maintains the necessity, not only 
of perception, but of external perception to supply the subject 
to which the predicate of causality is to be applied. “ In order 
to exhibit change a.s the perception corresponding to the con- 
ception of causality, we must take motion, as change in space, 
for our example. This, indeed, is the only way in which we 
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can bring change before ns in perception, pure understanding 
being totally unable to grasp the possibility of change. Change 
is the combination of contradictorily opposed predicates in the 
existence of one and the same thing. But it is impossible for 
any one by mere thinking, without an example, to comprehend 
how, out of a given state of a thing, an opposite state of 
the same thing should follow ; nay, he cannot attach any 
meaning to such an idea without a perception. And the per- 
ception required is that of the motion of a point in space, the 
existence of which in different places (as a consequence of 
opposite determinations) alone makes it possible for us to 
realise change to ourselves. For, in order subsequently to 
make even inner changes intelligible to ourselves, we need to 
figure time, as the form of inner sense, by a line, and the inner 
change by the drawing of this line (motion) ; thus using ex- 
ternal perception as a means to the understanding of our own 
successive existence in different states. And the reason of this 
is, that all change presupposes in the perception of it something 
permanent ere it can be perceived as change, but that in inner 
sense no permanent perception can be found.” ^ 

To this it need only be added that, as ail motion is relative, 
there is no possible consciousness of an object moving directly 
in relation to space, or of the world as a whole moving inuitioawyirt 

^ redprodty. { 

space, but only of the motion of two or more substances I 

which change their position in relation to each other. And 
it has already been pointed out, that the principle of the 
permanence of substance in all change means that the objects 
in changing their relation to each other in space, cannot change 
their relation to space as occupying it. It follows, then, that 
change can be conceived only as an alteration of substances in 
their relation to other substances, and that all causation is ex- 
ternal. And, in a single substance conceived as existing by 
itself, or in the world as a whole, we cannot conceive of any 

' Krilik, B. 292. We postpone till the next chapter the consideration of the 
necondary application of the Categories, here suggested, to inner experience. 


IheBdaM 
of motion q 
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change as taking place. Or rather, as we should say, from 
Kant’s point of view, we have not in these cases the con- 
ditions under which alone we can be conscious of a change. 
The “ second law of mechanics,” that every object maintains its 
state of rest or motion unless it be determined to change it from 
without, i.f., by another object, is therefore the true expression 
of the law of causality. It also shows its necessary relation to 
the law of reciprocity, which simply means that as all change 
is relative, it must be equally attributed to both terms in the 
relation. If we regard the change as only in one substance, 
we are simply attending to one term and abstracting from the 
other. It might indeed be said that, if we conceive the world 
as one substance passing through a series of states, we must 
conceive the successive states as necessarily determined in 
relation to each other ; but, if we thus take the world as one 
substance, we cannot account for any change taking place in it 
at least, wo cannot do so consistently with Kant’s proof of the 
principle of substance, which, as we have seen, involves that 
there can be no absolute change of substance, but only a 
relative change within its identity, ie., a change of its parts in 
relation to each other. The principle of substance, therefore, 
when we combine it with the principle of causality, necessarily 
expands into the principle of reciprocity. 

Kant’s deduction of the principle of reciprocity follows the 
same course as the previous deduction. In the first edition it 
stands thus : “ All substances, so far as they are coe.xistent, 
are in thoroughgoing community or reciprocity of action with 
each other.” There is a somewhat improved statement of tins 
principle in the second edition, which, (1) gives prominence to 
the traaseendental aspect of it, and (2) limits the determination 
of coexistence to the determination of substances as in spa<^. 
“ All substances, in so far as they can he ’perceived in space as 
coexistent, are in complete reciprocity.” Why should it be so ? 
The mere conception of things coexistent does not imply their 
reciprocal determination by each other. “ For, supposing 
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several siib.stances to exist) how can we think it possible that 
something should foUow as efiect from the existence of each of 
them in the existence of the others reciprocally ; and, therefore, 
that in the existence of each, there should be something which 
cannot be explained from itself without reference to the exist- 
ence of the others ?” “ This question was answered by Kant 
himself in the Dissertation, by reference to the unity of God as 
the cause of the existence of all the dependent substances, 
who at the same time binds them to a unity with each 
other. Unitas in conjiindione siihstantiarum est eonsectarium de- 
pendenfiae omaium ah Uno. For, as Kant argued, “ the 
possibility of a tomnierciam. of substances is not necessarily 
involved in their mere existence,” seeing that as substances, 
they are rather conceived as independent of each other. The 
individualism of Leibniz, in fact, started with the isolation of 
individual substances as such, and hence it had to treat of theii 
union in one world as a harmony, which was externally estab- 
lished between them. In the Oritipic the problem changes, and 
for the unity of the enstent world as dependent on one God, we 
have the unity of the known world as present to the conscious- 
ness of one self. The comvureium of substances is a necessity, 
because otherwise they could not be known as coexistent in one 
space. For, Kant argues, space by itself is not perceived so 
that the coexistence of objects m^ht be ascertained by their 
relation to it. On the contrary, it is the reciprocal determina- 
tion of objects by each other, or in other words, their 
“ dynamical community,” which is the ground of the deter- 
mination of them as coexistent in space. " Without 
community every perception (of a phenomena in space) would 
be broken off from the others, and the chain of empirical ideas, 
i.e., experience, would have to begin anew with every new 
object, without its being possible to connect the previous ex- 
perience with it, or to place it in a relation of time thereto.” ® 

^ B. 292. General remark on the eystem of Principles. 

9 A. 213; B. 260. 
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coexlstenca 
as known. 


We cannot directly perceive coexistence, for the synthesis of 
imagination by which the data of sense are taken up and com- 
bined into images, is always a successive process. Hence, if we 
were conscious of that synthesis, and of that synthesis only, 
all we should have before us would be a mere succession of 
ideas, some of which recurred at different times, one being 
present when another was absent. But, as a consciousness of a 
succession of ideas in itself does not give us a consciousness of 
change, unless that succession is referred to an object which is 
permanent, and regarded as a link in the chain of changes of 
state to which such objects are subjected : so the mere con- 
sciousness of a recurrence of similar ideas in successive times 
would not enable us to interpret that recurrence as showing 
the coexistence of their object, unless we regarded these ideas 
as representing states of different objects, each of which recipro- 
cally was a condition implied in the corresponding state of the 
other. Thus, when I observe first the moon, then the earth, 
then the moon again, and determine them as coexistent, there 
is something more in ray consciousness than a mere succession 
of perceptions, first in one order and then in the opposite 
order. And this something more is not the perception of time 
or space, as something objective to which each perception is 
referred, and through which they are dated and placed in 
reference to each other ; for time and space are mere forms of 
relation. The consciousness of coexistence can, therefore, be 
attained only if, in the synthesis of my perceptions, I recognise 
them as representing states of different objects and as con- 
nected in such a way, that each of them refers back to the 
other as its condition. " How, a relation of substances, 
wherein one contains determinations of which the ground lies 
in the other, is a relation of influence ; and when reciprocally 
the substance so determined in itself contains the ground of 
determination in the substance that determines it, it is a 
relation of community or reciprocity. Hence, the coexistence 
of substances in space cannot be empirically known otherwise 
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than under the presupposition of a reciprocity between them ; 
and this reciprocity is, therefore, the condition of the possibility 
of the things themselves as objects of experience.” ‘ It is the 
double refraction, as it might be called, of objects upon each 
other that determines them for us as coexistent. 

In aU this we have just another specimen of the transcen- poaihve and 
dental argument, which in this case starts with the supposed 

fin* Till Deduction. 

fact of coexistence, and asks under what conditions it can 
become a fact for me ? In answering this question, Kant 
endeavours to show that, in order to a consciousness of the 
coexistence of objects, it is requii-ed that the imaginative 
synthesis by which the elements of the sense manifold are put 
together, should be determined by the category of reciprocity, 
and that we should in some way recognise this determination. 

For, space not being perceived in itself, so that the phenomena 
might be relatively placed in reference to it, the unity of the 
space in which objects coexist can be apprehended only as the 
presupposition of the reciprocal determination of the parts of 
space But even these are not perceived by themselves, but 
only through the reciprocal determinatiou of the phenomena 
which are perceived in space. These plienomena, therefore, 
must be apprehended by us as the states of substances, which 
reciprocally determine each other: the substance being con- 
ceived as permanently occupying space and so ” representing ” 
its identity, while the changing states in their reciprocal deter- 
mination, fix at the same time the different substances as 
coexistent in different parts of the same space. Thus alone 
can different objects be apprehended as present to us in the 
unity of one world, a world the consciousness of which can be 
united with the consciousness of one self. “ For the unity of 
the world, the whole in which all phenomena are supposed to 
be combined, is manifestly a mere consequence of the tacitly 
assumed principle of the community of all substances which 
coexist ; for, if they were isolated, they would not constitute 


IB. 258. 
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parts of one whole ; and if their connexion (the reciprocity of 
the manifold) were not necessary as the presupposition of the 
coexistence, we could never argue from the latter, which is a 
merely ideal relation, to the former, which is a real relation of 
them. We have, however, shown that community is the ground 
of the possibility of any empirical knowledge of coexistence, 
and, therefore, we can quite legitimately conclude from the 
latter to the former as its necessary precondition.” ^ 

Of course, this argument — that in order that objects may 
be determined for us as coexistent, they must be determined as 
in community — has as its complement the argument, that, if 
we take away community as not given in perception, we must 
take away coexistence with it. To put it formally, in the 
judgment of knowledge coexistent phenomena may be taken as 
the subject, and reciprocal determination of these phenomena 
by each other as the predicate ; but it is only in relation to 
this conception as a predicate, that that perception can be 
given as the subject. And with the withdrawal of the concep- 
tion, the perception shrinks into a sensation, of which nothing 
can be said. 

ti“Sgfiiof difficulty of following this deduction is similar to that 

of dajunctiTO which we have found in the case of causality, viz., that the 

judgment. 

unity of thought and the difference of perception seem to be 
immediately brought together ; and the latter subsumed under 
the former. Thus, the relation of reciprocity, ie., the action 
and reaction of quite different substances of which each deter- 
mines the other’s state, is the andoejon of the analytic unity of 
the genus with the sum of its species, which shows itself in 
the fact that they reciprocally exclude each other, while yet 
each requires the other as its complement in the totality of 
the genus.® The defect in the analogy, however, seems to be 

’A. 219; B. 265. 

' A. 73 ; B. 99. An analytic division of the species would necessarily be 
dichotomous, though even for such a division we should need to give a sense 
to the negative, which formal logic does not admit. 
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that the different substances are here taken as primarily un- 
related to each other, and that the reciprocal determination 
of their states is regarded as simply the necessary contem- 
poraneity of a state or a change of state in one of then!, with 
a state or change of state in the other. Just, therefore, as 
Kant took cause and effect as two disparate events or changes 
which follow each other, like the feeling of heat and the percep- 
tion of flame, so here he takes the action and the reaction as 
two contemporaneous events or charges in the two substances ; 
yet, just as in the former case he conceives that the successive 
phenomena must be subsumed under the analytic unity of 
reason and consequent, that so their unrelated difference may 
be turned into a necessary connexion of events, so here the 
different contemporaneous phenomena, in order that we may 
know them as contemporaneous, have to be subsumed under 
the relation of species in one genus, (which, while they e.xclude, 
yet imply each other,) in order that their unrelated difference 
may also be turned into a necessary relation of the states of 
different substances. Now, we have already seen that, in the 
case of the causal relation, the defect of Kant’s deduction lies 
in his omission to look for the identity which persists through 
the difference of the events related as cause and effect, an 
omission which made their comiexion appear as a kind of 
miracle operated on them by thought; but this defect was 
partly rectified by the way in which he connected the prin- 
ciple of causality with that of substance, and also by the way 
in which he insisted on the continuity of change. Now, there ^w Msit/oi 
is a similar error and a similar correction of it in Kant’s treat- aEnt 
ment of the principle of reciprocity, which also he conceives as 

, mentscom* 

presupposing the principle of substance. For, this means that 
in determining the changeable states of substances as contem- 
poraneous, we must not only unite them as reciprocally 
determining each other, but we must presuppose one all-em- 
bracing substance, which “represents” space as an infinite 
given whole, and which remains unchanged in all relative 
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changes of its parts. But such reciprocity of changes within 
an identical substance, cannot be conceived as a relation of 
phenomena which are qualitatively indifl'erent to each other, 
but only as a relation of polar opposites which at once imply 
and exclude each other. It is such reciprocity that Kant in 
his Metaphysical Hidimcnts of Physics seeks to discover in 
matter (as determined by repulsive and attractive forces), and 
it is such reciprocity that physical and chemical science is 
always striving to reach in all the different classes of phenomena 
with which it deals. As in the case of causality, the scientific 
man is not satisfied without the reduction of cause and effect to 
identity, so in the case of reciprocity (into which causality 
passes when fully understood), he is not satisfied till he has 
resolved the different constitutive elements of a complex result, 
into correlated factors which have no meaning except as factors 
of this relation. In both cases, as has been already shown, the 
categories with which he operates are categories of reflexion, 
categories which involve that double movement of differentia- 
tion and integration whicli gave rise to the two problems of 
Kant. For, as we have seen, it was his Jird difficulty to 
understand how it is possible to proceed from the position or 
assertion of one thing to the position or assertion of something 
different from it ; and it was his second difficulty, suggested 
mainly by Hume, to understand how, different phenomena 
being given, it should be possible to discern necessary relation 
between them, and so to return from difference to identity. But 
Kant’s formal view of thought, rendering the former impossible, 
made it necessary for him to suppose that in reference to space 
and time, the pure identity of thought with itself, as expressed 
in the various analytic judgments, gives rise to various 
analogues of itself; i.e., conceptions of necessary relations 
between factors given as different. If, however, we reject 
this formal view of thought, and regard it as essentially reflec- 
tive, i.e., as essentially the position of one thing through 
the position of another different from it, we find no difficulty 
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in the counter problem, how thought can enable us to com- 
bine as necessarily related, the elements which we at first 
apprehend as different and external to each other. Now, the 
category of reciprocity is the highest category in which this 
reflective movement expresses itself; and it includes, therefore, 
the elements involved in the categories of substance and 
causality, in which the emphasis is laid upon the identity and 
the difference respectively. It may be said, therefore, to solve 
the difficulties which they leave unexplained, and to bring to 
light what in them is latent. But, though it thus carries us 
beyond the other categories of reflexion, it does not remove the 
essential defect of reflective thought itself. This becomes 
manifest if we consider that in reciprocity, the identity is pre- 
supposed and latent ; or, what is the same thing, we seem, in 
thinking things under this category, to start with a difference 
of substances which externally determine each other, though 
ultimately we are driven by the latent logic of the category to 
look for such a thorough-going reciprocity in the determina- 
tion of these substances, that their independence disappears 
and gives way to a correlation of factors, neither of which can 
exist without the other. And the only problem that remains 
is the problem how the unity or identity which we have thus 
reached should have expressed itself in such a duality of forms ; 
a problem, however, which is not difficult to solve, if we con- 
sider the correlativity of these forms, and the fact that the 
unity or identity is a mere abstraction when we do not regard 
it as expressing itself in their duality. 

Another way of indicating the defect of these categories, is to Ttesacatowr. 
point out that in them aU Kant is seeking to make intelligible dXnmJf*"” 
the consciousness of change, or, in other words, to bring it intore^i^’t?"” 

identity. 

relation with the unity of thought. Yet, ultimately, the ex- 
phination of change given by means of these categories seems 
to eliminate the fact to be explained by reducing cause and 
effect to identity, and resolving all difference of the elements in 
this identity into a difference of factors which are correlative 
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with each other, and only ideally separable. In this way we 
cany back the difference to unity, but we do not explain how, 
out of the unity, the difference should ever arise. For, as the 
category of causality loses its meaning whenever we cease to 
hold to the idea of disparate phenomena, of which one disap- 
pears when the other comes; so the category of reciprocity 
loses its meaning when we cease to hold to the idea of 
independent substances which maintain their independence 
even while they act and react on each other. The category of 
reciprocity, therefore, still contains a contradiction, as it starts 
with a difference which it explains away or idealises, yet 
without enabling us to conceive of the identity to which it 
brings us as itself the source of the difference, or as an identity 
which determines or differentiates itself. It is, therefore, a 
category in which we cannot ultimately rest satisfied; for, 
though it brings together the identity of substance and the 
difference of causality, it still brings them together in an 
imperfect and self-contradictory way, and it also must find its 
explanation in a higher category. 

Thh contra- What that higher category is, we may see if we consider 

dictioncan ° . 

in a WRher™'^ that. Under the category of reciprocity, objects are considered in 

citegoiy. themselves and in their relations to each other, without being 
also considered iu relation to the thought for which they are. 
For, so long as this is the case, to the ideal unity and identity 
to which in their difference they point, must always be opposed 
their real difference and change, and they cannot be conceived 
as factors in an organic whole, which in all its change remains 
one with itself. !Now, Kant at least points the way to this 
higher view of things when he maintains, not merely that the 
conscious self can draw from itself categories under which the 
manifold of sense may be determined as a world of coexisting 
objects with changing states, but that the consciousness of self 
presupposes such a consciousness of objects. For this means, 
not only that the unity of the self can, as it were, lend its own 
nature to the manifold to such an extent as to bind its different 
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elements together as parts of one whole, but that it must do so, 
in order to bring that manifold into relation to itself. It means, 
therefore, that the determination of a manifold under such 
categories is a necessary step in the development of the 
consciousness of self ; or, in other words, that that conscious- 
ness is not possible except in correlation with, though in 
distinction from, a world in space and time. And, if this is 
the case, then the manifold which is supposed to be externally 
given, as the material out of which the spontaneity of the 
understanding may manufacture a world, cannot really be an 
external or alien datum for the mind which thus operates on it. 
That which the subject needs, if it were merely as the ‘Ansto&a ’ 
in reaction upon which it becomes conscious of itself, cannot 
really be a foreign or alien matter ; nor can the process by which 
it is " given,” be regarded as the intinision of something external 
upon the unity of pure thought. Now, if this is so, the categories 
of necessary relation, (which presuppose the manifold as given, 
and only determine it so far as to bring its elements together 
by an external necessity, and therefore in the consciousness of 
an objective world which is opposed to the self,) will not be the 
highest categories by which we can determine objects. They 
will appear to be so, only so long as attention is directed mainly 
to the connexion of objects with each other, and not to their 
necessary relation to the unity of the self. For, when this last 
relation is brought into view, it appears at once that, as the 
consciousness of self presupposes the consciousness of objects, it 
presupposes the manifold to be connected as well as a synthesis 
of connexion established in that manifold. And the complete de- 
termination of the object iu relation to the conscious self, will not 
be reached, so long as the manifold is connected together merelj 
as constituting a world of objects in necessary external relations 
to each other. For such complete determination, it will be 
required also that the world of objects should be recognised as 
the essential counterpart of the conscious self, and therefore as 
in all its difference involving the unity of self-consciousness, ie., 
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a unity whifili in .self-onnsciousness becomes clearly revealed or 
manifested. The stage of thought in which we see the world 
as a whole of separate parts, which externally determine each 
other according to necessary laws, will not, therefore, on this 
view, be the highest stage of knowledge. It will be only 
the preparation for a still higher stage, in which the external 
connexion of things with each other, is regarded as itself the 
manifestation of an essential unity which they have with each 
other in virtue of their common relation to the self. Now, it 
was Kant’s great work to show that the determination of objects 
as such, and as necessarily connected parts of one objective 
world, is a determination which they have only in relation to 
the unity of the self. And it would seem as if, having taken 
this step to correct the abstractness of the view of the world as 
a whole, independent of the intelligence, he must go on to view 
that world as an organic whole in which the unity of the self 
manifests itself. But, for reasons which we shall have to dis- 
cuss in the next chapter, Kant stops at this point, and having 
recognised that the world is a system of nece.ssity only as an 
object for our intelligence, and therefore that as such a system 
it is merely a phenomenal world, he does not go on to modify 
this view of it, by the idea that the unity of intelligence under- 
lies it. Hence, he does not see that “ freedom is the ultimate 
truth of necessity.” On the contrary, he regards the intelligence 
as conscious of itself in relation, but only in negative relation 
to the phenomenal world of necessity, and therefore as rising to 
a consciousness of freedom only as it abstracts from that world. 
While, therefore, in virtue of the opposition between the unity 
of the self and the diversity of the world, the world is regarded 
as phenomenal, Kant does not see that the very principle which 
enables us to recognise it as phenomenal, enables us to pene- 
trate to the noumenon which is contrasted therewith. The 
necessary relation of the object to the self casts for Kant no 
new light on the object, which remains in opposition to the self, 
though necessarily related to it. It is this dubious position in 
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which the object is left in relation to the mind as essentially, 
yet merely negatively related to it, which occasions the main 
difficulties that appear in connexion with the Principles of 
Modality. And it is this also which finally gives rise to the 
Antinomies of Eeason ; for the contradictions which arise in 
relation to the phenomenal world, are due to the fact that we 
are obliged to regard it as a whole in itself, apart from the self, 
with a view to its determination as an object of knowledge, 
while yet we are unable to regard it as such a whole, because 
of its essential relation to the self 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE POSTULATES OF EMPIHICAL THOUGHT. KANT’S VIEW OF 
IDEALISM, AND OF THE BELATION OF INNER AND OUTER 
SENSR 

“ rjlHE categories of modality have this peculiarity, that they 
do not in the smallest degree add to the conception to 
which they are attached as predicates, but merely express its 
relation to the faculty of knowledge. . . . Hence, the 

principles of modality are nothing but explanations of the con- 
ceptions of possibility, actuality, and necessity in their empiri- 
cal application ; and therewith, at the same time, restrictions of 
all the categories to their purely empirical use, so as to exclude 
any employment of them to determine things in themselves. 
For, if we are not to take them in a merely logical sense, in 
which case they would only e.xpress analytically the form of 
tlwiKjht, but to apply them to the possibility, actuality, and 
necessity of thrags, then it must be in reference to possible 
experience and its synthetic unity that we use them, as being 
that in which alone objects of knowledge can be given.” ^ 

The principles of modality, in fact, gather up in themselves 
the results of the Criticism of knowledge, which has been going 
on in all the previous pages of the Criiigw; for the main 
business of the deduction of the categories and of the principles 
of pure understanding, was just to vindicate these conceptions 
>A. 210; B. 266. 
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and principles in relation to possible experience and to confine 
them to such experience. At every step, therefore, we had to 
turn the ontological question as to the possibility of things into 
the critical question of their possibility as objects of knowledge : 
or, in other words, we had at every step to set aside the 
ordinary dogmatic method of determining known or knowable 
objects without considering their relation to the knowing sub- 
ject. For, in answer to the ontological question, Kant maintained 
that we can say nothing, except so far as it is one with the 
logical question. In short, we can assert the possibility of that 
which is not, and the impossibility of that which is, contradic- 
tory with itself. The unintelligible cannot exist; for the 
assertion of its existence has no meaning. We can go beyond 
this only by considering the relation of objects to our faculty 
of knowledge. When we take this relation into account, we 
see that for the consciousness of objects as such, it is necessary 
that we should bring together conception and perception, 
determining the “ blind ” perceptions by pure conceptions, and 
giving a real content to the “ empty ” categories by means of 
the forms and matter of sense. Knowledge was thus shown 
to involve at once the " idealising ” or universalising of the 
particular matter of sense by thought, and the “realising” or 
particularising of the uuiversals of thought by sense. The 
possibility, actuality, and necessity of objects of knowledge 
may, therefore, be determined by reference to the conditions of 
knowledge, as well as in relation to the conditions of pure 
thought ; and we can say, not only that objects, as conedved 
must not be self-contradictory, but that, as hwwn, they must be 
confonned to the a priori conditions of perception and thought. 

Being so conformed, they will be possible ; if given in percep- 
tion, they will be actual ; while they.wull be necessarg only if 
they are connected with what is already determined as actual 
by means of the universal conditions o’f experience. 

^ DifHcalty to 

We found, however, that there was a special difficulty “I 

running through all the Critiq^iie as to the connexion of the two JoSiltyf 
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elements which have to he distinguished from and related to 
each other in experience ; and we may expect that this difficulty 
will recur in the discussion of the Postulates of Empirical 
Thought, which gathers up its general result This difficulty 
comes into view the moment we look closely at Kant’s defini- 
tions of possibility and actuality. “ That which agrees with 
the formal conditions of experience (of perception and concep- 
tion) is possible.” “ That which agrees with the material condi- 
tions of experience (of sensation) is actual.” Does this mean 
that these two sets of conditions may he separated — that, on the 
one hand, we can determine a thing as possible which we have 
not presented to us as actual, and that, on the other hand, we can 
have presented to us as actual that which we have not deter- 
mined as possible, i.e., which is not determined as such by the 
principles of pure understanding ? Or, does it mean simply to 
call attention to two aspects in which we must regard every 
object of experience as perceived and as conceived ? The 
answer to these questions cannot be given by a simple “ yes ” 
or “ no,” without a consideration of the different forms of 
language and the different ways of representing the connexion 
of the two elements to which Kant is led, according as he 
approaches conception from the point of view of perception, or 
perception from the point of view of conception. 

In the Aestlidic, Kant deals with the ordinary view of per- 
ceptions as immediately given ideas of particular objects. 
Hence, he speaks of perception as directly referred to its 
object, and of conception as indirectly referred to its object 
through the perception. The effect, however, of the Aesthetic 
was to take over to the side of the subject not only the sensa- 
tions but also the forms of time and space by which the object 
was supposed to be determined in perception, and to leave the 
object in itself utterly indeterminate, as a thing from which all 
perceptive predicates are withdrawn. But the next step, taken 
by Kant in the Analytic, involves the further reduction of the 
perception to a mere manifold, which has no unity, and is. 
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therefore, no idea of anything. To give it such unity, and 
therefore to refer it to an object, the conception must be 
predicated of it. We are, therefore, required to conceive our 
knowledge of an object as such as due to a process of judgment, 
in which the perception is brought under the conception of it ; 
yet, at the same time, we are taught that it is only through this 
process that there can exist for us any object about which it is 
possible to judge. This, however, is made more intelligible by 
the interposition, between sense and thought, of a syntliesis of 
the imagination which is conformable to the conception, 
or of which the conception is the principle “represented 
in its universality.” Imagination, acting in conformity with 
the conception upon the manifold of sense, is supposed to pro- 
duce an image, to which the conception can then be attached as 
a predicate. And we can see that the judgment so made is not 
a process of analysis, if we observe that the detachment of the 
conception from the iieiception, and the reference of the per- 
ception to the conception, are not two independent processes, 
but different aspects of one process of differentiation and 
integration, which is involved in the transition from a sensitive 
to a thinking consciousness. 

If we try to work out this view on the lines of Kant we fiud why both 

these modes of 

the old modes of expression taking new meanings. To say that 
conception is attributed to the object through perception 
remains true, only if we do not forget that it is just in lelation 
to the conception which is thus separated from it, and as de- 
termined by that conception, that a sensation becomes the per- 
ception of an object. Hence, we have two apparently con- 
tradictory forms of expression — (1) that the understanding by 
means of its conceptions refers our perceptions to objects, and 
(2) that conceptions are referred to objects only indirectly 
through perceptions. The former mode of expression is pre- 
ferred whenever Kant has to show that “perceptions with- 
out conceptions are blind ” ; the latter when he has to show 
that " conceptions without perceptions are empty.” For, in so 
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far as it is the recognition of t^e conformity of the synthesis 
of perception with a rule derived from a conception which 
enables us to objectify our perceptions or refer them to objects, 
it may be said that the object is not perceived but only con- 
ceived ; while, in so far as the images of perception are supposed 
to be formed by synthesis axjcording to a rule in order that they 
may be brought under the conception, it may be said that 
it is through the perception that the conception gets objective 
meaning.^ If, however, we do not carefully note the two 
aspects of the process of determining objects as such — as at 
once a determination of perception by conception, and of con- 
ception by perception — we may fail to appreciate either the 
necessity of the separation of the two, or the way in which 
they are brought back to unity in the judgment of experi- 
ence. 

ifowVrcap-'" This difficulty of co-ordinating the two sides of Kant’s 
dctmnlnedM thought sliows itsclf especially in the different views of 

IjerueptioQS of 

so reality or actuality, which we get when we are considering 
™ “mi'swcr?^ how Conceptions, and how perceptions, are to be determined 
as objectively valid or real In order to the possibility of 


^ The transcendental object is the correlate of the transcendental subject, 
which is “ neither a perception nor a conception, but merely the form of con- 
sciousness which is implied in all perception and conception, and enables us to 
turn them into knowledge.” (A. 382.) But the same thing is said of the 
transcendental object itself, whicbalsois neither a perception nor a conception. 
It is “a mere X, of which we know' nothing, and of which, according to the 
present constitution of our understanding, we can never know anything, hnt 
which comes in only to serve as the correlate of the unity of apperception, and to 
supply that unity to the manifold of sensible perception by means of which the 
understanding unites that manifold in the conception of an object.” [A. 231.) 
Kant goes on to say that, “the transcendental object cannot be detached from 
the data of sense, for otherw'ise nothing would remain through which it could 
be thought,” and that it is not to be taken as “ a particular object given to the 
understanding alone,” and determined for it by the categories ; for “ the cate- 
gories only serve to determine the transcendental object (the conception of 
something in general) by that which is given in sense.” This must be taken 
to mean that, while the perception is referred to an object only os brought 
under the conception, the conception is the conception of an object only as 
determining the perception. Each, therefore, apart from its relation to the 
other in the judgment, loses all its meaning. 
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experience uur perceptions must be determined by the schema- 
tised categories. But this means that a sensuous image cannot 
be recognised as the image of an object, unless it be brought 
under the principles of the understanding and determined as 
an element in the “context of experience.” Dreams and mere 
imaginations refuse to enter into that context, and it is by 
this that we distinguish them from realities. Hence, we find 
Kant saying in the Prolegomena that “space itself, with all 
the phenomena which it contains, are ideas, the objective 
validity of which is shown by their connexion according 
to the law of experience, just as the actual existence of 
my soul is shown by the connexion of the phenomena 
of inner sense”; and a few lines after he adds that “the 
doubt whether experience furnishes secure criteria to dis- 
tinguish it from imagination is easily removed, as, in fact, 
it is always removed in common life, by “investigating the 
connexion of the phenomena of inner and outer sense, accord- 
ing to the universal laws of experience.” It is thus the 
principles of understanding, and especially the Analogies of 
Experience, which determine for us what is real and what 
unreal, or, we should rather say, enable us to distinguish 
in what sense any particular appearance is real; for even 
a dream, recognised as such, is referred to a particular place 
in the context of experience. In this sense, it is only for 
a thinking consciousness that there can be any question as 
to the reality and unreality of its perceptions; and such a 
consciousness can answer the question only by showing that 
they are, or are not, really possible, i.e., that they can, or 
cannot, be connected with other perceptions according to the 
pure principles of the understanding. 

So far, however, we have been looking at experience from the when we ask 

how concep> 

side of perception. From the side of conception we seem to reach 
a somewhat different result. For conceptions have all their ^ 

validity in relation to perceptions; they are, therefore, regarded mm, wc get 

a different 

» Pre^er/omem, § 49, E. HI. 108 ; H. IV. 84. 
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merely as possible predicates of objects, which become actual- 
ised only in so far as their objects are given in sense. From 
this point of view, Kant maintains that no conceptions can 
be shown a priori to be conceptions of actual or even possible 
objects except so far as they are necessary to the possibility 
of experience. Even these are in themselves merely possible; 
for they can be shown to be necessary “only in relation to 
something accidental, viz., possible experience”; and they 
become actual only when, and because, data of sense are 
given which can be subsumed under them. From this point of 
view, then, conceptions as siteh. cannot go beyond possibility; 
and they cannot go even so far, unless they are conceptions 
necessary to experience. And it is perception alone which 
can carry us over from possibility to actuality. Nay, we 
tind Kant even speaking as if perception supplied in itself 
a sufficient criterion of reality, apart from all determination 
of it by conception, and as if such determination were neces- 
sary only to establish the reality of that which is not given 
in perception. To this view at least such language as the 
following would be most conformable : “ That the conception 
of a thing precedes its perception, signifies merely its possi- 
bility. But the perception, which furnishes the matter for 
the conception, is the one thing that gives it the character 
of reality. We may, however, recognise the existence of a 
thing before the perception of it, and therefore comparatively 
a priori, if only it be connected with certain of our perceptions 
according to the principles of their empirical combination, 
i.c., the analogies of experience.”^ Here, therefore, Kant 
speaks as if the difficulty were only as to the reality of 
what is not directly perceived, and as if, tlierefore, nothing 
were needed to certify for us the reality of that which is 
perceived or to “distinguish it from an imagination.” And it 
is in harmony with this that in the immediate context we 
tind him asserting that “in the mere conception of a thing 
1 A. 226; B. 273. 
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no character which determines it as existing can be in- 
cluded.”^ 

We can understand the possibility of Kant’s looking at 
the subject in these two opposite ways only if we remember 
the reciprocal presupposition of perception and conception 
in the judgment of knowledge, and the way in which Kant 
tries to explain it, now from the point of view of perception, 
and now from the point of view of conception. The effect 
of this is, no doubt, a formal contradiction which Kant himself 
never disentangles, but which vx must endeavour to dis- 
entangle, if we would do justice to him. The important 
point, as I have already indicated, is to distinguish the o(5or 
am and the 6So<t kutw, Le., the regres.sive method in which 
Kant follows experience back to its a priori conditions, and 
the progressive method in which he advances from the a 
prwri conditions to the experience which depends upon thr-m. 
In the former point of view, as we have seen, Kant begins 
with a supposed fact, say, the fact that " something happens,” 
and asks how it can become a fact for me. In this way he 
tries to show the necessity of the fonns of sense, of the con- 

1 In the BefieiiomM Kant\ (ii. § 1095) we find K.int sajing that " Possibility 
is thought without being given, while actuality is given without being thought, 
and necessity is given through being thought.” This statement (os Erdmann 
points out ill his note] finds its parallel in the idea of the Prolegomaui, accord- 
ing to which seiise-perception enables ns to make judgments which become 
jndgments of evperieiice by the aid of the categories ; and also in the language 
of the Critique (A. 90 ; B. 122), which, however, may be regarded as a pre- 
liminary statement. There are other passages where the same ideas are 
traoeabie. On the other hand, it is the prevaiiing view of the Analytic 
that perceptions (not conceptions) are in themselves the subjective deter- 
minations of the mind, winch are referred to objects as they are bound 
together in accordance with the principles of the pure understanding, and 
that, apart from this, they are ‘ for us as good as nothing.’ We cannot bring 
these two statements into line with each other, unless we regard them as 
an imperfect expression of the truth that neither perception nor conception 
has any meaning for us except as combined in the judgment. In the unity 
of the judgment, the perception may be regarded as expressing the reality, 
and the conception the possibility ; but they have that force only as factor’s 
in the judgment of necessity, which, as Kant says, is "existence as given 
through its very possibility,” 


Why Kant 
never com. 
pletcly solves 
the (.ontradlL. 
tion between 
these two 
answuis. 
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ceptions of the understanding, and finally of the unity of 
uppei'ceptiou, — all in order that the supposed facts of nature 
may become facts for me. Kant thus vindicates the n jyriori 
generally as necessary to the possibility of experience. What 
he does not recognise is that, as these conditions are con- 
ditions without which the facts would not exist for us, i.c., 
as without these conditions the facts would lose for us all 
the determination which they seemed at first to have, we can 
no longer speak as if there were an element in them which 
is given apart from the process whereby they become known. 
What we have been doing in the deduction of the a priori prin- 
ciples has been simply to show that the object has no meaning 
except as an existence for a self, and that, therefore, we arc 
obliged to add on the new qualifications which are involved in 
this relation, if we would not take away from it all the quali- 
fications whicli it has as an object. But, having followed 
out this argument to its result, we cannot be allowed to tuni 
round, and speak as if there were something given — if 
not an object, a perception, or if not a perception, a manifold 
of sense — apart from its being known. This rcsichiuvi of the 
original fact, however, Kant always preserves; and, consequently, 
the actuality or reality seems to him to be something addi- 
tional to the complete thought or real possibility of the object. 
Hence, while it is said that being is “for us as good as 
nothing,” if it is not being-for-tliought, yet hemg ns given is 
still conceived to be something over and above Icing-for-tJiovghf. 
The idea of a logical subsumption of perception under con- 
ception holds its ground, even Avhen it is confessed that 
perception is nothing for us except as subsumed, and it is 
all but confessed that the tlwught is nothing for us (it is 
said to be empty) except in relation to the perception it is 
supposed to subsume, i.e., that thought has no meaning exce2)t 
as referring to being and including it. In other words, as 
there is no being except being-/o?’-thought, so there is no 
thought which is not the thought of being, — being manifest- 
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ing itself in consciousness to anotlier, or, in self-consciousness, 
to itself. 

If the 6So 9 am stops short of its goal, the o^os Karai 
becomes impassible. This is what is meant by Kant’s asser- 
lion that, even if we have the complete thought of an object, oonb'ciousno?# 

^ presupposes 

even though we fully understand the conditions of its possi- 
bility, we are not able apart from perception to say that it is 
real. If this meant merely that .speculation has no meaning 
except as an interpretation of facts, or that all it can do is to 
discover what is really meant liy these facts, the statement 
would be quite une.vceptionable. It rvould in that case be 
only an explanation of the tine meaning that underlies the 
saying, nihil est in intdlcctu qvod non prius in sensu. It would 
be another way of stating that in our experience self-conscious- 
ness presupposes the consciousness of objects, and cannot be 
other than a return upon the unity involved in that conscious- 
ness.^ If we could, therefore, conceive of a thought which was 
not relative to perception, or did not include it, such thought 
could never by its own movement make its way to perception. 

If self-consciousness could be divorced from the consciousness 
of objects, the breach could never be healed. But no such breach 
ever exists. No doubt, in the first appearance of self-conscious- 
ness, the self is abstractly opposed to the object ; and in the 
advance of reflexion, this ojiposition reappears as the distinction 
of conception from perception — conception in which the mind 
seems to abide with itself, from perception in which it seems to 
come into contact with something different from itself. Kant s 

* We must, however, always remember that the consciousness of objects 
does not exist apart from this return. Apperception, from one point of view, 
is only the interpretation of perception ; but this interpretation exists always, 
though it may be as yet in what Kant calls a “ weak ” form, in all that can 
be properly called perception. “ This consciousness may be but weak, so that 
we are aware of it only in the effect and not in the act itself, ». e. , t hat we do not 
coimect it immediately with the genesis of tlie idea ; but, in spite of this dis- 
tinction, one consciousness must always be discoverable,” (when a manifold is 
bound together in the idea of an object,) *' however it may want outstanding 
cleamess,” t.c,, the clearness which belongs to the conception as at once dis- 
tinguished from, and referred to, the perception (A. 104). 
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sepamtion of the analytic movement of thought from the 
.synthetic movement of knowledge is another form of the same 
fundamental contrast. But, if we. ask how the analytic unity 
of thought becomes possible, we are obliged to say with Kant 
that it is mediated by the synthetic unity of the consciousness 
of objects.’ And it is difScult to see how, consistently with 
this view of analy'sis as being synthesis and something more 
Kant could still speak of it as something less. In any case, 
the absolute opposition of possibility to reality, of conception 
to perception, stands or falls with the opposition of analysis to 
synthesis ; and the same considerations that are fatal to the 
latter must be equally fatal to the former. It is true, indeed, 
that we can think of something as possible which we do not 
know to be real, and which we cannot know to be real or 
unreal till new perceptions have enabled us to verify or reject 
it. Every scientific hypothesis furnishes an instance of such 
conceptions which are merely possible. But this means only 
that conception develops with, and in relation to, percep- 
tion; which is of course necessary, if conception is but 
perception returning upon the unity implied in it. If we do 
not know all the conditions of the po.ssibility of an object, we 
do not know its reality ; and if a new perception enables us 
to discover such reality, it is by enabling us to complete our 
thought of its possibility. Kant, however, speaks as if that 
thought might be completed, and yet the object be conceived 
as merely possible so long as it i.s not presented in sense : and 
on this it is a sufficient criticism to point out that in sense 
apart from thought no object can be presented, and that, if we 
take sense as meaning perception, the presentation of the object 
in perception necessarily implies an addition to our thought of 
it, and, — in the case where a perception enables us to verify a 
hypothesi.s, — this addition must be just that which is needed to 
correct and complete our hypothesis, or our conception of the 
real possibility of the object in question. If we could know 
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the whole conditions of an object apart from perception, we 
should know its reality ; and that we cannot do so, merely 
means that there is no such thing as thought apart from 
perception, no thought which is not the return of perception 
upon itself. On the other hand, through the presence of an 
object in sense, we should not know its reality if such presence 
were anything externally added to thought ; for, in that case it 
would be at most the presence of a sensuous image, which 
could not tell us anything about the possibility of any object 
as such.^ 

I In the Works of T. H. Green, II. 63 ntq,, this distinction is fully 
discussed, and Kant’s position in relation to it clearly stated. The fol- 
lowing passage may be quoted “ It is not that there are three sorts of 
objects, the possible, the real, the necessary, hut that the real world is 
known to us through a succession of experiences, which the unity of the under- 
standing renders a whole of mutually qualifying elements, and that thus to us 
in any stage of experience, there are many possibilities of which we cannot yet 
say whether they are real ; they are pomlilitm, as not being inconsistent, 
according to the formal conditions of experience, with our hitherto experience, 
but poBsihUities of which we cannot say that they are real, because our hitherto 
experience is only a part of possible experience.” 

“ Kant’s error (I think] lies in treating mch possibility as ‘ objective possi- 
bility.’ ft is not objective possibility, unless consistent with the whole order 
of the world as it is, and whatever is possible in this sense is also real. In 
this latter (the true) sense of the * objectively possible,’ it is quite true that 
the object, when from possible it becomes real, is ‘ not further determined,’ 
but only so because in this sense the possible and the real are the same. To 
the objectieely pomble in the above sense, the occurrence of a sensation (a new 
perception) on our part makes no difference. To the mhjeetivdy jpoiinbh it may 
make a great difference. It may verify or falsify an hypothesis. A 'subjec- 
tively possible ’ conception must precede every experiment. The experiment 
shows whether a relation of phenomena, supposed to be possible, is real or not, 
Through it nothing becomes real which was not real before. ' Is it not the 
case, however,’ it may be said, ‘ that through it what was conceived ae po-,Me 
comes to be conceived as real, and that without any change in the content of 
conception 1 ’ No, because the experiment always involves the analysis of some 
phenomena not analysed before ; it enables yon to judge that a really always 
accompanies h, whereas before you only guessed it, because, after a crucial 
experiment, you are able to set aside all conditions in the complex phenomena, 
which included 6, and which a had been found to follow, except h itself.” 

“ Thus, taking the ' possible object ’ in one sense, it is quite true that the 
occurrence of a perception correspon^ng to it makes no difference to its con- 
tent; but of such an object it is unmeaning to say that, through the occurrence 
of perceptions, from being possible it becomes real. Taking ‘ possible object ’ 
in another sense, it is quite true that the occurrence of a perception converts 
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While, then, it must, in a sense, be admitted that perception 
is logically prior to thought, and consciousness of objects to 
self-consciousness, it is not allowable for us to treat the former 
as having any residuum in them which is separate from, and 
inaccessible to, the latter. We can, however, see how Kant 
should hold that it was so, when we consider how he regarded 
pure self-consciousness as an analytic judgment, and how con- 
sequently he conceived thought as confined to mere analysis of 
all matter given to it. It is true that he gives us the means 
of correcting his error when he speaks of the analytic unity of 
apperception as implying or presupposing the synthetic unity 
(of the consciousness of objects). But, as I have often pointed 
out already, he regards the relation of the former to the latter 
as negative, just as if self-consciousness were reached merely by 
abstraction from some part of the contents of the consciousness 
of objects. And, as the method of mere abstraction cannot be 
reversed, he holds that the necessity of the d3oj kcIto), ie., of 
the reference of perception to thought, does not involve the 
necessity of the oSos am, i.c., of the reference of thought to 
perceptiou. He is obliged, indeed, to regard thought as taking 
on a synthetic function in relation to the data of sense ; but he 
holds (1) that this synthetic function is to be explained by the 
reflexion of the pure or formal unity of thought (in the analytic 
judgment) upon the forms of sense, and (2) that it cannot 
yield any results higher than the mathematical principles and 
the analogies of experience, i.e., it cannot do more than enable 
us to establish necessary relations between elements given as 
disparate from thought and from each other. The categories of 
e.xterual relation are thus its highest products, the furthest point 
to which pure thought can go in introducing its own unity into 
the data of sense. And in these categories, after all, we have 
only analogues of the unity of thought. To go further than 
this, and establish an organic unity between the difi'erent 


its poasibility into reality, but, in doing so, it further deltrminet t/ie coii' 
eeption of the object.” 
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elements thus taken up, is a step from which we are pre- 
cluded by the nature of space and time, the conditions of 
the given matter which thought tries to absorb. And it 
follows, of course, that we are not able to establish such a 
unity between thought itself and the matter it takes up. In 
dealing with the matter of sense, thought is, as it were, an 
epimpis in paHibus infiddimi, and cannot thoroughly convert 
that matter to the likeness of its own transparent unity : 
rather, it is itself subdued to the element it works in, and 
produces only a synthesis or external combination which is 
analogous to that unity. And it is this that explains the final 
recoil of thought upon ideas set up by itself as a goal for its 
endeavour, as an aim which it must follow in all its empirical 
work, but with whicli tlie result of that work remains always 
incommensurable. 

If we reject this view, on the ground that the seeming con- 
tingency of objects in relation to the conscious self, and the cxpenenM 

. . . . . cannot be 

consequent opposition between perception and conception, is je^rdrfaa 
simply due to the oidinary abstract view of things as unrelated 
to the subject for which they are, we must also reject Kant's 
idea that conceptions in general, and especially the conceptions 
which are the conditions under which objects are determined as 
such, are themselves merely possible. The universal conditions 
of all experience cannot themselves be regarded as particulai' 
conditions, which require to be united with other conditions in 
order to constitute knowledge. It is true that there is no 
meaning in the iinivereal except in relation to the particular, 
any more than in the particular except in relation to the 
universal ; but this only proves that we cannot trace experi- 
ence back to a thought and a perception, which exist independ- 
ently of each other. The transcendental deduction, while it 
shows that particular facts or objects exist for us only through 
the conceptions of the pure understanding, forbids us to turn 
our hand and speak of these conceptions as hypothetical till 
real objects are given in sense. Tor, on the one hand, it is 
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only as already determined by those principles that sense can 
supply any particulars that could be supposed to verify them, 
and such verification, therefore, would come too late or would 
involve a circle in reasoning. And, on the other hand, the 
transcendental reflexion which calls attention to the universal 
as presupposed in the particular, as it reaches the universal 
only throwjh the particular, does not need to look to the 
particular for any further verification of the reality of the 
universal. AVhat appears in particular cases as such verifica- 
tion is always, as has been already shown, the completion and 
correction of our conceptions by new conceptions ; and if the 
new perceptions which are said to verify our conceptions, did 
not also bring new conceptions, i.c., if they did not add to 
our conception, they could not bring to it any verification which 
it has not got. already simply in being thought. 
lOjW if^ however, this view be adopted, a great change will be 
fcdaa produced in the Kantian conception of the principles of 
modality. For these principles are supposed to call attention 
‘ondthe nature of known objects as determined by their relation 
igenre. subject, and especially to the limitation of knowledge to 

phenomena, which arises out of this relation. But in what 
sense is this limitation to be understood ? It does not mean, 
we have seen, that we are limited to the knowledge of objects 
given as such in sense, for no objects are so given. It means 
that objects exist for us onty through a synthesis of the 
manifold of sense in relation to the unity of the conscious self, 
and that, therefore, the determination of these objects in them- 
•selves and in their relations, as constituting one world of 
experience, cannot give us a complete knowledge of them, till 
we have realised that it is a detennination for the self and by 
the self. When, however, we thus regard all objects as objects 
for-a-self, our conception of these objects and their relation 
becomes essentially altered. Thus, the perception that the 
action and reaction of objects upon each other only exists /or 
a conscious self and cannot be separated from their relation to 
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such a self, should lead us to recoguise that, beneath the appear- 
ance of external action and reaction, there is a deeper community 
or unity of objects, of which such apparent external determina- 
tion by each other is the manifestation. It should prepare us, 
in fact, for the discovery that the external relations of objects 
are the result of a deeper internal or organic relation of them, 
which is hid from us only by the abstract way in which the 
ordinary consciousness and also science deal with objects, with- 
out regard to their relation to the self. This, Kant, of course, 
does not recognise ; but he at least recognises that the relation 
of objects to the self cannot be brought under the same cate- 
gories as those which determine the relations of objects to each 
other fov the self. And it is one of the chief objects of his 
critical work, to show that the consciousness of this relation of 
objects to the subject makes a complete change in our conception 
of these objects, authorising us to bring them under determina- 
tions to which they could not be subjected if they were regarded 
as things in themselves. But he uses tliis idea only as a justi- 
fication for tlie application of the Mathematical Principles 
and the Analogies of Experience. Tliat is, he attempts to 
show only that objects are necessarily determined in relation 
to each other by these principles, because they are deter- 
mined in relation to the self. But he does not see that the 
perception of the necessary relation to the self of the objects 
as so determined, throws a new light on the objects themselves, 
and alters our view of their relations. It is, however, obvious 
that, if we say that objects are determined, r.g., by the Analogies 
of Experience, only in relation to the self, we are forced to 
change our views of these very Analogies, and to recognise that 
the objects which, under these Analogies are regarded as ex- 
ternally determining each other, have really a deeper community 
or unity with each other. 

Of this point I shall speak further at the end of this chapter, 
For the present, it is sufficient to repeat that the reason why 
Kant refuses to advance to such a conception, which yet he was 
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the first to suggest, lies in his rooted prejudice as to the 
analytic character of tliought in itself. In spite of this analytic 
character, Kant regards thought as furnishing in relation to the 
forms and matter of sense, certain principles of connexion, by 
which the manifold of sense may be determined so as to give 
rise to a consciousness of objects ; but here he stops. Having 
brought the extraneouslj' given manifold into unity under the 
conception of an object, the thinking subject, according to Kant, 
is conscious of itself in relation, but only in negative relation, to 
that object. And it still appears as an accident that an object 
should be present to it at all ; or, to put it more definitely, that a 
manifold of sense sliould be present to a subject (which is in itself 
a pure unity) as tlie material out of which an objective conscious- 
ness can be developed. This mere contingency of objects oi' 
experience in relation to the subject as such, is maintained by 
Kant in spite of his own recognition that, apart from the 
consciousness of objects, the consciousness of self would be 
impossible. 

The contingency of experience in relation to thought as 
stated by Kant, has two aspects : it is a general and a 
particular contingency. In the former aspect, it is a.sserted to 
be a contingency that any materials for experience .sliould lie 
given at all; in the latter aspect, it is asserted to Ije a 
contingency that just such materials sliould be given as are 
actually supplied in sense. In other words, there is nothing 
in the nature of the universal determinations of possible 
experience that makes it necessary that any object should be 
given, any experience be realised by us ; and there is nothing 
in these determinations that makes it necessary that the 
experience realised should be just such as we actually have ; 
for the nature of our intelligence merely fixes certain conditions 
as to the kinds of experience which are possible, but within 
these conditions, leave.s everything free. Of the first of these 
kinds of contingency we have already spoken, and it has been 
pointed out that Kant’s own assertion, that the consciousness of 
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objects is presupposed iu the couseiousness of self, contains its 
refutation. Por that cannot be said to be contingent for the 
self without which there would be no conscious self, and strictly 
speaking, no self at all. We can therefore say, that for the self, 
the object is a necessary presupposition ; and from this we may 
immediately infer that it must be given in conformity with the 
» ]oriori conditions of perception and conception ; or, in other 
words, the sensational matter taken up into experience must be 
capable of a synthesis by the imagination which is in conformity 
with the principles of the pure understanding. But beyond 
this, the matter may be regarded as free from any determina- 
tion by thought, and therefore the particular laws of nature, as 
weU as the particular objects to which they appl)', might, so 
far as we can see, be very different from what we find them 
empirically to be. 

Now, without for the present questioning the general point Thoidwoitiie 

gg np Tft! cos* 

of view from which this distinction is drawn, we mav notice 

that in the second edition of the Griiipir, Kant introduces a Selrcrad'ai- 

new determination into the tiunscendental view of the objects collection of 

tbCTcuitioa of 

of our knowledge, to which all particular objects are required 
to conform, and, in fact, extends in one important aspect the 
u priori determination of experience. In the first edition he 
had maintained that all particular experiences must conform to 
principles which were developed by schematising the categories 
in reference to time. And, as time is the general form of all 
perceptions, outward and inward, it seemed to follow that these 
principles apply indifl'ereiitly to external and intermil experience 
alike ; though there may be certain other conditions derived 
from the nature of space, which most be taken into account in 
applying them to outer experience. But in the second edition 
of the Critique, we find Kant maiulainiiig that it is only to 
outer experience under the form of space that the principles of 
pure understanding must be applied, at least iu the first 
instance, and that any application of them to inner experience 
is secondary, if indeed it be possible at all. He thus, as I have 
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said, attempts in one way to extend his conception of tlie n 
■priori conditions of experience, in so far as he makes it include 
tlie determination by the eategories of the matter of sense as 
given under the form of space, as well as under the form of 
time ; yet, in another way, he limits that conception, in so far as 
he asserts that the principles so developed apply only to outer 
experience, and not in the same sense to inner experience. 
Outer and inner experience cease to be two parallel kinds of 
knowledge, and the latter becomes posterior to, and dependent 
on, the former. The result of this is that Kant takes up an 
altogether different attitude towards the so-called " Idealist,” nc., 
towards those who deny the reality of external objects as such, 
or at least the possibility of proving it. To show this, it will 
be necessary to trace the development of his thought in some 
detail. 

uirabcrts The luetliod of dealing with the Idealists whicli Kant 

difticult^ us to 

tunc. adopts in the first edition of the Critique, may be described 
by saying that he partly lowers internal experience to the 
level of external experience, and partly raises external ex- 
perience to the level of internal experience. Lambert’s 
criticism of the Disitiialion had already brought Kant face 
to face with a difficulty that arose out cf his view of .space 
and time a.s forms of perception. Lanrbert had found it 
comparatively ea.sy to regard space as merely an ideal form, 
seeing that it is a form under which we know things other 
than ourselves ; but he had found it hard to take the same 
view of time as the fonn of inner experience, and to admit 
that we know even our own states merely as phenomena 
and not in their real nature. 

]n answer to this objection, Kant argues that, as we can 
luto*"'' determine the relation of things in time a prim, time can- 
(.xperience. ^ determination of things which belongs to them 

apart from our perception. Self-perceptiori, as the perception 
of our states in time, is thus aflected by a form which re- 
duces the object-self to the phenomenal level, to which 
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things without us are admitted to be reduced by the fact 
that we know them only through our own ideas. The 
mediation of a form, under which things are brought in 
being perceived, is implied in both cases; and if it reduces 
the one into a phenomenon, it must reduce the other 
also. The error which has led to the idea that things in 
space are inaccessible to that immediate perception, in which 
our inner being is present to us, is explained more fully in 
Kant’s comment upon the fourth Paralogism of national 
Psychology. It had been argued by Descartes and others 
that our consciou.sness of external things is problematic, 
because they are outside of us, and therefore we can know 
them only by their effect upon us. For, “ the inference 
from effect to cause is always doubtful,” and it might be 
that, after all, what we referred to something external, was 
to be regarded simply as the result of something internal. 
In this way Descartes was led to maintain that all we can 
be sure of is the play of our own states of consciousness. 
To this Kant answers that, while in a sense it is true that 
we cannot go beyond ourselves and what is immediately 
present in our consciousness, yet the inference drawn in 
regard to things in space is erroneous; l^ecause it involves 
a confusion between the e.ihrmlity of things to each other, 
an externality which belongs to them only as they arc 
present in our con.sciousness, and an eetivrudifii to conscious- 
ness, which would be lire negation of such presence. But, 
if it is once seen that things can be determined as in space 
only as they are objects of perception to us, it becomes 
impossible to make such a confusion, or to think that “ in 
space ” means “ out of consciousness.” The “ outness ” is 
recognised as existing between objects which are for con- 
sciousness, and not between consciousness and object, s. Kow, 
this is what Descartes and his followers overlooked, and 
therefore their “ Transcendental llealism led directly to Em- 
pirical Idealism.” Considering space to be a determination 
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of things in themselves, not only in their relations to each 
otlier but also in their relation to the mind as a thing in 
itself, they were obliged to denj’’ that we can have real 
knowledge of that, which ce liypothesi is outside of our minds 
just as one external object is outside of another. On the 
other hand, Kant claims for his own Transcendental Idealism 
tliat, just because it teaches that reciprocal externality can 
belong to objects only in relation to us who perceive them 
as in space, it shows that we perceive external objects in 
space just as directly and immediately as we perceive the 
states of our own consciousness in time. It niaj', indeed, 
be objected that we are liable to illusions, and seem some- 
times to perceive objects in space which do not really 
exist ; and, that being the case, it may be asked whether 
space itself with all its contents may not be illusory. But, 
the answer is that the very pos-sibility of such an illusion 
pre.suppose.s the reality of space. An illusion is a particular 
phenomenon refen-ed to the wrong place in the context of 
experience, but it presupposes the existence of that context. 
To suppose that space and all outer experiences arc illusion.s 
would be virtually to deny that consciousness makes a dis- 
tinction between the different elements of its content, which 
it obviously does make, on the ground of the nullity of an- 
other distinction which it cannot possibly make. We cannot 
divide the contents of consciousness into a content which is 
in consciousness, and a content which is out of consciousness ; 
but we certainh' can and do make a distinction between 
objects in space and the successive perceptions or feelings 
of the sen.sitive subject, which, as such, are not apprehended 
as in space, and therefore not as S23atially related to each 
other. It is tlie vain searcii for an impossible object ex- 
ternal to me in the sense of being out of my comsciousness, 
which throws doubt upon the .simple fact that there are 
objects ill coiiscioiusiiess whicli are represented as external 
to each other, and as different from the ideas which arc 
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refcn’ed to my subjective states. But, if there were objects 
out.side of me in the former sense, they would not be in 
space; for nothing can be in space which is not rqpremvted 
as being in it. It is true that, as in the case of the illu- 
sion mentioned above, we may represent as existing in space 
what is not really there ; but this merely means that we 
have given a wrong interpretation to certain sensations, or 
that we have referred a phenomenon to the wrong place in 
the context of experience. But the correction of such an 
error can come only from the necessity we are under of 
finding a place for everything in that one context. If I 
see something which I believe to be a tangible object on 
the window pane, and if when I put out my hand to touch 
it I find nothing, I discover that the supposed object does 
not conform to relations of sight and touch which I have 
otherwise learnt to hold good for objects of external per- 
ception ; hence, I am obliged to find another interpretation 
for the visual appearance in question. But, both the mistake 
and its correction would be impossible, if there were no 
ordered connexion of external experience to which pheno- 
mena could be referred. And if there be such an ordered 
connexion, that is all that we mean by existence in space. 
In like manner, all that we mean by existence in time is, 
that there is a similar connexion of phenomena as repre- 
sented in it. On the other hand, if by the existence of 
objects we mean their existence as things in themselves, 
apart from all conditions in which they are perceived 
and known, we are not able to say whether the unknown 
ground of external phenomena is, or is not, different from 
the unknown ground of internal phenomena; for we are 
not able to say anything definite about either. “ If any 
one should ask whether ray Psychology is dualistic, I an- 
swer, ‘ Certainly, but only in an empirical sense ’ ; by 
which I mean that in the connexion of experience matter 
is really presented to outer sense as a phenomenal substance, 
VOL. I. 2 Q 
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just as the thinking ego is really presented to inner sense 
as a phenomenal substance. In both cases, the phenomena 
must be connected together according to the rules which 
this category of substance brings into the connexion of inner 
and outer perceptions, with a view to the constitution of an 
experience. But, if it be proposed to me to widen the con- 
ception of Dualism and to take it, as is usually done, in a 
transcendental sense, I must point out that by such a course 
I should deprive myself of any ground for maintaining 
Dualism, in preference to eidier of the other alternative sys- 
tems of Materialism or Spiritualism. To assert such a 
Dualism would simply be to confuse a difference in our 
way of representing objects (which in themselves remain 
unknown) with a difference of these objects in themselves. 
I myself as represented by inner sense in time, and objects 
in space outside of me, are indeed specifically different lihc- 
nomem, but this does not enable me to think of them as 
different things. The transcendental object which lies at the 
basis of external phenomena, like that which lies at the 
basis of internal perception, is neither matter nor a thinking 
being in itself, but a, to us unknown, gi'ound of the phe- 
nomena which enable us to attain our empirical perception 
of each of these kinds of object."' 

twa viow’to™ These considerations are then applied by Kant to remove 
to the difficulty which, on the ordinary theory, was felt as to 
the connexion of mind and body. The whole difficulty, he 
thinks, lay in the hypostasis of external phenomena, which 
were supposed to be things e.xisting outside of our con- 
sciousness with the same quality which they have in our 
consciousness. For, when the relation was thus conceived, the 
question how the things produced the ideas corresponding 
to them, was beset with difficulty. " To an external object 
none but external effects, ie., changes of place, could be 
attributed; nor could it possess any powers except powers 
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to determine spatial relations. But, in us, all effects pro- 
duced are thoughts ; and to these no relation of place, no 
change of place, and no spatial form can be assigned. 
Hence, we completely lose the guiding thread which, in ex- 
ternal perception, is supplied by the sui-vival of causes in 
their effects, when we try to follow external objects in their 
effects upon inner sense. AVe should, however, reflect that 
bodies are not things in tlieniselves whicli are immediately 
present to us, but phenomena of an unknown object; and 
that motion is not the effect of this unknown cause, but 
merely the phenomenal .ippearance of its influence upon our 
sense. Body and motion, then, being neither of them things 
outside of us but only ideas within us, we do not need to suppose 
that the motion of matter produces ideas in us ; but motion, 
with the matter which reveals itself in motion, is itself a 
mere idea; and the whole self-made difficulty reduces itself 
to the question how, and through what cause, the ideas of 
our sensibility are so connected together, that those which 
we call external perceptions can be repiesented according to 
empirical laws as objects without us.”^ AVhen this is un- 
derstood, it becomes unnecessary to resort to any such hypo- 
thesis as that of pre-established harmony or that of occasional 
causes, in order to get rid of the idea of a physical influence 
of matter upon mind ; for, the difficulty of the latter hypo- 
thesis lay in the fact, that moving matter was taken for a 
thing in itself and not for a phenomenon. From the point 
of view we have now reached, vre must give another shape 
to the problem, and ask how a thinking being can have 
external perceptions. In tliis shape, however, as Xant main- 
tains, the problem is obviously insoluble ; and our reference of 
each perception to a thing in itself as its cause is merely a 
way of marking the position of a hiatus in our knowledge. 
The question, indeed, is one which we are so far from being 
able to answer that we cannot even say whether, if the 
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power of external perception were taken from us, we should, 
or should not, be able still to think these or other objects. 

Let us restate this argument of Kant a little more freely. 
On the ordinary view of the relation of mind and matter, 
we have to think of the motion of a body as producing sensa- 
tion, if not perception, in the mind, just in the same way in 
which it produces motion in another body. But if we adopt 
such an idea, we necessarily make a leap from a cause to an 
effect which is not homogeneous with it ; we completely “ lose the 
guiding thread which is supjjlied by the survival of causes in 
their effects.” There is no identity continuing itself in the 
change, but rather a complete /ieru^affis ek aXXo yem. This 
difficulty, however, which the Cartesians and Leibniz sought to 
evade by the theories of occasional causes and of pre-established 
harmony, disappears, as Kant here contends, whenever wo 
realise that both effect and cause are plienomenal ; though the 
former are phenomena presented under the forms of space 
and time, and the latter are phenomena presented onl^ 
under the form of time. Putting it otherwise, when we 
consider that motion is essentially motion for a perceiving 
self, ie., is “an idea,” and that the supposed effect, tlie 
sensation produced, is simply another event, which also is, 
only as it is for the perceiving self, i.c., also is an idea, the 
difficulty of connecting these two kinds of “ideas” seems 
to disappear or to become less important. They both form 
links in one context of experience, though the one is represented 
as an event happening to a phenomenal substance determined 
in space, while the other is represented as liappening to 
a phenomenal substance which has no determination as in 
space. Both have to be taken as mere phenomena or ideas, 
though it so happens that the objects in space “have the 
illusive characteristic that they appear, as it were, to detacli 
themselves from the soul and hover outside of it.” While 
therefore, we cannot understand "how external perception 
should be possible for us,” we do not find any absolute chasm 
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opening between it and internal perception such that only 
a deus ex machina can bridge it over. 

This solution seems at first satisfactory ; and no doubt it p "* to 
does remove the ordinary dualistic difficulty, which gave rise 
to the theories of “Occasional Causes” and “ Pre-established ox^rienoe? 
Harmony ” ; for it shows that the external object, as well as 
the self as an object, is relative to the self as a subject, 
and that in that sense both are “ ideas.” But we soon find the 
difficulty returning upon us in another shape. Por, according 
to this view, we are obliged to regard all phenomena as 
constituting one context of experience, in which all inner as 
well as all outer phenomena are combined according to the 
principles of the pure understanding. How, in the first place, 
such a view, as Kant indicates in the passage just quoted, 
would compel us to conceive the individual thinking sub- 
ject as a substance among other substances, acted on by 
them and reacting upon them. But, even in the first edition 
of the Critique, reciprocity is treated by Kant himself, as 
a category which must be schematised not only in relation 
to time but also to space, and as therefore a category which 
can be applied only to things which are determined as existing 
in space. And in this very chapter in which he speaks of 
the “ thinking ego as a phenomenal substance,” we find Kant 
observing that Psychology and Physics differ greatly ; in so 
far as in the latter science much truth can be developed 
a priori out of the mere conception of an extended impene- 
trable thing, while in the former out of the mere conception of 
a thinking being nothing can be so developed. " Now,” Kant 
goes on, “ the reason of this is that, though both are pheno- 
mena, the phenomenon of outer sense has something standing 
or permanent in it which furnishes a substratum underlying 
its changing determinations, and thereby puts into our hand 
a conception fruitful in synthesis, viz., that of space and a 
phenomenon in it ; while time, the sole form of inner percep- 
tion, has nothing permanent ; and so under the form of time 
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we can have presented to us only the change of determination.s, 
but no object to characterise by their means. For, in that 
which we call the soul all is in continual flux, and nothing 
abides, except (if that could be brought into the question), the 
pure ego, which is quite simple, — in the sense that the idea of 
it has no content, no manifold, in it, — and which for that 
reason seems to represent a simple object. It would, however, 
be truer to say that it designates or marks off the ego 
from other objects, than that it represents it.”^ “For this 
ego is neither a perception nor a conception of any object: 
it is merely a form of consciousness, which is implied in 
all perception and conception, and enables us to turn them 
into knowledge — supposing always that something other than 
the mere ego is given in perception, as the matter for the 
conception of an object.”'* But, if this be true, then the 
category of substance cannot properly be applied to the object 
of inner experience as such, nor can inner experience form part 
of a connected wliole or conte.xt of experience, including both 
inner and outer. 

The same conclusion may be reached in another way. 
Inner experience, as Kant describes it, differs in an im- 
portant way from outer experience. The elements of inner 
experience proclaim themselves at once as “ mere ideas,” 
while the elements of outer experience appear at least to 
be something more. They have, as Kant says, the "illusive 
characteristic of seeming to separate themselves from the 
soul, and hover without it.” But, Kant argues, the external 
object, like the idea of it, exists only for consciousness ; and in 
this point of view they are both " merely ideas.” Yet, there is 
a difference in the two cases, I may be conscious of an object, 
and then I may direct my attention to the determination 
of inner sense in virtue of which that object exists for me ; and 
thus I may distinguish between the idea as a mere status 
rqyresentaliviis of the subject, and the object which I know 
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through it. As Kant explains else\¥here, when I apprehend an 
object of experience and bring it under a conception, or even 
when I arbitrarily think an object, I determine my inner sense 
in a particular way in accordance with my thought, But, I can 
then proceed to observe this determination, and can say, “I 
have experienced what is necessary, say, in order to apprehend 
a figure of four sides in such a way as to enable me to 
demonstrate its properties. I thus get the empiric conscious- 
ness of the determination of my state in time by thought.”^ 
But this consciousness of the inner determination involved 
in the determination of the external object, cannot be taken as 
the consciousness of an object which is co-ordinate with the 
external object, or related to it as one phenomenon is to 
another according to the principles of the connexion of sub- 
stances in one experience. It cannot be so taken, because the 
former consciousness is a consciousness of what was involved in 
the latter, a consciousness of the determination of the inner 
life of the subject, by which the consciousness of an object 
is realised. Properly speaking, it is only in this last reflexion 
that the distinction of inner and outer experience emerges 
while, at the same time, they are seen to be correlates 
of each other. But it is impossible that the inner process, 
involved in the determination of the external object as such, 
can be treated as a phenomenon which is related according to 
the Analogies of E-\perience to the object which through 
it exists for us. The motion of my body by another body 
external to it, may, because my body is a sensitive organism, 
be a condition without which that other body would not 
for me become an object of perception. But the perception 
itself cannot be connected with the motion, as that motion 
is with the motions of other bodies. We have here a relation 
which we cannot explain without a ^terd^aenr «V a\\o yem. 
Without retracting the abstraction by which we think of moving 
things apart from their relation to sensitive subjects, we cannot 
, »R. X. 1.281 j H. IV. 499. 
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explain liow the motion of an objeot and perception as a state of 
the subject should be connected. And with the retraction of this 
abstraction we have got into a world which cannot be explained 
by the Analogies of Experience, without the aid of categories of 
a higher order. In any case, if we think of a motion as 
producing a sensation, still more a thought, we have brought in 
a new factor, which cannot be co-ordinated with the phenomena 
witli which we were previously dealing, as they are co-ordinated 
with each other. The inner experience to which attention has 
now been directed, is not another experience to be set beside 
outer experience, but one which includes it and goes beyond it. 
Inner experience is outer experience, and something more. 

How, it is obvious that between the periods of the first and 
second edition of the Crilique this difficulty, or at least the 
conviction that inner experience cannot be simply co-ordinated 
with outer experience on the ground that both are “ ideas,” was 
brought home to Kant.^ 

Already in the first edition he had, as has been shown 
recognised the impossibility of directly bringing inner experience 
under the category of .substance. Yet, in the Prolegomena, in a 
passage already quoted, he still speaks of the connexion of 
external phenomena according to empirical laws as “proving 
their objective trutli, just as the connexion of the phenomena of 
inner sense proves tlie reality -of my soul”;® and he maintains 
that we have to “ investigate the connexion of phenomena in 
inner sense according to universal laws of experience.” But 
various causes were sdready forcing him to realise more 

’ I express myself thus hesitatingly because Kant never completely realised 
the result of his changed point of view. He saw, as we shall find, that it is 
impassible to bring the soul, as the object of inner experience, under the same 
categories as the object of outer experience ; he saw also that the fonner is not 
parallel with the latter, but presupposes it, and is presented to us by a 
new reflective movement which goes beyond the consciousness of it ; but he 
still speaks of the phenomena of the inner life as part of the general mechanical 
nexus of nature, and indeed it is this that gives its paradoxical aspect to his 
view of man’s life as at once phenomenally subjected to natural necessity and 
nonmenally freed from it, 

“ Prdegomena, § 49 ; R. III. 108 ; H. IV, 85. 
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definitely what he meant by the distinction of inner and outer 
experience, as well as by the distinction of the objects of both 
from those things in themselves, or that thing in itself, to 
which both were to be ultimately referred. 

In the first place, as we have seen, he had already observed 
that inner experience cannot be properly brought under the hc c^ancter*’ 
category of substance, nor consecpiently under any of the 
Analogies of Experience which presuppose substance. And in 
writing his Metaphysical Rudiments of Physics, which was 
published before the second edition of the Critique, he was led 
by this and some other considerations, which will presently 
be mentioned, to renounce his fimt intention of applying his 
general theory of experience to Psychology as well as to 
Physics. For, he argues, in order to an a priori knowledge of 
definite objects in nature, it is necessary that “ we should be 
able to bring the conceptions of the pure understanding into 
relation with a corresponding a priori perception, ie., to con- 
struct the object of the conceptions or set it before us in an 
image of perception. Now, all rational knowledge by means of 
the construction of conceptions is mathematical. While, there- 
fore, a pure philosophy of nature, i.e., a philosophy which 
investigates the constitutive elements of the general conception 
of nature, may be possible without mathematics, it is only by 
means of mathematics that we can reach a pure doctrine as to 
the action of definite things of sense, whether material or 
spiritual." ^ Now “ Mathematics is not applicable to the 
phenomena of inner sense and their laws. At least the only 
law which we can speak of in this connexion is the law of 
continuity, which is manifested in the process of inner change. 

By the application of Mathematics to this law, however, we 
should get an extension of our knowledge of the soul, which 
would be related to the extended knowledge of body that 
Mathematics contributes to Physics, very much as the doctrine 
of the properties of a stiuight lino is related to the whole of 
’ lletaph, Anfangsgrunde rorreck; R. V. 309 j H. lY. 3G0. 
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Geometry. For the pure inner perception, in which the 
phenomena of the soul would have to be constructed, is time, 
which has only one dimension. Furthermore, even if we 
regard Psychology merely as a systematic art of analysis or an 
experimental doctrine, it cannot rise to the level of Chemistry; 
for the manifold of inner observation cannot be resolved into 
its elements, except by a merely ideal division. We cannot 
keep the parts separate and again unite them at pleasure. 
Still less can we subject another thinking subject to our 
experiments in a way that could produce any satisfactory 
result. Finally, our observation itself alters the state of the 
observed object and leads us to misinterpret it. Hence, Psy- 
chology cannot become more than a historic, and so far as may 
be, a systematic, doctrine of the nature of inner sense, ie., it 
can only be a description of the soul as a natural object, and 
not strictly a natural science of the soul or even an experi- 
mental doctrine in regard to it.”^ To this we have to add, 
what Kant says in another (already quoted) passage of the 
same work, that the phenomena of the inner life have no parts 
outside of each other, and therefore no parts which are sub- 
stances like things in space. Hence, it is possible to conceive 
that by a gradual diminution of intensity our consciousness 
should be reduced to extinction without any annihilation of 
substance. 

In this way Kant strips the inner phenomena, which he 
still regards as objects of experience, of the detenninations by 
which outer objects of experience are characterised ; and makes 
it impossible to treat the object of inner sense as taking its 
place on equal terms among the objects of experience. 

Kant’s two- Put there is another point of even more importance in rela- 

fold answer to * * 

tion to the evolution of Kant’s thought. In the interval 

aBerkoieion. j.}jg editions of the OrUiqiie, Kant was greatly 

influenced by the way in which the first edition was inter- 
preted. Kant’s reviewer in the Gelehrte Anzeiger of Gottingen 
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made it liis great charge against the Critipie that by it outer 
sense was brought down to the level of inner sense, i.e., that 
both were represented as having to do with mere “ ideas of our 
minds”; while he neglected to notice how the empirical reality 
of the objects of experience is connected with the universality 
of the principles of the pure understanding. He observed, so 
to speak, Kant’s levelling down, but not his levelling up of 
experience. On the other hand, he treated Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Idealism as fatal to the distinction between phenomena 
and things in themselves. But Kant “ never thought of ques- 
tioning ” that distinction ; nay rather — we may even say — ^it 
was one of his main objects to establish it, in order that he 
might be able to limit the application of the categories of 
necessary relation to objects of .sense or phenomena. 

In his notice of this criticism at the end of the Frokgmnena, 

Kant deals with the former of these points. “ The lU’inciple of 
all true Idealists, from the Eleatic school to Bishop Berkeley,” mtea the 
may, he declares, be gathered up in the formula that “ all ideas 
of things that come to us through .sense and experience areSS,^™®'^ 
illusory, and that truth is to be found only in the ideas of pure 
understanding or the pure reason. But, the principle which 
throughout rules and detennines my Idealism is, that all con- 
ceptions of things derived from pure understanding or pure 
reason are entirely illusory, and that truth lies only in experi- 
ence,” ^ And then he goes on to declare that, while he agrees 
with the Idealists in holding that “ time and space and what- 
ever exists in either must be reganled not as things in 
themselves or their properties, but only as belonging to the 
phenomena of these things,” he differs from them, and especially 
from Berkeley, in holding that, inasmuch as time and space are 
pure forms of our sensibility, “they with all their deter- 
minations can be known by us a prioi'i.” How, there can be 
no criterion of truth unless particular e.xperiences rest upon 
universal and necessary laws. The effect, therefore, of Berke- 
iR. III. 134jH.IV. 1Z2. 
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view of the empirical nature of our perceptions of space 
(and time) is, that phenomena are reduced to merely illusory 
appearances. On the contrar)', Kant contends that on his 
own doctrine time and space, in combination with the pure 
conceptions of the understanding, prescribe laws a priori, to 
all possible experience, and thus enable us to distinguisli 
reality from illusion. 

On this we may remark that it is only in view of his last 
work, the Siris, that Berkeley can be reckoned, along with 
Plato and the other Idealists, as a supportei- of the doctrine 
that real things are apprehended by pure reason, while phe- 
nomena only are known through sense and experience. In 
Berkeley’s earlier works phenomena, or, as he calls them, ideas, 
appear as the objects of consciousness, the only real objects 
which there are or can be. It is true that Berkeley goes on 
to distinguish “ notions ” from “ ideas,” and to refer the latter 
in so far as they are involuntary to God as their author or 
cause. It is true also that he treats these involuntary ideas as 
a language by whicli (!od .speaks to us. In such conceptions 
we may find the link that connects the Sensationalism of liis 
earlier, with the Idealism (in the proper sense of the word) of 
his later, w’orks. On the other hand, Kant, from his point of 
view, has fair ground for arguing that, because Berkeley has 
not admitted the u priori character of time and space, and of 
the principles of pure understanding as determining phenomena 
according to these forms ; because, in short, he has not seen 
that particular facts (ts Vimon presuppose universal principles, 
he has left himself no criteria to distinguish reality from 
illu.sion. It is obvious that, if particular perceptions are not 
referred to anything beyond themselves, they cannot be re- 
garded as revealing to us any objective reality. So far, then, 
Kant’s point as against his assailant is simply to show that 
that assailant had not entered into his view of experience, or 
appreciated his distinction between jDerceptions or sensations 
as mere states of the sensitive subject, and these same percep- 
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lions or sensations as referred to objects by means of the 
general iirinciples of connexion under which they are brought 
in experience. 

Kant speaks to the same effect in the third Eemark appended 
to the first part of the Prolegomena, where he argues that, 
though time and space are taken over to the subjective side, 
this does not involve the reduction of phenomena to delusive 
appearances. A doubt on this point might naturally suggest 
itself to one who came from Leibniz to Kant. For, while to 
the former perception was only confused conception, Kant 
maintained that the distinction of conception and perception 
was not logical, but ‘lay in the genetic origin’ of each, and that 
the special character of the former was due to the manner in 
which objects affected our sensibility. But does not this turn 
perception into subjective illusion ’ Kant answers, no ; for 
illusion lies not in phenomena, as such, hut in the way in which 
the understanding interprets them in relation to objects. And 
" illusion or truth will arise according as we are careful or care- 
less in connecting the perceptions of sense in time and space 
according to the rules of the connexion of all knowledge.” 
Thus, “ though I hold all ideas of sense together with their 
forms to be merely phenonieua, and lime and space to be 
merely forms of sensibility, which cannot be found outside of 
sensibility in any objects ; and though, theiefore, I cannot make 
use of these ideas except in reference to possible experience ; 
yet in this there is nothing which should make me hold them 
to be merely illusory appeamnees ; for it is not incon- 
sistent with their being duly connected together in experi- 
ence according to the rules of truth.” ^ The doctrine of 
the ideality of time and space, indeed, “ is so far from reducing 
the whole woild of sense to an illusion, that it alone explains 
how the whole science of mathematics should be a pnon,” and 
yet should contain not mere brain-spun fancies but objective 
truth. At the same time, it is the sole means of avoiding the 
1 E. III. 48 ; H. IV. 39. 
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transcendental illusion, which is at the bottom of the Antinomy 
of reiison and which arises directly from the reference of the 
characteristics of the phenomena of experience to things in 
themselves. 

In regard to tlie second point, the supposed denial of the 
existence of anything but the thinking being and his states, the 
phenomena or ideas present to him, Kant speaks also in the 
third, but more fully in the second, Remark to the first part of 
the Prolegomena. 'What he has to say in these passages is 
simply that his kind of Idealism docs not affect the distinction 
between things in themselves and phenomena. It had been 
acknowledged, he points out, even before Locke’s time, but still 
more after it, that the so-called secondary qualities did not 
belong to things in themselves, 'i’he effect of his own Acathvtie 
had been only to show that the primary (qualities also — exten- 
sion and solidity and all the characteristics that belong to objects 
as in space — are phenomenal. “ If, therefore, it is unreasonable 
to call him an Idealist who treats colours not as properties of 
the object in itself, but as modifications to be explained by the 
nature of the sense of sight, neither can that name be justly 
applied to me because I find that other properties and, indeed, 
all the properties that cotistiliUe the per eejit ion of a hotly, belong 
merely to its phenomenon. For the existence of the thing 
that appears is not thereby denied, when it is shown that we 
cannot know through sense how it is constituted in itself.” ^ 
On the other hand, if it were required that in order to avoid 
Idealism Kant should admit that " the idea of space not only 
corresponds completely with the relation of our sense to the 
object,” — which is his own doctrine, — but " that it is exactly 
like the object ” ; Kant answers that this latter assertion is one 
to which he can “ attach no meaning whatever, any more than 
he can attach a meaning to the assertion that the sensation of 
redness is like the quality of cinnabar which excites it in us.” 
The result of Kant’s Aesthdic was to take over to the 


‘ Prolegomena, § 13, Remark Second ; R. III. 46 ; H. IV. 37. 
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side of the subject all the primary as well as the secondary 
4]ualities, and to leave nothing for the object in itself 
except the blank reference to a “ something,” of which 
we can say only that it is and not lohal it is. Of 
course, this left unsettled the q^uestion how this “ something,” 
even as a point of reference, was to be justified — a ques- 
tion which became not less difficult after it had been 
shown in the Analytic that it is by the understanding that per- 
ceptions are referred to objects. On that question Kant here 
says nothing, but merely states that, in carrying over time and 
space to the subjective side, he did not mean to deny the 
existence of a thing in itself, independent of our sensations or 
perceptions. He is, lie asserts, as far from such a denial, as 
those who referred the secondary qualities not to the object, 
but to the subject as afi'ected by it. 

With the exception of the slight change of phraseology, which 
is involved in calling the Cartesian Idealism “ empirical,” as dlSctiy 
well as “problematical” or “sceptical,” and the Berkeleian feeditlm ot 

the 

Idealism euUiusiastic as well as “dogmatic,” there is 
nothing decidedly new in Kant’s treatment of the subject in 
the Prolegomena. But the necessity of defending himself 
against different misconceptions has forced him to define his 
position more accurately •, and to bring out clearly the twofold 
aspect of it, — as, on the one hand, distinguishing between 
appearance and reality within experience, and, on the other 
hand, between the phenomenal reality, which is known by us in 
experience, and the absolute reality of things in themselves. 

The latter distinction he had not dreamt of denying, but he had 
hitherto inther taken it for granted than directed any special 
attention to it, or positively asserted it. The problem of the 
relations ojF inner and outer experience is not yet touclred, 
though it may be that the discussions just described helped to 
direct his attention to the subject. And in the only passage 
bearing directly on the point, inner and outer experience are 
treated as organised in the same manner. “ Space,” we there 
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read, “ with all the phenomena it contains, belongs to the ideas, 
the connexion of which according to empirical laws proves their 
objective reality, just as the connexion of the phenomena of 
inner sense proves the reality of my soul.” “We easily solve the 
Cartesian doubt (of the reality of outer experience) in common 
life, by examining into the connexion of phenomena in outer and 
inner experience according to universal laws.” ' It was after- 
wards, and probably in connexion with the preparation of his 
treatise on the “ Metaphysical Biidments of Physics,” that the 
idealistic question assumed in Kant’s mind a new form which 
made it require a new answer. 

It was Kant’s original intention in that treatise to deal not 
only with Physics but also with Psychology ; but, as wc have 
seen, he gave up that idea mainly because in his view inner 
experience is subjected only to the form of time, and therefore, 
nothing can be said of the soul n prion except what can be 
deduced from the fact that its life is a continuous process. 
Further, either at this time or at least before the second edition 
of the Gntiepic was published, Kant’s attention seems to have 
been specially directed to the fact that inner and outer experi- 
ence are not two independent spheres of knowledge. In the 
first edition, he had already rem.arked, that “ all ideas, whether 
they have external things for their objects or not, belong as 
determinations of mind to our inner state, which inner state 
necessarily falls under the formal condition of inner perception, 
viz., time”; and that, therefore, “time is the condition of all 
phenomena whatever, the immediate condition of the inner 
phenomena of our soul, and thereby the mediate condition also 
of external phenomena.” ® But this did not prevent him from 
speaking of the objects of inner and outer sense as if they were 
independent objects of experience standing on the same level. 
It is true that Kant does not directly apply the categories to 
determine the relation of inner and outer experience, but he at 

^ Prolegomena, § 49 ; R. III. 106 ; H. IV. 86. 
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least speaks as if each might be determined as an empirical 
connexion by itself ; and he nowhere speaks more distinctly of 
their relation to each other, than in the passage where he tells 
ns that “ external phenomena seem, as it were, to detach them- 
selves from the soul and to hover without,” but that this 
does not hinder them from being phenomena or ideas, like other 
ideas, which do not so detach themselves. 

In the second edition, on the other hand, Kant seems to see view of the 

second edition 

that inner and outer experience are not two spheres of know- 
ledge, separated from each other only as relating to two distinct 
objects which belong to the same context of experience. Inner 
and outer experience, as he now points out, are identical in 
matter ; and the detennination of what we proleptically call the 
outer object is presupposed in the consciousness of the process 
a parte nostra liy which this detennination is effected. We 
have, he declares, “ from things without us the whole material 
of our knowledge even for our iuuer sense.” ' “ It is,” he says 
again, “the ideas of outer sense that constitute the proper 
matter with which we occupy our minds.” - Now, space was 
said to be “ tlie form of our recepthnty in so far as we are 
affected by objects and through such affection come to repre- 
sent them in perception ” ; while time in like manner was 
regarded as “ the form of our receptivity in so far as we are 
affected by ourselves and thereby come to represent ourselves 
in perception.” We are not, however, to suppose that these are 
two separate processes. The tnie state of the case is exhibited 
ill a passage of the Deduction of the second edition, where it is 
said that, on the one hand, the affection of our own passive 
sensibility by the understanding, which is what Kant calls the 
“ transcendental synthesis of imagination,” is nocessarj’- ere we 
can determine any external object as such ; and that, on the 
other hand, the consciousness of the successive process by 
which this determination is effected, is what makes us an object 
for ourselves in inner perception. Kant, indeed, speaks of 
> B. l\efafe, XXXIX. = B. 67-8. 
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inner sense being affected in this process, but here he must be 
regarded as using the term “ inner ” proleptically ; for if by 
inner sense we mean the consciousness of the self as a subject 
which passes through these successive states, it is obvious that 
such a consciousness is the result of reflexion upon the process 
by which the object is determined. 

“ We cannot think a line,” says Kant, “ without in thought 
drawing it ; we cannot think a circle without in thought 
describing it ; we cannot represent the three dimensions of 
space without setting before our mind’s eye three lines which 
meet at right angles with each other in the same point; we 
cannot even think of time itself without drawing a straight line 
as the outward image of time, and directing our attention to the 
act of synthesis of tlie manifold whereby we successively deter- 
mine inner sense, and so to the succession in this determina- 
tion.” We must, therefore, have “motion as an act of the 
subject,” ic., as " a pure act of successive synthesis by produc- 
tive imagination of the manifold of external perception,” motion 
" as a synthesis of the manifold in space, ore we can reach the 
conception of succession, which we do by abstracting from tlie 
space-determination thus effected, and attending only to the 
act whereby we detcrinine inner sense according to its form.” ^ 

Kant, then, represented the matter as follows; — We have 
first an affection of sense (which is independent of all activity 
on our part, and which, for that reason, we refer to the thing 
ill itself). To that afl'ectiou, as the condition under which it 
can alone become a perception, or be referred to an object, 
there attaches itself the form of space. But this reference can- 
not actually be made unless there be a determination of inner 
sense, by which the matter so given is successively taken up 
and combined in the conception of an object. In tins process 
there is a synthesis at once of the matter of sense and of space 
quanta, which gives rise to a spatial image. In thus deter- 
mining the object further, we combine one element after another 


•B. 155. 
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under conditions of time ; but the consciousness of this succes- 
sive synthesis, and consequently of time itself, and of the inner 
life as conditioned by time, is posterior to the consciousness of 
the object in space and presupposes that consciousness. We 
become conscious of the affection of ourselves by which we 
produce the consciousness of the object, only when we direct 
attention to the process by which that consciousness was pro- 
duced, and abstract for the moment from the object in space 
which rises before us in perception by means of the process. 

Our experience of ourselves is thus the subjective counterpart 
of our experience of external objects, and not another experience 
separate from it. On the other hand, we have to remember 
that it is only as this subjective counteipart comes into view 
that objects become external, in the sense of being distinguished 
from the conscious life of the subject to whom they are suc- 
cessively presented ; for " outer ” can be thought of only in 
distinction from “ inner.” 

The full meaning of this view of Kant, however, cannot be Howthbisto 

° be bi ought ID 

seen, unless we combine it with his ideas as to the necessar}’ 
determination of objects by the categories. It is Kant’s SpSreuffi. 

in 1 • o Btaodlngp 

doctrine that no object can be known as such except in so far 
as the perceptions, which change upon us every moment, are 
referred to a permanent reality, of which they are regarded as 
representing the aeddents or states. For, if objects were 
regarded as changing with the perceptions, this would be 
equivalent to a denial that objects exist at all. To say that 
an object exists and that it is permanent, amounts from the 
transcendental point of view to the same thing ; for, to know it 
as existing I must take it out of its mere momentary presence 
in feeling to me as a sensitive subject, and lefer it to “ con- 
sciousness in general,” i.c., to a consciousness for which the 
particular exists only through the universal or as a determina- 
tion of the universal. The way in which Kant expressed this, 
as was shown in detail in the last chapter, was to say that the 
consciousness of the changing is the consciousness of a relation 
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in time ; that this again can lie reached only by a detcrmiiialion 
of the one time of which all special times are particular limita- 
tions; that, further, as time is merely a form of sense which 
cannot be perceived by itself, there must be something in that 
which is apprehended as in time to correspond with and repre- 
sent the unity of time, as distinct from that whicli represents 
and corresponds to the succession of times. Or, to put it 
otherwise, time in itself neither flows nor is permanent ; but we 
are eonscions of its unity as we are conscious of the pennancncc 
of objects in it, while we are conscious of its flu.x as we are 
conscious of the change of their states or determinations. 
Kant then proceeds to show that the reference to a permanent 
object of any determination as a new state or property coming 
into existence in it, involves its reference to a previous state 
or determination of it or of other substances as its universal 
condition ; and, finally, that the recognition of the coexistence 
of objects can only be a recognition of the states of these 
objects as reciprocally determining eacli other or finding their 
universal condition in each other. 

Now, so far we seem to be dealing indifferently with the 
objects of inner and outer experience. At least, it is only in 
dealing with coexistence that Kant found it necessarj' in the 
first edition to take notice of space as a form of the relations of 
the objects, or of some of the objects, of wliich lie is speaking — 
a form which, like time, cannot of itself determine their rela- 
tions, because it is not i)erceived by itself; but which never- 
theless is a necessary condition under wliieli their relations 
are determined by tlie categoiie.s. 

But the “ general remark on the .system of principles of the 
l)ure understanding,” which is added in the second edition, 
canies us a .step further. In that remark he begins by insist- 
ing, in terms .similar to those used in the first edition, on the 
need of perceptions to exhibit the reality of the conceptions of 
the understanding, which in themselves are mere forms of pure 
thought or judgment. The proofs of the principles were, as he 
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points out, only deductions of them as conditions of the possi- 
bility of experience and not derived from conceptions. Thus, 
we did not get our evidence for the principle of causality out of 
the mere conception of an event in ahstracto as an object of 
thought, but we showed that it is nece.ssary to the consciousness 
of it as an object of possible experience. In other words, we 
asked how an empiric perception could be the means of giving 
us such knowledge, and we found that it was possible only 
through its determination by the schematised category. 

But Kant then goes on to add a thought which was not con- 
tained in the first edition of the Griiique. “ Yet more note- 
worthy is it that in order to understand the possibility of 
things in conformity with the categories and so to exhibit the 
objective reulity of the latter, we need not merely perceptions 
liiit even, in all cases, external iierceidions. When, e.g., we take 
the pure conceptions of relation, we find that in order to supply 
something jicrmuncnt in perception wliich corresponds to the 
conception of substaace, and so to exliibit the objective reality 
of that conception, we require a phenomenon in sjmce; because 
space alone is determined as pennanent, while time, and so all 
that is in inner sense, is in constant flux. Again, in order to 
exliibit change as tlie perception corresponding to the conception 
of causality, we must take for our example motion, as change in 
space ; and without such an example, it would be as impos- 
sible for us to set change before our mind’s eye in a perception, 
as it is to comprehend it in pure thought. For change is a 
combination of contradictory determinations in the existence of 
one and the same thing. Kow, it is quite impossible for reason 
without an example, to make it comprehensible that from a 
given state of a thing an opposite state should follow. Kay, we 
may add that it is something to which, without a perception, we 
conld attach no intelligible meaning. Now, the perception 
required is the perception of the movement of a point in space. 
It is the existence of such a point in diflerent spaces (as a 
sequence of opposite ileterniinations) which first enables us to 
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intuitively realise a change ; for, in order afterwards to make 
inner changes of state thinkable, we must first image time (the 
form of inner sense) as a line and the inner change as the 
drawing of the line — thus calling in the aid of external percep- 
tion to make comprehensible the successive existence of our- 
selves in different states. And the reason of this is, that all 
change presupposes something permanent in our perception 
without which it could not be perceived as change, and that in 
inner sense no such permanent perception is to be found. 
Finally, the possibility of objects that conform to the category 
of reciprocity is equally incomprehensible to pure reason. 
Hence, we are unable to understand its objective reality without 
perception and indeed external perception. For, how are we to 
think it as possible that, if several substances exist, there 
should be something in the existence of each which follows 
necessarily from the existence of the others, so that from a 
determination of one, we can argue to necessary presence of 
connected determinations in the others ? And this is what is 
required for reciprocity, however difficult it may be to under- 
stand such a relation between substances which, as such, have 
isolated independence. Hence, Leibniz, when he attributed a 
certain commerdvm to the substances of the world, had to bring 
in the Deity to mediate between them, seeing that from their 
existence taken by itself such a relation rightly seemed to him 
to be incomprehensible. AVe may, however, easily make such 
community of .substances intelligible to ourselves, if we repre- 
sent them as in space, i.e., as objects of external perception. 
For space contains already in the a priori idea of it certain 
formal relations of externality, in which lies the possibility of 
real relations of external action and reaction between sub- 
stances, and so of reciprocity. In like manner, it might easily 
be shown that the possibility of things as qvanfa, and so tlie 
objective reality of the categorj' of quantity, can be exhibited 
only in external perception, and can only in the second instance 
be applied to inner sense also.” ^ 

•B. 291 seq. 
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Tf we bring this statement into relation with what has ')i>eproijicm 

. of knowledj<c 

been said before, we see how it is to be understood. The 
Principles of Understanding had to be proved indirectly, Se'taw'al 
by reference to possible experience. Kant here adds that the p^Mity 

of outward 

they can be proved, in the first instance at least, only in 
relation to possible external experience; i.e., that we have 
first to ask, not simply how objects in general with their 
changes and coexistences are po.ssible experiences, but how 
mihoard objects with their external changes or motions and 
their coexistence in one space are possible experiences. This 
is necessary, because time itself can be represented only by 
a line in space ; and this again is a consequence of the fact 
that time is in constant flux, while space has its parts per- 
manently determined in relation to each other. Hence, in 
space alone can we seek for that which corresponds to the 
category of substance; and determination by that category 
is the basis of all other determination of objects as in time. 

If, therefore, it be necessary that there should be something 
in objects, as Kant argues, to represent time itself as that 
in which all special times succeed each other, that something 
cannot be represented as existing merely in time; it must 
be also in space ; for that which is determined as merely 
in time would he merely changing, or rather it would be 
mere vicissitude witliout permanence and so would not even 
be known as changing. Hence, an experience of things as 
merely in time would be inqiossible, or impossible at least 
as a primary experience. 

Tlie effect, then, of Kant’s “remark” is to show a depend- 
ence of determination in time upon determination in space, 
which necessitates a kind of double schematising of the cate- 
gories in order to their application to experience. Inner 
experience or experience of our states as successive in us, 
in so far as it is an experience under the form of time alone, 
is dependent for its possibility on the possibility of outer 
experience ; and therefore, immediately and in the first instance. 
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our question must refer to the possibility of external experi- 
ence only. 

How f.ir does Does tliis in any WAV affect Kant’s argument ? The answer 

this affect the J J o 

'topriiie/piL? general argument as 

to the necessity of the principles of understanding to deter- 
mine for us objects of experience, it does involve a correction 
of his first statement of it, and especially of the idea of two 
separate kinds of experience, each of which has a different 
object. For, supposing that idea were correct, it would 
•immediately follow that each of these objects must be 
conceived as connected with the other according to the Ana- 
logies of Experience. It now appears, however, that the 
consciousness of the internal object is tlie consciousness of 
the process in us as sensitive beings, by which the conscious- 
ness of the external object is realised. The former is, therefore 
not a new independent consciousness added to the conscious- 
ness of the object, but simply a correction of the latter in so far 
as it leaves out of account the process o imHc nostra by wliich 
it is realised. 

I’uniortofthc And this brings us to consider Kant’s use of the principles 

ilefntation of 

idcaii™. tlius established in his “Kefutation of Idealism.” The object 
of that Fiefutation, as he tells us, is once for all to give the 
mip de grdce to the theory which treated external experience 
as more doubtful than internal experience, and to prove 
conclusively that "we have experience and not imagination 
of external things.” This proof, Kant thinks, Cfinnot be 
given except by sliowing that “our inner experience, which 
Descartes did not question, is itself possible only under pre- 
supposition of outer e.xpcrieuce.” The dogmatic idealism of 
Berkeley was already, as Kant held, disproved by the Aesthetic; 
for Berkeley’s disproof of the reality of e.xternal objects was 
really directed against an erroneous view of external experience, 
which asserted it to be an experience of things in themselves. 
So conceived, space with all the objects it conditions could 
easily be shown to be unintelligible and contradictory; and 
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therefore, “ the good Berkeley ” might be pardoned for denying 
their existence or treating them as illnsions of imagination;' 
for, as Kant argues in another place, the moment we yield 
to the transcendental illusion, and treat time and space as 
absolutely real, we find ourselves face to face with the anti- 
nomies of reason which tempt us to treat them as altogether 
illusory. The Aesthetic, abandoning the idea that external 
things are things in themselves, is able to establish their 
reality as objects of experience, and to refute this crude form 
of Idealism. But this does not yet get rid of the problematic 
Idealism of Descartes, which asserts nothing but only argues 
that "it is impossible to prove by immediate experience any 
existence outside of our own.” In the first edition, Kant 
thought it enough to say that all empirical reality is trans- 
cendentally ideal, and that, though in this sense ideal, the 
external is as real, — i.c., it has the same kind of reality — as 
the internal, since its phenomena form a connected context of 
experience under the Analogies of Experience. But this still 
left room for a doubt, in so far as it admitted two kinds of 
experience, of which the inner included the outer : for why 
should it not be said that outer experience has no existence 
except as part of inner experience ? Kow, Kant attempts to 
meet this difficulty by showing that we cannot have inner 
experience except on the presupposition of outer experience; 
and that, therefore, it is vain to attempt to reduce the latter to 
a fiction, which is real only as an element of the former. 

The proof which Kant gives has excited much discus.sion, and 
it is undoubtedly expressed with considemble ambiguity. This ubjects. 
ambiguity is partly due to the necessity Kant is in of speaking 
of external objects as real in opposition to mere ideas, a mode of 
speaking which verbally at lea.st brings him into collision with 
his own statement that all experience is of phenomena and so, 
in that sense, of ideas. He has, therefore, been supposed to be 
here asserting for phenomena a kind of reality which before 
' B. 71 ; Third general Remai-k to the Aesthetic. 
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he had allowed only to things in themselves ; even although he 
states explicitly, at the beginning of the Befutatim itself, that he 
is seeking to prove merely that we experience external things 
and do not imagine them. Now, as we shall see afterwards, 
there is a certain sense in which we may say that, according to 
Kant, the reality of external phenomena involves a reference of 
them to things in themselves. But, immediately and in the 
first instance, what Kant is attempting to show is that inner 
experience is so dependent upon outer experience that the denial 
of the reality of the latter must carry with it the (to Descartes 
impossible) denial of the reality of the former. What Kant 
says, in fact, is that there is no determination of any object in 
time, which does not involve primarily the determination of the 
object itseK as permanent. Now, inner experience has no 
permanent, because it is an experience of a flux of perceptions. 
The conscious self, indeed, underlies the flux of perceptions, as 
the unity in relation to which they are determined, or rather, 
as the unity which determines them as elements in an experi- 
ence or objective consciousnes.s ; but with the consciousness of 
the self perceptions can be united only when they are deter- 
mined as such elements. And, as this unity cannot furnish the 
manifold through the determination of which in accordance 
with the categories a consciousness of objects is generated, 
so it cannot itself be its own primary object; but that 
primary object must be something in distinction from which, 
and in relation to which, it becomes conscious of itself. It 
follows, therefore, that it is only in so far as we bind to- 
gether a manifold as in space and determine it by the category 
of substance, that we can have knowledge of a permanent 
objective reality, in relation to which we can become conscious 
of the successive process of our inner life. 

.\rgumciit There is a certain difSculty about this argument, which 

of the RefuUf.- *' Of 

Sthid efcete’ S'l'ises from Kant’s isolating the category of substance (as he 

uUtemcntoflt. does not isolate it in the passage previously quoted). Tlie 
determination of the external object as a permanent substance. 
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however, is for Kant the fundamental basis of all other deter- 
minations of it : it is that in which it is first distinctly taken 
out of -the succession of our states and set over against them. 
Hence, according to Dr; Arnoldt, what Kant really seeks to 
show is that, “ while the transcendental unity of my original 
apperception progressively forms and rounds off one half of my 
complete consciousness, i.e., all my perceptions of material 
things and processes in space, into an empirically real sphere 
of external experience, it also, along with this and by the same 
continuous process, shapes the other half of my complete con- 
sciousness, i.e., all my perceptions of psychical objects and 
processes in time, into another empirically real sphere of inter- 
nal experience.”^ This view I take to he in substance correct, 
in so far as it asserts that the consciousness of the external 
world and of our inner life unite to form one experience, 
“ which could not be inward, if it were not at the same time, 
outward.” But such words might easily he misunderstood, if 
it were supposed that the two forms of experience exactly 
corresponded to each other. Tliat, of course, would not be 
consistent with Kant’s own assertion that the category of sub- 
stance cannot be applied to the phenomena of inner sense. 
In the first edition of this book, objection was talcen to the 
Eefutatimi of Idealism, on the ground that Kant’s proof that 
the permanent substance is the necessary substratum of all 
time-determination, implied that only the clianges of that very 
substance which is permanent can be objects of knowledge to 
us in experience. In the Befutatim, however, Kant seems to 
argue that, while we cannot bring the thinking subject itself 
under the category of substance, the permanence of an external 
substance is sufficient to enable us to determine the sequence 
of states in ourselves as thinking subjects. And this objection 
will undoubtedly hold good, if we suppose that the self with the 
states and procession of its inner life is simply to be treated 
as an object like other objects. The result, however, to 
I E, Amoldt, Kant nock Kuno Fischer's neutr DarsieUung, p. 38. 
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whicli Kant’s argument really points is that in the deter- 
mination of external objects in space, (the basis of all 
which determination is the application of the category of 
substance,) there is implied a process of the inner life; 
but that the consciousness of that process, which is involved 
in the distinction of inner and outer life, logically pre- 
supposes the process itself, and therefore the determination 
of objects in space as such. The inner life is thus in a sense 
parallel with the outward, but in another sense, it includes 
and goes beyond it, impb-ing a further rellexion which is not 
present in the determination of the outward objeet as such. 
Hence, it is only what was to be expected if we find 
that the categories, which were sufficient to determine the 
external world of objects regarded simply in itself, fail to be 
adequate when we come to regard our consciousness of that 
world as constituting the contents of our inner life. Unfortun- 
ately, Kant, regarding the movement of reJlexion ns a movement 
of abstraction, does not see thk Hence this impossibility — the 
impossibility of bringing the inner life under the principles by 
which outward objects are determined — seems to liim to reduce 
Psychology below the level of science, in llie strict sense of the 
word; whereas it really is an indication tliat these principles 
are inadequate to any science that does not consider tlie 
phenomena of matter abstractly, apart from their relation 
to life and mind. But, to this point we shall return after 
we have first discussed another point that requires elucidation 
in the llefutation of Idealism. 

1 said above that there was a sense in which a reference to 
things in themselves as at the basis of external experience is 
involved in that llefutation. Thus, Kant says that “ if witli 
the intellectual con,sciousness of my existence expressed in the 
‘I am ’ of pure apperception which accompanies all my judg- 
ments and acts of understanding, I could at once combine a 
determination of my own existence through intellectual j}erccp- 
tion, the consciousness of a relation to something without me 
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would not be nccessai) for such deteimination ” ’ Now, in this 
it IS implied that the division of the consciousness of the self 
from that of the not-sel^ and the dependence of the former 
upon the latter, leallj result fiom the fact that affections need 
first to he given, and that it is only nftci wauls that the subject, 
taking them up successivelj and binding them togethei into 
one consciousness of a world in space can, m opposition to the 
world so detemiined, become const lous of itself as a unity in 
all this piocess While, theiefoie, it is not tiue that Kant 
supposes us to become conscious of ourselves in opposition to 
permanent things in thenischts and what he is speaking of is 
the relation of two empincal ob|ecls oi rather of two aspects of 
our expeiieiice jet it is tiuc that ultiiiiatelj the dualism in 
expeiience is in his mind connected with the ojiposition 
betw een the ego in itself and the thing in itself for the latter 
is “ the ground ” to which the inatciials of evpenence are 

* B Preface., XL 

- The great difficulty in Kant seems to be that he does not distinguish these 
two views His argument leilly points to ‘two aspects of expeiience, 
regarded as a detemiination of objects indie^vidcd is iin oh mg v subjective 
process In this point of v leu , innei experience is simply outei expeiience nndei 
a reflexion that brings both sides mto lelition to each othei But Kant con 
stantly speaks as if itweiea distinctionof two objects in one experience though 
he qnalihes this by pointing out that the object of innci expei lence cannot be 
determined in the same w ly as the objects of outei expeiience The nude 
quacy , howev er, as I contend, bcloncs hcie not to the object of iiinei experience 
but to the categoi les undci whiehit ispioposod to bung it Asinnei expeiience 
IS outer expeiience and something more, it requires higher categoiics to explain 
it The suggestion of some of the above remsiKs is due to Di St iiidingei s 
JCoumeJia, but since w i itmg them I hav e i ead i luminous ai tide by Ui V vihiiigei 
on Knit’s Befutation of Idealnm in the ')tia slii /ii Uhaudlm / » I'l Philo 
Oophii (1SS4), in w liieli the most of the diflicultics in rehtion to Kant s hngmgc 
arc discussed with great sciitcnes' Di A aihi^gei ilw ells cspccivlly on the fset 
that Kant m the first edition vv is discussing in iiiily the relation of all cxpcritiict 
to the ti an^tmhntal ego, and therefore, geiici illy spoke of all phenomena as 
ithns while in the second edition be dwells more upon the opposition of ideas 
(IS states of the eiiipiiiial ego, to cxtcinvl objects, both of which vie m v sense 
‘ideis’ IS they aie existences foi the self Ihe conhiinations of this view 
which A aihingci derives fiom the impeifect tievtise on which Kant vvvs 
engaged in the last vevis of his life vie veiy leiuiikvble Ho notices also 
that in that ticatise Kant shows a tendency to appioxiinate to Fichte, which 
conflriiis the view suggested above 
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attributed, just in so far as these materials are passive affections, 
given to the mind in sense and not supplied by its own 
spontaneity. And the work of that spontaneity is simply to 
construct the materials given into an experience of external 
objects, in opposition, and in relation, to which it then becomes 
conscious of the process of self-determination involved in that 
construction. 

In what sense can we recognise this view of Kant as a true 
conception of the relations of inner and outer experience ? For 
the ordinary consciousness, the object stands in relation to the 
subject, hut is quite independent of it ; and the idea that it is 
so independent readily clothes itself in the metaphor of spatial 
externality. The object is thus conceived to be outside of the 
subject, as one object in space is outside of another, On this 
the first criticism which was made by Kant from his " transcen- 
dental ” point of view was that the object is ovi o/the conscious 
subject only as being an object for it, whicli it distinguishes 
from itself ; but that it cannot possibly be spatially external to 
it, since objects are spatially external to each other only for 
consciousness, and there is no meaning in speaking of their 
being S23atially outside of consciousness or of consciousness as 
being spatially outside of them. Indeed, such a relation of 
externality between consciousness and objects, if it were con- 
ceivable at all, would make it impossible that the latter should 
be objects /or it. But this suggests the further thought, that the 
consciousness of the self and of the not-self are correlative, ie., 
that it is only in relation to the object determined as the not- 
self that we are conscious of ourselves. We are conscious 
of ourselves only as we distinguish the object from our- 
selves and detemine ourselves in distinction from, yet in 
relation to, it. Xow, Kant’s way of recognising this truth we 
have already .seen. He conceives of the self as a unity, which 
yet cannot be conscious of itself except in relation to a mani- 
fold which it successively takes up into itself and combines in 
relation to itself, in this manner constituting an object which it 
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distinguishes from itself and from the process of its own inner 
life. In this way, beginning with the dualism of the ego and 
its alfections, to whidi a paHe nodm the form of space is con- 
ceived to attach itself, he is led to suppose that, on the one hand, 
the ego acting through its cat^ories successively combines the 
matter so given in relation to itself and so becomes conscious 
of an objective world in space, wliile again, in opposition to the 
world in space so determined, it by a further process becomes 
conscious of itself and its process in time. 

The error which underlies this view is one to which reference T'leemrot 

tlil9 vigw IS 

has frequently been made, and one the explanation of which 
carries us very deep into the mechanism of Kant’s thoushts. metiK!™ 

“ o method of 

It may be shortly restated thus : — Kant conceives that inner 
experience is something more abstract than outer experience, 
just as the pure consciousnes-s of the self is something more 
abstract still, which is reached by going back to the ultimate 
unity involved in all experience. The ego, acting upon inner 
sense and taking up the given manifold, is conceived as con- 
structing outer experience, which again gives rise to a conscious- 
ness of inner experience, when we abstract from the result and 
attend only to the process whereby outer experience is formed ; 
and this, finally, gives rise to a consciomsiiess of the pure self, 
when we abstract even from this process and attend only to the 
unity which makes it possible. In truth, however, as was shown 
in a former chapter, we cannot go back on the process whereby 
intelligent experience was formed, in the way of tracing liow 
thought, successively taking up the data of sense, determines 
them by the categories, and how in this way a merely sensitive 
consciousness is turned into an intelligible experience. If we 
attempt to do so, we inevitably become the victims of the 
dilemma that the data of sense so taken up must be conceived 
as, prior to the application of the category, either having or not 
having the qualification which the category brings to it; and 
to admit this dilemma is to make the process of e.xperience 
either useless or impossible. We can escape such an alternative 
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only if we reiiieiuber that the development of consciousness and 
self-consciousness is one in which there is no possibility of 
setting one element or process as distinctly prior or posterior 
in time to another. For, it is only as separated from the self 
that tlie object can be related to the self, and only as related 
to the self that the object can be separated from it. What, on 
the one side, is a reference of a state of the self to an object, 
may be described on the other side, as a separation of the self 
from the object. I’erception and conception thus come into 
being as at once separated from, and referred to, each other ; 
or if we say that the former exists prior to the latter, it cannot, 
as so existing, be conceived as having the characteristics which 
it has when so distinguished and referred. Development 
involves not only an addition to, but a transformation of, tint 
from which the development begins. Wo may say, if we like, 
that, if we had a seiies of sensations by themselves, these must 
be taken up and combined in relation to the unity of the self, 
ere they could give rise to the consciousness of an object ; and 
we may say further that, only as this is done, can we rise to a 
consciousness of the self as distinguished from the object. We 
must, however, remember that the latter process is not a new 
process which begins when the other is done ; but that it is only 
for the self-conscious ego that the object is fully determined 
as an object, and that the construction of what is called outer 
experience is the construction of inner experience as well. Or, 
to put it otherwise, it is the full development of inner experi- 
ence and the correction of the partial abstraction by which 
outer experience is, in its earlier imperfect forms, separated 
from it, that first show us what outer experience really is. 

Kant thinks of the object of inner experience as the succes- 
sion of our own ideas as states of our individual subjectivity. 
I’roperly speaking, however, ideas cannot be treated as state.s 
of an individual subjectivity, but only sensations ; for ideas 
im]dy a reference to the " I think ” on the one side, and to the 
object on the other. An idea always stands for something, is 
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a symbol of something else than itself, to the ego that has the 
idea. But for that reason, it must be contemplated as other 
than a state of the subject for which it is. In becoming an 
idea, therefore, a state of the subject has ceased to be such a 
state ; and, on the other side, the subject in turning a sensa- 
tion, which may in a sense be called a state of the feeling 
subject,^ into an idea, has ceased to be a merely feeling subject, 
and become a conscious self. Hence, though we may say that 
our sensations are the means whereby we know the world, we 
must recognise that, in so far as they remain sensations, there 
is no world for the ego to know and no ego to know it. It is 
a paralogism, therefore, when Kant ranks sensations as a kind 
of ideas, and treats sensations and ideas indiscriminately as 
states of the self. For the self is a subject of ideas, and so in 
the proper sense a self, only as it separates between itself and 
what are called its states and turns them into ideas through 
which it is conscious of objects. Kow, if this be true, we 
cannot go back on any constructive process, in which an in- 
telligible experience is manufactured by the understanding out 
of a series of sensational states. This, indeed, is involved 
directly in Kant’s admission that the ego is conscious of itself 
only as it is conscious of the identity of its act in determining 
objects. It follows that the mere flux of sensations in us as 
sensitive subjects can in no way become objective for us as 
such a scries. In that sense innci' €?'pcriaicc, if we can caU it 
so, has already disappeared in the development of a thinking 
self. Om’ inner experience is just our outer experience on its 
inner side, or it is an experience in which that inner side is 
specially reflected on. And, on the other hand, we must 
remember that, though sucli distinct reflexion may be want- 
ing, there is no outer experience which is not also an inner 
experience ; or, in other words, that the determination of things 

‘/.e., it -vvould be such a state if we could suppose that there is such a thing 
as a merely feeling subject (which is not implicitly a thinking subject), or that 
there is such a thing as a mere sensation (which is not implicitly a percep- 
tion). 

VOL. I. 2 S 
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as objects in time and space tlirough the categories cannot 
be separated from a consciousness, though it may be an 
undeveloped consciousness, of their relation to the subject, 
which in distinction from them is conscious of itself. We 
can no more have an outer experience without an inner 
experience, than we can have a consciousness of the mere 
particular as such without the universal, though in both 
cases it is possible that we may have tlie former without 
reflecting upon the latter. 

Now, in reflecting upon the inner life, as such, we are 
necessarily led to retract the abstraction under which the outer 
life is generally regarded, f.e., to take into account the fact that 
outward objects exist only for a subject. But, in doing so, we 
are apt with Berkeley to fall into the opposite abstraction of a 
merely inner life which has no refei-euce to an outer life. For, 
how did Berkeley reach his so-called Idealism ? The effort of 
Locke to remove from external objects all that is merely sub- 
jective, had led to a view of those objects in which they are 
divested of all secondary qualities, and in which the objective 
world is reduced to a universe of mere matter and motion, a 
Newtonian system of mechanically related substances. Berke- 
ley’s criticism of this view is simply to point out that for a 
sensitive subject such a world can exist only tUrougli its own 
affections, and therefore cannot be known to exist apart from 
them. The Kantian answer is that, while for such a subject 
there would be no external world as such, neither would there 
be any consciousness of sensations as states of the self. The life 
of a purely sensitive being is not for it an mw-r life, i,e., not a 
consciousness of a series of states of its own being, any more 
than it is a consciousness of an outer world of objects. On 
the other hand, the self-conscious being which lim an inner life, 
cannot separate it from the outer life which it presupposes. Its 
inner life is not the con.seiousnes3 of a series of sensations as 
such, but of perceptions or ideas which refers to external 
objects. We are indeed entitled, with Berkeley, to con-ect the 
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abstraction of the ordinary consciousness, by which external 
objects are taken as things in themselves which have no essen- 
tial relation to the sensitive subject. And we are entitled 
with him to reject the distinction of the primary from the 
secondary qualities of things as objective from subjective ; for 
feelings of touch are no more independent of sense than any 
other sensations. But then we are entitled equally to point 
out that, if we reduce the inner life to mere sensations, it ceases 
to be a consciousness of an inner any more than of an outer 
world ; and, therefore, such a reduction cannot be said to frove 
that there is no outer world, but only an inner world. We 
cannot say that the inner series of sensations constitutes 
the fact, and that whoever goes beyond it to assert an outer 
world is going beyond that of which we have immediate con- 
sciousness ; for we have not in this sense a consciousness of 
our inner life except as mediated by a consciousness of the 
outer world. And, if the process whereby a thinking con- 
sciousness goes beyond sensations in referring their content to 
external objects is to be treated as illegitimate, equally must 
we treat as illegitimate the process by which this sensitive 
content so transformed is referred to a self. To reduce ex- 
perience to a purely inner experience, would, therefore, be 
suicidal, if it meant the reduction of the external object to a 
mere inward state of the subject : for, with this reduction, the 
subject itself would disappear, or, what is the same thing, 
would cease to be object to itself. Hence, the transcendental 
reflexion which calls attention to the relativity of the external 
object to the subject, must not be interpreted as if it reduced 
that object to the feelings of a sensitive subject ; for these do not 
constitute an inner any more than they constitute an outer ex- 
perience, and they can be transformed into an inner experience 
only by a process which presupposes the determination of out- 
ward objects as such. What it really refutes is the Materialism 
which not only maintains the reality of the external object, but 
refuses to take into account the subject for which it is real. 
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And what it tends to prove is not Sensationalism, but what we 
may call Spiritualism, or Idealism, in the proper sense — the doc- 
trine that the reality of the material object lies ultimately in its 
necessity as an element in the evolution of spirit.^ If, on the 
other hand, we say that the external object is relative to the 
feelings of the sensitive subject, it must be in the sense that the 
unity of the sensitive life, into which all the manifold stimuli 
from the external world are taken up and, so to speak, ab- 
sorbed, contains in it the germ and anticipation of the unity 
of spiritual life, i.c., of a life which implies the division and 
reunion of object and subject in consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness. In detemining an animal as such, we recognise 
two sides of its being ; we recognise it as an object in space, 
and yet as having in it a centre of sensation, in reference to 
which the spatial externality of the parts of its body is con- 
tinuously in process of being cancelled. In its inner life, the 
externality of space is reduced to the unity of a process in 
time, and the difference of its outward existence di.sappear .s 
the unity of a sensitive subjectivity which passes through a 
.series of states. In this sense it might be said to live merely 
an inner life, which, however, is inward only for us who con- 
trast the two aspects of its life. And in our own life, in which 
the contrast of inner and outer is actually made, the inner life 
has crnsed to be inward, in the sense of a series of sensitive 
states unrelated to objects, in the very process by which in 
another sense it has lecome inward, as the life of a conscious 
subject. Hence, we can refute the so-called Idealism, which 
denies the reality of the external world and reduces it to the 
sensations of the individual subject, by the very process by 
which we establi.sh the true Idealism, viz., the doctrine that an 
external object is not seen in its whole truth until its relation 

> We may describe tbe error of Berkeley as essentially this, that he confuses 
the true Idealism, i.f., the refutation of Materialism by the proof that matter 
as an object is relative to the conscious self, with the so-called Idealism which 
is really Sensationalism, and which is as inconsistent with the reality of spirit 
as of matter. 
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0 the self is considered, and nntil indeed it is regarded as an 
lement in the process of spiritual life. 

The result then is to show the defect of three imnerfect 

^ encesouter 

leories as to the nature of inner experience, all of which Smpkted 
ave left traces in the language of Kant. We cannot tofSiSgmd 

. . . thought. 

:eafc inner experience as the consciousness of another object 
rhich forms part of the same context of experience with 
xtemal objects; nor, again, can we treat it as a separate 
ind of experience, which is capable of being brought under 
lie same categories, though perhaps with a less definite 
3sult owing to the nature of the form of time ; nor, 
nally, can we regard it as a consciousness of the process 
'hereby sensations are developed into an intelligible conscious- 
ess. Kant, though he often speaks as if the first or the 
3cond of these alternatives were true, yet in his Bcfutatimi of 
deedmn seems to fall back upon the third. What he un- 
oubtedly shows is, that inner experience cannot be brought 
ito line with outer experience, or determined in the same way. 

Jut the reason lies, not, as Kant seems to imply, in the more 
bstract nature of inner e.xperieuce (as given merely under the 
irm of time) but in the fact that, with the recall of the 
bstraction which we use in determining the objects of outer 
xperience as such, — in other words, with the introduction 
f the idea that such objects can exist only in relation to 
perceiving subject, — we make a necessary neTu^aaK eiV oXXo 
wos, a change to another sphere of thought, in which it 

1 impossible to use the categories of external relation except 
1 subordination to categories of a higher order. Even the 
ction of the environment on a living being cannot be truly 
onceived according to such categories as those of causality 
nd reciprocity, taken in their ordinary sense. Still less can 
'e treat in that way the relation of the objects known 
) the self that knows them. In so far as the objects with 
'hich we start are essentially objects related to feeling 
ad knowledge, we cannot separate the determinations 
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they have as objects in space from the further determin- 
ation which comes to them from such relation. And this 
further determination, witli the application of higher categories 
which it involves, is not an extmml addition to our knowledge 
of objects as in space, but a step toward the discovery of 
the ultimate meaning or reality of that knowledge. In this 
point of view, therefore, it is evident that to contemplate 
our experience as experience is simply to enrich our 
outer experience by bringing in the thought of its relation 
to feeling in ourselves as sensitive subjects. We cannot, how- 
ever, conceive ourselves simply as sensitive subjects in relation 
to an environment, without still making abstraction from 
the fact that as sensitive subjects we are objects for ourselves, 
%£., that we are conscious of our sensations only as we 
distinguish them from and relate them to the unity manifested 
in self-consciousness. And this implies that our inner life 
is not seen in ids truth when it is taken as merely sensitive. 
What, however, we usually mean by an inner experience, is the 
whole consciousness of ourselves as not only sensitive but 
thinking subjects ; and this cannot be distinguished from our 
consciousness of the world ; it can be so distinguished only 
in the sense that it is the consciousness of the world in a 
less abstract, and therefore in a higher and more complete 
form. In this sense the consciousness of the self is just 
the consciousne.ss of the world fully developed. 

Swofto” 'Sq'W, as has been indicated^ already, the conception of 
when development has this difficulty about it that it contains some- 

rogardltiathe , , . , , 

environment thin" verv like a Contradiction. It is a conception applied to a 

oladeveloping to . 1 rr ^ 

organism. being which exists in space and time, but only in so far as its 

existence is the negation of that externality which we attribute 

to all that is in space and time. Thus we think of that 

which develops as externally related to an environment, in 

which, however, it finds the means of its self-maintenance. 

The external relation prepares us to expect the loss of both 

terms in a third or resultant term ; but the developing being 
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subordinatas the external enviranment to itself, and makes the 
conditions that seem to limit it a means to the maintenance 
and aggrandisement of its own being. We may say, then, 
of such a being that it implies, to start with, an external or 
negative relation to that which yet it requires, and in which 
alone it can find itself realised. In the same way, we might 
show that a developing being exhibits to us a process of 
life, which seems at first to be a process of mere change, 
but which shows itself on consideration to be a change bent 
back upon itself. Thus we are forced to recognise that it is 
impossible to deal with a developing being, either as extemaily 
conditioning and conditioned by other things, or again as 
passing through a series of changes according to the law of 
causation, withoiit bringing in, in the one case, the negation 
of the mere externality or spatial relation of the organism 
and the medium, and, in the other case, the negation of 
the merely causal sequence of its states. 

A further complexity arises when the being to which we PurUier 

change when 

apply the idea of development is a self-conscious being. For, in M 
such a case, the nature of the being to, be developed seems still riSuFOT? 
more directly to involve the negation of that difference which Sd’ott’"* 

meansthnnigh 

yet seems to be presupposed. The consciousness of self is the 
consciousness of a unity whicli is presupposed in the determina- 
tion of objects as n world in space and time. We cannot, 
however, suppose a difference, such as exists between things as 
in space and time, to exist in that for which alone time 
and space are. Yet, on the other hand, in so far as we admit 
that such a consciousness is gradually developed, we are obliged 
to regard the subject of it as passing through states in time 
and standing in relation to objects which externally affect it. 

Our first solution of the difficulty will naturally be to say that 
the developing being presupposes the externality which yet it 
negates, and that it presupposes the successive determination of 
the subject which yet is a conscious subject only as it cancels 
succession in itself. But the difficulty returns that, in taking 
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this view, we seem to be making the subject of the consciousness, 
for which time and space alone are, itself an object in time 
and space, while yet we regaitl the process of its existence as 
one in which both time and space are negated. To put it more 
directly, a developing consciousness is conceived as passing 
through a series of stages, yet, just so far as its development is 
for itself , — and it cannot be its development, strictly speaking, 
till it is for itself, — it neutralises this change. Tor to the sub- 
ject as thus self-conscious, all its life is one. In the same way, 
its existence in space as externally related to other objects is its 
existence, only in so far as these objects and its own existence 
are equally /or it; and this involves that, as a self-conscious 
being, it does not hold an external relation to them. We can 
get over this difficulty only by recognising that, while space and 
time and all objects in them exist only for a self-conscious 
sahject, and while, in so far as I am a conscious self, they exist 
for me, yet that I am a derived self-consciousness, and so far 
must be regarded as an object, and not as a subject ; though it is 
only as a subject that I am in the proper sense an ego or self, — 
a being which can say “ I.” 

iSBiflSnldoiis- If tliis idea of the process of knowledge as a process of 
development were worked out, it would aiford a solution of 
most of the difficulties which necessarily .spring up in connexion 
with Kant’s view of it. For his opposition of an ego in itself 
and a thing in itself, which are beyond experience, but to 
which the constituent elements of experience are referred, is 
made necessary by the supposed dualism in experience between 
self-consciousness and the consciousness of objects. And thi.s 
dualism rests on the idea, that the return upon self in self- 
consciousness is a process of abstraction which presupposes the 
consciousness of objects, but which is negatively related to that 
consciousness. Hence, the reference of that in the object which 
thought in its pure unity excludes, to a thing in itself, corre- 
sponds, on the other side, with the conception of the unity 
of self-consciousness as purely analytic. On the view stated 
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above, however, the return upon self in self-consciousness is 
a positive movement by which the consciousness of objects 
is completed ; and, indeed, to seek to know things as they are 
in themselves, is jud to correct the abstraction of the con- 
sciousness of objects by raising it to the form of self-conscious- 
ness. A few more words of explanation on this point may be 
useful. 

Attention has already been directed to the way in which „ 
Kant’s conception of the analytic nature of the judgment ofljj^nenm. 
self-consciousness leads us to the conception of a Noumcnon. 

This noumenon is identified with the thing in itself, (which at 
first appeared merely as the unknown cause to which we refer 
sensations), and gives a new meaning to it. The two characters 
which the thing in itself thus plays are, indeed, closely con- 


nected ; for it is because the pure spontaneity of the ego 
expresses itself in the analytic judgment that it can become 
synthetic only in relation to given matter ; and, on the other 
hand, it is just for the same reason that the utmost synthesis 
reached in experience cannot correspond to the pure unity of 
thought, and that thought is obliged to set up its own ideal in 
opposition to experience. 

To put this more definitely, the thing in itself appears at a 

first simply as the ground to which we refer our sensational 
data, which are given as the material for the process of ex- thSig&d 

. HI 1 T • H knowledge, oe 

perience. Objection has often been taken to the application oi 
the category of cause to the relation of sensation to the thing 
in itself, and Kant seems to have been aware of this objection.^ 

What, however, fortifies him against it is just this, that the 
activity of thought is conceived by him as in itself analytic, or 
as synthetic only through its application to the matter of sense 
through its forms ; which again carries with it the consequence 


iThis objection was first taken by Jacobi ( 11 erte, II. p. 303, «eg.). Kant’s 
answer is practically contained in the following passage. “We think of some- 
thing of which in itself we have no conception, but which we think of as 
standing in a relation to all phenomena analogous to that in which they stand 
to each other.” (A. 674 ; B. 702.) 
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that in this synthesis difference can be only externally com- 
bined ; and this in turn involves the contingency of experience 
in relation to thought, and the contingency of the particular 
elements of experience in reference to each other. Lastly, in so 
far as the thinking ego becomes conscious of itself in this pro- 
cess, it becomes conscious of this double contingency as opposed 
to its own pure analytic self-assertion of its unity, in which 
differences disappear ; and it is thus driven to set up an ideal of 
knowledge which contrasts with the reality of experience, in the 
same way that the pure consciousness of self contrasts with the 
empirical consciousness. In a former chapter, I pointed out more 
definitely the difficulties which arise from the analytic conception 
of thought in itself — which force Kant to schematise thought 
in relation to time, in order to reach the conceptions of intensive 
and extensive quantity, involving as these do the synthesis of 
unity and difference, of affirmation and negation. I pointed 
out, further, that the reflective categories, involving the idea of 
a duality of correlative elements, were illegitimately, on Kant’s 
principles, ascribed to pure thought apart from its deter- 
mination in relation to time, and could only be so ascribed 
because Kant starts from the judgment. In fact, Kant him- 
self sees that apart from the schematism they fall back into the 
identity. Lastly, I pointed out that for the same reason, i.e., 
because the difference is extraneously brought into thought, the 
return of thought into unity with itself becomes impossible. 
Hence, the categories of modality, which are meant to express 
the correlation of mind with its object, cannot be carried 
beyond the conception of relation already expressed in the 
reflective categories ; w., the mind must be conceived in relation 
to its object as in one aspect involving it, yet in another aspect 
repelling and excluding it. For, self-consciousness is possible 
only in relation to the object, as the consciousness of an identity 
of thought with itself in determining it as an object ; yet, in 
such determination the object is opposed to the consciousness 
that so determines it. If we bring this into relation with what 
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was said before of the synthetic judgment as a combination of 
the unity of thought with a matter extraneous to it, or of a 
matter already united with the unity of thought with a new 
matter, it becomes clear that for such combination there is 
wanted some middle term, and that this want of mediation 
always sends us back in search of a previous matter whose 
union with thought is more direct. But this previous matter 
in its turn, as matter given for thought and not by it, requires 
mediation. On the other hand, it is only, as Kant allows, 
in relation to a matter, that the identity of seK appears as the 
judgmemt of self-identity or self-consciousness. Hence, as an 
explicit self-consciousness, the ego involves the presence to it of 
that matter which it opposes to itself, and which it is ever by 
this regress seeking to bring to unity with itself. What this, 
however, would seem to involve, viz., that beyond the analytic 
and the synthetic judgments, as the condition of their 
possibility, or beyond the opposition of the subjective 
unity of thought and the objective unity of knowledge 
there lies a unity which embraces both, is hidden from 
Kant. Kant, therefore, is unable to find in the idea of 
self-consciousness more than the suggestion of an ideal of 
knowledge, which cannot be realised in experience as a know- 
ledge of empirical objects." If, however, we consider the 
judgment of self-consciousness as what it really is, i.e., as itself 
involving a synthesis which is also an analysis, as in fact 
transcending the distinction of analysis and synthesis which 
Kant draws, we shall have no difficulty in regarding the 
necessary distinction of the judgment of self-consciousness 
from the judgment of consciousness (i.e., the judgment 
which expresses the knowledge of the object) as not exclud- 
ing their unity, but rather presupposing it. And if this 
be the case, the ideal of knowledge suggested by self-conscious- 
ness will not be irreconcilable with the experience with which 
it is contrasted, but will rather be a necessary correction and 
completion of such experience. 
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"“‘at This may be brought into relation with what has been 
already said of the principles of modality, and especially of the 

hypo* 

ay ^ ^ opposition of real possibility to reality. That opposition, as I 
Stioii"' pointed out, could not be taken in the sense that perception is 
ified^ something which must be added to thought in order to deter- 

Delia ; 

mine as real that which is already known as really possible. 
On the contrary, the reference of a perception to an object, 
which alone brings it under the category of reality, involves its 
connexion with other objects according to the analogies of 
experience. The defect of this determination, however, is that 
it can never be complete, and hence all the reality we can 
reach may be said to be only hypothetically necessary, i.c., 
determined as real only in relation to .something else which is 
not yet so determined. 

Mo|niBe Ifow, the meaning of this is that, in terms of a consciousness 
jieiu which is guided only by the reflective categories, there is no 
and to” determination of anything. Everything so determined 

appears as a link in a chain or network of conditioned con- 
ditions extending ad infinitmi in time and space, as an endless 
series which nowhere finds a point of attachment to which it is 
made fast. But, then, the ego for which this chain exists and 
for which each perception is referred to another as a link in the 
chain, cannot itself be taken as such a link, nor can it be con- 
ceived as external to all the links as they are to each other. If 
this is so, the hypothetical necessity which we predicate of the 
links of the chain in relation to each other, cannot be the last 
word to be said even about these links. The relation to the 
self, which is implied in the consciousness of the world under 
such conditions, must be taken in to complete the conception 
of the world. This, however, implies that the chain exists 
only in relation to the self, which returns into itself — i.e., is 
conscious of itself — only as it combines all phenomena pre- 
sented to it in one world ; or, in other words, that the chain 
itself is to be taken as a factor in the process whereby self- 
consciousness is realised. If we look at the chain by itself, we 
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find that we are driven continually to seek a further link, while 
yet no last link can be found. But when we look at it in. 
reference to the subject, we see that this endless progress is 
itself the result of the imperfection or abstractness of the 
principle, the application of which leads to it. The endless 
progress really is a factor in a life which is founded in itself 
and never removes from itself. In this point of view Kant’s 
error is, that he stops short with the conception of self-con- 
seiousness as setting up an ideal for experience which it cannot 
realise, and does not go on to see that just in so far as self- 
consciousness is attained the ideal is realised ; for that which, 
taken by itself, is a mere external combination of coexistent and 
successive phenomena which no-where and no- when limits itself, 
has become a unity of correlative elements in a whole which is 
limited by itself. No doubt there are new difficulties involved 
in the fact that this self-consciousness, as it appears in us, is 
only in process of development ; but these difficulties do not 
affect the truth of the relativity of the chain of phenomena as 
such to the self which brings their diversity together in the con- 
sciousness of its own unity. 

From the point of view we have now reached, we can review 
the movement of Kant’s thought in relation to experience, or ud^ 

.... mathematical 

rather we can see what that movement involves in a wa)" principles by 

the anolo^eh 

impossible to Kant himself. The simplest attitude of thought 
toward objects — that in which there is least of reflexion upon 
the conditions under which they are known to us — is that in 
which they are determined as objects in space passing through 
changes in time, and in which they arc supposed to be given in 
perception as such objects, so that for us is left only the task of 
analysis. On this view tlie mental process seems to be confined 
to a formal activity of thought, by which the quantity and 
quality of objects is exactly ascertained. But, as yet, we do not 
reflect on them except as objects given each in a single per- 
ception. A second reflexion, however, teaches us that without 
the determination of objects as permanent, and of their changes 
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as determined by law, there would be no objects for us ; or, in 
other words, there would be no things or events identified as 
the same on their recurrence in perception, and the world would 
not bo for us one world in one space and time, 
o? When, however, such principles are seen to be necessary for 
SJlderttiT“ knowledge, the question cannot but arise, whether we are 
entitled to apply them to perception : a question which can be 

the higher . „ 

wSdlter satisfactorily answered only when it is shown that our per- 
ception really involves these principles, and that they spring 
theaeiL activity of the self by which objects were 

quantitatively and qualitatively determined, an activity which 
is not merely formal in the one case any more than in the 
other. But this again brings to light a new characteristic of 
things which gives still farther qualification to them, viz., their 
essential relation to the self. And, if in taking the first step 
we were led to recognise that all objects in space and time 
must be necessarily related to each other according to the 
Analogies of Experience, we are now forced to go further and 
to recognise that time and space, the world of objects so related, 
cannot be adequately understood unless we regard it as essenti- 
ally related to a conscious self, and as a necessary element in 
its self-consciousness : or, in otlier words, unless we regard the 
world in space and time as essentially the manifestation of a 
spiritual principle. 

It is the change which comes over the empirical conscious- 
ness in this point of view with which we have to deal in Kant’s 
Dudcctic. 


END OF VOL. I. 




